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Internal Revenue 
Exceeds Receipts 
In Previous Year 


Retiring Commissioner An-| 
nounces Increases in Col- 
lections on Incomes, Es-, 


tates and Tobacco | 
Sere 


Administration Costs 
Reduced, He Reveals 


Amount Realized on Admis-| 
sions, Distilled Spirits and™ 
Cereal Beverages Lower 
Than in Former Period 


Internal revenue collections for 
the last fiscal year were greater than 
in the preceding year, with increases 
from income, estate, tobacco and 
stamp taxes, and decreases in the 
levies on admissions, distilled spirits 
and cereal beverages, according. to 
a preliminary statement by the for- 
mer Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, Robert H. Lucas, made public | 
Aug. 23. 

The total collections during the 
year which ended June 30 were given 
as $3,040,145,733, an increase: of 
$101,091,357 over the preceding year. | 
A lower operating cost in making the | 
collections was described by Mr. | 
Lucas in statements that 1930 aver- 
aged $1.13 for each $100 collected, | 
as compared with $1.17 for the pre- 
ceding 12 months. 


Income Tax Increase 


“The amount expended and obligated 
in administering the internal revenue 
tax laws for the fiscal year 1930 was | 
$34,352,063.41,” announced Mr. Lucas, | 
“not including the amount expended for | 
refunding taxes illegally dr erroneously 
collected, which is in no sense an ad- 
ministrative expense. The aggregate re- | 
ceipts of internal revenue were $3,040,- | 
145,733.17, which makes the cost of op- |} 
eration for the fiscal year 1930, $1.13) 
for each $100 collected as compared with | 
$1.17 for the fiscal year 1929.” | 


Income taxes, which were said to repre- | 
sent 79 per cent of the 1930 receipts, | 
showed an increase of more than $78,- 
000,000. During the year tax refunds 
amounted to $126,836,333, and the total | 
amount of additional assessments re-| 
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Action Is Sought — Balaneed Stocks 
On River Projects: ; 
Sought in Auto 


President Confers With Ex- | 
ecutives of Army on Con- 
struction Plans 


| 


RESIDENT HOOVER conferred at 
length Aug. 23 at his camp on the 
Rapidan River in Virginia with Gov- 
ernment officials and representatives 
of the Army Engineer Corps, to secure 
first-hand information regarding prog- 
ress on inland waterways, and to re- 
view the present status of the various 
waterway projects. 

Those zho took part in the confer- 
ence with the President were the Sec- 
retary of War, Patrick J. Hurley; the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army, Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown; Col. George R. 
Spalding, of the Army Engineer 
Corps, in charge of Mississippi River 
Valley waterway improvements; and 
the Ameriean Minister to / Canada, 
Hanford MacNider. 

The White House, in announcing 
Aug. 23 the details of the conference 
between President Hoover and his ad- 
visors, stated orally that estimates of 
the Bureau of the Budget for next 
year were discussed with the object of 
speeding more pressing harbor im- 
provements and inland waterways to 
completion in a systematic fashion. 

Col. Spalding was called into the 
conference, it was said, because he has 
charge of waterway improvements in 
the Mississippi Valley area and spe- 
cial attention was given by the con- 
ferees to the Upper and Lower Mis- 
souri, the Illinois and branches of the 
Ohio River. 

The question of Mississippi River 
flood control was gone into quite thor- 
oughly, it was stated. The whole 
problem vas reviewed and plane gone 


American Exporters Use 
Period of Dullness in Busi- 


tion of Foreign Dealers 


Truck Shipments 
Said to Be Larger 


port Shows Canada to Con- 
tinue as Leading Market for 
Passenger Cars 


American automobile exporters are 


finances in their foreign dealer organiza- 
tions, according to a statement on Aug. 


Commerce automotive division. 

Closer attention is being given to the 
requirements of the dealers in other 
countries, and efforts to maintain supply 
with demand are being made in the for- 
eign as well as in the domestic market. 

The statement, maae public by the De- 


text: 


ing the first six months of the year pre- 
sented to the automotive industry a de- 
|cided contrast~to conditions that pre- 
;Vailed in the January-June period of 
1929. The industry has wisely made sub- 
stantial reductions in output, thus en- 
abling the dealer organization to cut 
down its inventories of both new and 
used models, and provide a closer rela- 
tion of stocks on hand to actual sales 
demand. 

In the oversea markets unfavorable 


] 
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Oil Companies File 
Appeal From Ruling 


On Gasoline Patents 








culties, and automotive exports for the 
first half of 1930, while lower by 44.3 
per cent than in the same period of last 
year, have permitted the foreign dealer 
eon _ balance their stocks = 
| place themselves in a more favorable 
Of Trust Law Taken to financial position from a competitive 
| standpoint. American factories have en- 
Supreme Court | couraged this tendency, toward stabiliza- 
| tion by exercising close supervision over 
|foreign shipments and endeavoring, as 
in the domestic market, to maintain the 
export supply in line with the demand 
overseas. 
Our total automotive shipments for 


Decision of District Court in 
Illinois Finding Violation 


An appeal from the decision of the 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois in the so-| 
called “cracking process” case, holding 


Markets Abroad 
inuptineen | 


| ness to Strengthen Posi- 


Department of Commerce Re-| 


using the dull period in foreign trade to| Employment Census 


bring about balanced stocks and healthier | . 


28 by P. R. Mattix, of the Department of 


partment of Commerce, follows in full} 


The general business depression that | 
has existed in the domestic market dur- | 


economic conditions offered similar diffi- | 


sulting from office audits and field in-|cross-licensing agreements covering va- 


vestigations was $303,055,026, the state-| 
ment shows. | 


Total of Tax Refunds 


} 


rious gasoline producing patents to be 
violative of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, 
was docketed Aug. 23 in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The appeais 


“It is interesting to note,” the report 
states, “that the total amount of re- 
funds of taxes erroneously or illegaNy 
collected which were made during the 
past 14 vears, namely, $1,254,317,890.62, 
is approximately 23 per cent of the total 
amount of additional assessments result- 
ing from office audits and field investi- E Sn Chelona 
gations ($5,345,202,277) which have |  STROe OS Ne : 
been ‘made during the same period. The| The assignments of error, filed with 
percentage of the total refunds ($1,254,- | the record of the case, declare that the 
317,890.62) to the total internal-revenue | specially constituted lower court erred 
receipts during the period in question! in decreeing that the various agreements 
($44,032,371,357.94) is approximately 2.8 cross-licensing and sublicensing patents 
per cent.” |constituted a monopoly in violation of 

The report’s introductory statement|the anti-trust laws. 
follows in full text: | The court, while admitting that a pat- 

“Income-tax provisions of the Revenue ent was a monopoly in itself, improperly 
Act of 1928, in effect during the fiscal|interpreted the law, it is claimed, in 
year 1930, were practically the same as| holding that the cross-licensing agree- 


| were filed by counsel for the Standard 
| Oil Compazies of Indiana and New Jer- 
|sey, the Texas Company, the Gasoline 
| Products Company and 24 other oil com- 
|panies. The case is docketed under the 
title of Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana et al. v. United States, No. 378. 


for the previous fiscal year, except that | ments created a monopolistic pool, invalid 
a een jin so far as it transgressed the prohibi- 


tion of the Sherman Act, as the court 
concluded had been done. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] | 


A voluminous record of the case, to- 


Supervision Provided |gether with other appeal papers, was 
deposited in the clerk’s office of the Su- 


For ‘Tourist Homes?’ meme Court, but jurisdictional state- 


ments and briefs have not yet been filed. 

Appearances were entered in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for 
jthe following of the original 51 defend- 
jants: Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
|Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
{Standard Development Company, The 

State supervision of farm accomoda- | Texas Company, Gasoline Products Com- 
tions for tourists is furnished by the|nany, Inc., Standard Oil Company of 
agricultural extension service of West Louisiana, Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
Virginia, according to a statement on | pany, Beacon Oil Company, Owl Oil Com- 
Aug. 23 by the Department of Agri- | pany, Elliott Jones & Company, Hickok 
culture. |Producing Company, Indian Refining 





Plan Arranged in West Virginia 
For Aid of Farmers 


The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

The 2ccommodation of tourists has de- 
veloped everywhere into an_ industry | 
especially popular with farm families on | 
important highways, and agricultural ex- | 
tension agents have long urged the rural 
people in their counties ic maintain high 
standards of sanitation and food if they 
wish to attract the tourist trade. But 
the West’ Virginia extension serv:ce has 
gone even a step further, by offering to 
supervise “Tourist Homes” of nigh 
quality ana give the owner permission 
to use a distinctive sign that shows what 
may be expected by the visitors. - 

Clean, comfortable, well-ventilated 
rooms, goods beds and springs, soft mat- 
tresses, clean sheets, and light, fluffy | 
blankets are required to meet the stand- | 
ard set of the supervised home, as well | 
as good food, such as fried chicken, 
home-cured ham, pure milk and :ream, | 
fresh eggs, home-grown fruits and vege- | 
tables, and other products fresh from the | 
farm. Reasonable rates, uniform among | 
all supervised homes, cordial hospitality, | 
and consideration on the part of the hosts | 
are also insisted upon. Truly these are 
all iter-s which the tourist has been led | 
to believe he would find in country places, | 
but which, alas, have frequently not ma- | 
terialized. 

In most of the eight homes in different 
parts of West Virginia already permit- 
ted to display the special extension serv- 
ice sign one will find for sale the famous | 
wild-blackberry jam made from local na- 
tive fruit, and other garden, dairy, and | 
poultry products, that help increase the | 
farm housewife’s cash income. Thus, 
one industry helps another, and the ex- 


tension service helps both, 
s 





oa 
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the first six months of 1930 were valued 


at $196,100,271, as compared with $352,- | 


433,697 and $259,934,682, respectively, 
for the same period of 1929 and 1928. 
June exports of $22,790,355 represented 
the low mark. 

Six months’ shipments of passenger 
cars declined 50.8 per cent from the like 
period of 1929; trucks, 40.3 per cent; and 
parts and accessories, 39.2 per cent. 

The monthly average for the first half 
of the years. 1926-1930 is as follows: 
$30,344,429; $36,893,851; $43,322,447; 
$58,738,949, and $32,683,378. 

Heavy-capacity trucks was the only 
classification showing an increase both 
in number of units and in value. Ex- 
ports of medium-capacity trucks were 
greater in number, but the valuation was 
lower by approximately $3,500,000. 

In the replacement-parts group, springs 
and asbestos brake lining were improved, 
as were miscellaneous service appliances, 
wrenches, polishes, cycle parts and ac- 
cessories, and trailers, the latter item 
being considerably higher than in the 
same period of 1929. 

Canada is again the leading passenger- 
car market, closely followed by Belgium 
and Argentina. The unfavorable con- 
ditions existing in Australia are reflected 
in the decreased purchases of the coun- 
try, dropping it from the third market 
of importance to eleventh place. Den- 
mark, on the contrary, adyanced from 
the ninth to the fourth major buyer. 

In the truck field Australia and Argen- 
tina provided the greatest numerical de- 
mand, though Canada was the chief buyer 
from the valuation standpoint. Belgium’s 
demand placed this country as the fourth 
market of importance in the truck and 
bus category. 

Canada also led the demand for Ameri- 
can motor cycles, followed by Sweden 
and Germany, though the position of the 
latter two markets is reversed when con- 
sidered on the basis of valuation. 





Census Is Expected to Reveal 


Small Drop in 


Total of Farms 





Agricultural Statistician of Census Bureau Asserts Drop 
Will Not Be Large Because Many City Dwellers 
Are Buying Small Rural Tracts 





EARLY complete ce®nsys reports 

show that final figures will reveal 
a small decline in the number of farms 
in the United States, William L. Aus- 
tin, chief statistician for agriculture of 
the Bureau of the Census, stated orally 
Aug. 23. 

The total number of farms in 1925 
was 6,371,640, and Mr. Austin esti- 
mated oe the decrease in the five-year 
period wil probably be less than 100,- 
000. About 6,270,000 farm schedules 
have been received in the present cen- 
sus, he explained, compared with the 
final figure of 6,371,640 five years ago, 
and some are still arriving but not 
enough to make a great difference. He 
estimated that the additional schedules 
received will be largely offset by the 
number which will be thrown out be- 
cause’ the establishments reporting are 
erronedusly classed as farms under the 
census definition. 


No figures are yet available on the 
total acreage in farms, Mr. Austin said, 
the returns not yet having been ana- 
lyzed. The only statistics of acreage 
completed are preliminary figures for 
seven counties in Kentucky, which 
show a net reduction of about 93,000 
acres. Mr. Austin emphasized that 
these figures are for only a very small 
area and cannot be taken.as an indica- 
tion of the national trend. 

A heavy reduction in the figure ob- 
tained for the number of farms in the 
New England States, for which com- 
plete preliminary figures have been 
made public, may be in part due to a 
change in the instructions issued to 
enumerators who obtained the figures, 
according to oral statements by Jr. 
Leon E. Truesdell, chief statistician for 
population of the Bureau of the Cen- 
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Tariff Reduction 
On Shoes Opposed 
7. 


| 


Manufacturers to Hold 
Conference in Boston 
v 


| Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Aug. 23. 


A conference of shoe manufac- 
turers to consider plans for oppos- 
ing any move toward a reduction 

in the present tariff of 20 per cent 
| on shoes has been called for Sept. 
| 3 by the Massachusetts Industrial 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Commission. 

The meeting was called, accord- 
ing to an announcément at the of- 
fice of the Commission, as a result 
of a recent survey of the Masst- 

| chusetts shoe situation by repre- 
sentatives of the Tariff Commis- 
sion acting under the so-called 
Borah resolution. 
| Governor Frank G. Allen and 
Mayor James M. Curley, of Bos- 
ton, have been inyited to attend 
the conference, it was stated. 


| 





Shows Two Per Cent 
Of Population Jobless 





‘Preliminary April Figures, 
Give 2,508,151 as Idle 
But Able to, Willing to and} 
Looking for Work 


. | 
| Preliminary unemployment figures for 
the United States show that 2.0 per cent 
of the total population last April were 
out of work, able to work, and looking 
|for a job, according to a statement by 
| the Director of the Bureau of the Census, 
| William M. Steuart, Aug. 23. The num- 
ber of unemployed of this class was 
| 2,508,151 of the total population of 122,- | 
698,190, it was stated. 


The highest percentage of unemploy- 
ment among the States was in Michigan, 
where the number out of work was 3.3 
per cent of the total population, while 
in Mississippi and South Dakota, the per- 
centage was the lowest, 0.5 per cent, it 
was shown. The percentage of unem- 
ployed of the total population corre- 
s s exactly with the percentage of 
the announcement of June 26, it was 
stated. 

Total of Gainful Workers 

This first class of unemployed which 
| has been announced will be supplemented 
later on with’ statistics on six other 
classes, when the figures are completed, 
|it was explained. The number of gain- 
| ful workers in the United States is close 
to 40 per cent of the total population, 
|it was pointed out, compared with a per- 
jcentage of 39.4 per cent in 1920. The 
statement follows in full text: 
| The Direetor of the Census today an- 
| nounced that according to preliminary re- 
|turns covering the entire Continental 
| United States, the total number of per- 
| sons usually working at ae gainful occu- 
| pation who were reported at the time of 
| the census in April as without a job, able 
| to work, and looking for a job, amounted 
|to 2,508,151, or 2.0 per cent of the total 
population of the United States (122,- 
698,190). The attached table gives the 
figures by States, showing the popula- 
| tion of each State and the percentage of 
the population returned as out of a job, 
able to work, and looking for a job. 

Incidentally it may be noted that the 
| percentage of the total population repre- 
|sented by this preliminary count of the 
jobless for the country as a whole agrees 
very closely with the percentage shown 
by the release made on June 26, which 
covered a little less than one-fourth of 
the population, thus substantiating the 
|assumption then made, that the earlier 


| 
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‘Homestead Claims 
Showing Decrease 





Final Entries!Said to Involve 


233,630,252 Acres 


Claims to 1,418,660 homesteads have | 
been proved from the passage of the 
Morfil Homestead Act of 1862, to the 
close of the 1930 fiscal year on June 30, 
according to records in the General Land 
Office, Department of the Interior. These 
final homestead entries involve 233,630,- 
252 acres. 

During the fiscal year just ended there 
were 5,310 final homestead entries, the 
acreage totaling 1,371,072, as compared 
with 6,240 final entries and 1,700,950 
acres in the 1929 fiscal year. Land Office 
records reveal that this drop is a con- 
tinuation of a steady decline in 1914 fol- 
| lowing the peak year of 1913. In the lat- 
ter year there were 53,252 final entries 
with an acreage of 10,009,285.16. Previ- 
ous to that there had been about 20,000 to 
25,000 final entries a year since 1884, 
| Since under the original homestead) 
act a claim could not be proved for five | 
years, final entries date back only to the | 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1868. In that! 
year 2,772 final entries were recorded in| 
\the Land Office and they involved 355,-| 
086 acres. | 
he decrease in late years, it was 
| pdinted out orally, is largely due to the| 
fact that the most desirable lands have | 
been fairly well taken up by homestead- 
ers. It was explained also that the fig- 
ures on final homestead entries do not in- | 
clude commuted homesteads. Commuted | 
homesteads are those to which titles are 
not earned by adhering to residence and 
improvement requirements but by pur- 
chase at $1.25 or $2.50 per acre, depend- 
ing on the location with reference to rail- 
roads, after a residence period of 14 
months, 


Che Anited States Dailu 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FroM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BopIES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUGUST 25, 1930 
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President Told | 
Of Air Progress — 


In 18 Months 


Commerce Aeronautical Ex-| 
ecutive Says American 
Planes Daily Equal Four 
Trips Around the Earth | 


| 


Manufacturing Phase 
Is Ready to Improve 


Clarence M. Young Asserts | 
Industry Could Produce) 
7,000 Aircraft Annually) 
With Present Plant 





Every 24 hours American aircraft are| 
flying in this country a scheduled dis- | 
tance equal to four times around the| 
equator, and further extensions and de-| 
velopments are in prospect, according to 
a letter to President Hoover from the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young. | 

The Watres air mail act will stimulate 


aviation in two ways, Mr. Young said, 
by extending the air mail service, and 
by making aerial transportation of pas- 
sengers more widely available. 

The letter, which is a report on com- | 
mercial aviation progress during the last | 
18 months, points out that in this period | 
the number of companies. operating | 
scheduled services has grown from 25 | 
to 45, and the daily mileage has in-| 
creased from 69,000 to 120,000, including | 
the distances flown in other countries | 
of this hemisphere. 

Manufacturing Adjustment 

“The manufacturing phase of the in- 
dustry,” says Mr. Young, “is contracting | 
itself into a smaller but highly special-| 
ized group, surrounded by the very best) 
engineering, production and marketing} 
personnel that is obtainable today.” 

By bringing back into action the quali- 
fied personnel it was forced to release be-| 
cause of the decrease in business, he con- 
tinues, the industry could produce annu- 
ally without difficulty more than 7,000 
planes, and this production could be in- 
creased progressively. 

“At present,” the report says, “the! 
manufacturers are paying strict attention | 
to the needs and desires of an intelligent 
and discriminating aircraft market,” and 
are planning new developments, designs | 
and features. 

Mr. Young’s report, made public at the 
White House, follows in full text: 

My dear Mr. President: In compli- 








‘Bank Supervision 
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“To inform the minds of the 
people and to follow their 
will is the chief duty of those 


placed at their head.” 
—Thomas Jefferson, 
President of the United States, 
1801—1809 
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Philadelphia Area 


ea (Jeneral Business 
Shows Recession 


sie Continues Quiet, 
Retail and Wholesale Trade | 
Experienced Usual Sum- | Survey Reveals ; 


mer Slackness 





HILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 23.— 
Retail and wholesale trade in the 
third Federal reserve district showed 
the usual seasonal decline from June 


to July, according to a statement just Recent Years in July, Says 
issued by the Federal Reserve Bank 


Feder: 
of Philadelphia. The statement fol- | deral Reserve Board 


lows in full text: | 

Wholesale and jobbing trede in the 
aggregate showed a drop of about 5 | 
per cent in dollar sales, the declines 
ranging from about 1 per cent in gro- 
ceries to 25 per cent in jewelry. Sales 
of paper alone were a trifle larger in 
July than in June. In comparison 
with a year ago, the combined sales 
were about 13 per cent smaller, all 
lines except drugs reporting notice- 
able decreases. 

Dollar retail sales, while declining 
by an amount no larger than is usual 
for July, were aboyt 9 per cent below 
July, 1929, reaching the lowest point 
in eight years. All reporting lines, 
including department, apparel, shoe, 
and credit stores, had smaller sales in 
July and in the first seven months 
this year than last. This is also true 
of city areas. 

Stocks of merchandise at retail and 
wholesale establishments at the end of 
July on the whole were at a compara- 
tively low level and were appreciably 
smaller than on the same date last 
year. Collections in the main also 
were in smaller amount than those of 
a year earlier. The rate of turnover 
at reporting retail stores declined 
slightly in July but remained about 
the same for the first seven months 
this year as it was in the same period 
last year. 


Employment in Factories 
Reached Lowest Level of 


Money Rates Remain 
Easy During Month 


Expenditures by Federal De- 
partments Are Found to 
Be Higher Than for Corre- 
sponding Period in 1929 


A further decline in business ac- 
tivity and the lowest level of recent 
years in industrial production and 


factory employment, were reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board in its 
survey of business and financial con- 
ditions in July. Money rates con- 
tinued easy during the first month of 
the fiscal year. 

Full effects of the business de- 
pression, which, according to the 
Reserve Board’s statement continued 
downward in July, will not be re- 
vealed until next March’s income tax 
payments, it was pointed out. June 
and July internal revenue collections 
are less than last year’s comparative 
figures, however, while customs 
from July 1, through Aug. 21, were 
$48,112,030 as compared with $88,- — 
581,926 a year ago. The Treasury’s 
operating deficit on Aug. 21 jwas 
$235,361,781 as against $219,693,663 
last year. 

Expenditures Are Higher 

Expenditures during the first month 
of the fiscal year by the Federal De- 
partments showed an increase of $17,- 
532,262 over July of 1929. Only the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Labor 
showed decreases in their July outlays. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s review 
of general business and financial condi- 








Called No Guarantee 
Of Deposit Safety 


North Carolina Officers Say 
Advocates of Changes in 
Banking Structure Hope 

Ianprove Si i 
To peeve Situation statistics for the months of July’ and 

August follows in full text: 

Business activity declined further dur- 
ing July and industrial production and 
factory employment reached the lowest 


levels in recent years. Crops were dam- 
aged by prolonged drought. Wholesale 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Aug. 23. 
All efforts at securing solvency of 
banking institutions through legislative 
or governmental agencies have failed, ac- 
cording to a statement issued jointly by 


ance with your request for a report onthe Chairman of the Corporation Com- 
the progress of the commercial aviation| mission of the State of North Carolina, 
industry in the United States during) W, T, Lee, and the Chief State Bank Ex- 


prices declined further until early in 

August when agricultural prices in- 

creased, Money rates continued easy. 
Factory Output Decreases 


the last 18 months, I respectfully submit 
the following: 

The industry may be divided into three | 
categories: (1) scheduled air transpor- 
tation; (2) manufacturing; (3) private 
ownership and operation. 

About 18 months ago, 35 companies 
were operating 59 different scheduled air | 
lines over the airways, and were flying 
a total of 69,000 miles every 24 hours, 
in the United States, and into Canada, 
Mexico and Central America. 

At the present time there are 45 such 
companies’ variously engaged in the 
transportation of mail, passengers and 
express, flying approximately 120,000! 
miles per day in the United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico, West Indies, Central and| 
South America. These 45 carriers op-| 
erate 137 mail, passenger and express 
routes, both domestic and foreign. 

Of the.6,786 licensed airplanes in the} 
United States today, about 650 are em-| 
ployed in scheduled air transportation. 
It is estimated that of the remainder 
approximately 20 per cent are used for| 
pleasure flying cl 80 per cent for mis-, 
cellaneous commercial activities, such as 
student instruction, aerial sightseeing, 
crop dusting, aerial photography and ex-|! 
perimental flying. 

When the provisions of the Watres air 
mail act are given full force and effect, | 
this legislation will have two outstand- 
ing features, stimulating in character, 
which should result to both the industry 
and the public. P 

First, air mail will be extended to | 
various parts of the country not now | 
being served, by the utilization of exist- 
ing air passenger transport lines. 

Second, it will assist materially in the | 
establishment of a more comprehensive | 
passenger service throughout the Nation 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


aminer, John Mitchell, 

Governmental supervision of banks has 
met with a sufficient degree of success, 
in their opinion, to warrant its continu- 
ance, the statement says, but guaranty 
of deposits has “proven to be such a 
colossal failure that the idea no longer 
engages the minds of thoughtful people.” 

(The statement will be found in full 
text on page 11,) 

Various Systems Cited 


Production and employment.—Output 
of factories and mines decreased by 
about 6 per cent during July, according 
to the Board’s index of production, which 
makes allowance for seasonal fluctua- 
tions. A number of automobile factories 
were closed during a part of the month 
and there was a substantial reduction in 
output o. iron and steel and cotton tex- 
tiles. Daily average production of bitu- 

Branch, chain and group banking are|Minous coal, lumber, and shoes continued 
described by the authors of the state-|small. In the first half of August, the 
ment as efforts in the direction of sup-|output of steel showed a further slight 
plying the deficiencies of governmental|decrease. Some automobile plants re- 
supervision. poveceine ko each system,|}sumed operations on a limited scale. 
according to them, are “honestly seeking , "y e , , " 
a remedy for banking ills and evils which| ments decreseal’ tarthen uh ee Pays 
in the past have failed to respond to the| middle of July were at the lowest level 
remedies supplied by governmental] since 1922.@ The reduction in number of 
supervision and guaranties. workers employed was largest at steel 





The statement contains a public re- 
quest for the Governor of the State to 
appoint a Commission to make an in- 


and automobile plants, car shops . and 
foundries, hosiery and cotton mills, and 


int om clothing factories. There was a seasonal 
vestigation of the supervision of State! increase in employment in the canning, 
banks in North Carolina “if there is in| flour, and shoe industries. Working 
t » mind of any substantial body of rea-| forces at bituminous coal mines were 
sonable and thoughtful men the thought} further reduced, and the Department of 
or suspicion that the policy of the Com- counetnnnalatieetiaalll 

mission is unsound or unwise; that it is 
not honestly and properly administering 
the State’s banking laws.” 

In their statement of position and} 
policy, explaining the duties of the Cor- 
poration Commission as Supervisor of 
State banks, and the manner of their 
performance, “an effort has been made, | 
and it is hoped successfully made, to em- | 
ploy language which cannot be misun- 
derstood and which will not be mis- 
taken.” 


] 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4. 





Campaign to Raise 
Cotton Price Started 





‘Buy-a-bale-of-cotton’ Slogan of 


With reference to the policy of the 
Commission in dealing with banks that 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 





a < 
Measurements in General Use 


Checked by National Standards 


Director of Bureau in Rad 


io Address Says Relatively 


Small Number of Persons in Business Resort 
To Unethical Practices 


FROM the scales used for the weigh- 

ing of a pound of lard in the cor- 
ner grocery, the measure ysed for a 
peck of potatoes in the s@me place, 
and the yardstick used by the dry- 
goods clerk in selling three or four 
yards of cotton muslin, an unbroken 
chain extends back to the national 
standards maintained in Washington 
by the Bureau of Standards, according 
to an address on Aug. 24*by Dr. 
George K. Burgess, director of that 
Sureau, of the Department of Com- 
merce, 

Nearly all authority for the regula- 
tion of weights and measures arises 
from State or local legislation, and 
the result is that there are 49 major 
administrative units to harmonize, Dr. 
Burgess pointed out. Not all States 
have undertaken active sypervision 


» 
, 


over commercial weighing and meas- 
uring devices and methods, he said, 
but the work is gradually being ex- 
tended. 

Dr. Burgess cited a number of cases 
where it was necessary to bring 
weighing and measuring devices into 
line with the standards, but he added 
that a relatively small number of peo- 
ple resort to unethical or dishonest 
practices, 

“By far the large majority of those 
engaged in trade,” he said, “are in- 
herently honest in their business deal- 
ings, and endeavor to give their ¢us- 
tomers what they pay for.” 

Dr. Burgess spoke by radio through 
WMAL and affiliated stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. (His 
address will be found in full text on 
page 5.) 


Georgia Movement 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Aug. 23. 

Another “buy-a-bale-of-cotton” move- 
ment is being launched in an effort to 
stimulate the market price of cotton, 
according to an oral statement by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Eugene 
Talmadge. A similar campaign in 1914 
resulted in an increase in price from 8 ¢ 
cents per pound to 30 cents per pound 
within a period of 12 months, the Com- 
missioner declared. 

“The present price of cotton, about 10 
cents per pound, is ridiculously low,” 
Commissioner Talmadge stated, “as is 
evidenced by the fact that the cotton 
manufacturers are buying all they can 
get. 
| “The average weight of a bdle of cot- 
ton is 500 pounds and if individuals gen- 
erally throughout the cotton belt will 
buy a bale at $60, which would establish 
a price of 12 cents per pound, there would 
be only a speculative value of $10 in- 
volved. If the price of cotton goes UPs 
the purchasers will get the benefit o 
the advance, and by establishing the pres- 
ent price at 12 cents per pound the grow- 
ers will be benefited immeasurably. 

“Even at 12 cents per pound, which 
is much less than they should receive 
‘for their prduct, the cotton growers of 
the South will be able to pay off their 
pressing obligations and thus stimulate 
general business conditions. ¢ 
| “I am advising cotton growers through- 
out Georgia to sell only so much of their 
cotton as is necessary to pay urgent 
obligations and to hold the remainder of 
their crop until prices advance,” 
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Delaware Gain 


Hydrophobia Said Fleet Maneuvers to Be Study Survey Planned New Type of Eskimo | é 
To Show Decline Of Defense of Panama Canal | For Secondary In Remote Section of Alaska [n Population 


“In United States Navy De School Syste Due to Suburbs 


General Opinion That Dogs ‘Office of Education Tells of | 


| 
‘Census Bureau Announces 
i | Eki rowth to 238,380 Al- 
Suffer From Disease Only) Defense of the Panama Canal from|attack on Panama Canal defenses will Program for Study of | Eskimos of ~ ap arp of Growth 9 
In Summer Is Erroneous, enemy attack, by both surface and air|be under the*direct observation of Rear Administration and Super-| e race have been discovered i ing 


| 
| 
M1 Descendants of Original Inhabitants Found Ljving Along 
Kuskokwim River by Scientist From the 
t Smithsonian Institution 








partment Announces 180 Warships and 256 Air- 
craft Will Participate in Major Tactical 
; Practice Next Winter 


| 
| 
| | 








\ 








Since 1926 the Smithsonian Institution | 
has conducted research on problemts of | 
{sections of southwestern Alaska along|the origin and antiquity of American 





though Wilmington’s To- 


Federal Agency Says 


There is a decrease in hydrophobia, 
or rabies, in the United States in recent 
‘years, both in the number of deaths re- 
sulting from mad-animal bites, and the 
number of mad animals reported, it was 
stated orally by the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, Aug. 23. There 
has been a steady decline in the number 
of cases reported this year from Febru- 
ary to June, he said. 

There are many general opinions about 
mad dogs that are erroneous, and in some 
of these opinions, superstition is the 
basis, Dr. Cumming pointed out, partic- 
ularly that mad dogs are prevalent only 
in Summer. There are in reality as 
many in December as in August, he said. 
Mad dogs do not necessarily run wild or 
froth at the mouth, as commonly sup- 
posed, he said. 

Peculiar Disease 

Hydrophobia is a peculiar disease, the 
Surgeon General said, and it is of un- 
usual interest because of the great length 
of time which elapses after the bite of 
the dog or other rabid animal before any 
disturbances are noted in the victim. It 
is also interesting because of the tefri- 
fying and violent symptoms which char- 
acterize it, the extreme suffering that 
it causes, and because once the disease 
has developed it practically always ter- 
minates fatally, at least in so far as 
‘human beings are concerned, he said. 


| craft, will be the major tactical maneuver |Admiral Jehu V. Chase, United States 
of the United States Fleet during the| Navy, at present a member of the Gen- 


|the Kuskokwim River, it was stated! aborigines — Indians and Eskimos — in 


vision Methods lorally Aug. 23 by the head of the De-|the far north,’ where the two continents 


, forth i Winter war games, accord-|¢ral Board, but scheduled to relieve Ad- 
roy ee S ; miral W. V. Pratt, United States Navy, | ee 
|as Commander-in-Chief,.United States! A study willbe made of the adminis- | 4 
Fleet, in September. The attacking force tration and supervision of secondary edu-' Hrdlicka. — : 
will be under command of Admiral Frank | cation in this country by the national) Dr. Hrdlicka has just returned from an 
|H. Schofield, United States Navy, Com-| survey as one of its major projects in expedition to Alaska, where he spent the 
mander-in-Chief of the Battle Fleet./an investigation of the whole secondary | Summer in research on problems of the 
Naval forces assisting in the defense of education system, it was announced origin and antiquity of American abo- 
the Canal will be under Vice Admiral | orally at the United States Office of Edu-!rigines, Indians and Eskimos. 
Arthur L. Willard, Commander Scouting | cation Aug. 23. | “As a result of the Summer’s work,” 
bee gage | When completed, educators and aw pa Lines ie “it has saat —— 
rs ; -s will have before them details establishe at represeptatives of a 
57 Recommissioned j lent Sete eT paninineetian from which| newer and more extreme Eskimo type 
Destroyers Among Units ‘the most economical and efficient system now live in certain regions of Alaska. 
During the concentration period at/|can be studied as a guide for future or-) This Pane not li a —— 
Panama that will follow the Canal de-| ganization. ; a eee Phery > ae is ee oy der 
fense problem, all units of the fleet will)” Personal visits will be made to various sons, ut a differentiation from the older 
be manewvered in tactical formations parts of the country by specialists so | type; a differentiation realized since their 
under the supervision of Admiral Chase. {that different systems can be scrutinized | ete to the Sep bry Pot 
_ Present plans for the fleet concentra-| more closely for more adequate con- cast ines ies - t ne | 
cae Fe eee ag employ* | clusions. from Kuskokwim Tay > We base of 
|ment o attleships, three airc 0 , s 
carriers, 13 light cruisers, 74 destroyers, Mount McKinley.” - 
39 submarines and 44 auxiliary ships. These people, living in a hitherto un- 
Based on board and operating from the explored region, are quite intelligent 
ships of the fleet will be 256 naval air- and adaptable, Dr. Hrdlicka explained. 
craft. i — aa ~ —— - > 
The fleet organization for the cruise | BEeceron ls) ae, BAS COpreciale e 
. “ | population for fhe last 70 years, they 
— > - oa Se SS Soe | 'would advance to a comparatively high 


in the Carikbean this year| Ses 3 
' (1930). There will be but one battleship, | et ot ees Se. Sey oe 


the “Arkansas,” in the Scouting Fleet,;- ~ .ipiects of inquiry which the office 3 

ithe “Florida,” “Wyoming,” and “Utah” jor Sublet ws: ee P Locality Separated 
being scheduled for inoperative status | 1. Brief historical statement in order From Outside World 

|this Fall, Light Cruiser Division 5 will}, relate the development of the organi- | ky Saati up alii then tee ta as 
| appear in the fleet maneuvers for the first zation for the administration of Oe ge ge cmavenen cn wel 


ing to an announcement of the Depart- 
;ment of the Navy on Aug. 23. 

More than 180 warships of the com- 
bined east and west coast fleets, as well 
las 256 aircraft will participate in the 
maneuvers at Panama from Feb, 12 ‘o 
Mar. 24, it was stated. It is contem- 
plated that the Scouting Fleet, normally 
based on the East Coast, will assist in the 
defense of the Canal, while the Battle 
Fleet will represent the attacking force. 

The Department’s announcement fel- 
lows in full text: 


The schedule for the annual Winter | 


|maneuvers of the United States Fleet 
has been issued and ‘ncludes a concen- 
tration of all available forces operating 
along the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards 


at Panama during the per‘od from Febrv- ! 


ary 12 to March 24, 1931. 

Units of the Battle Fleet and those of 

e Scouting Fleet will meet outside the 
‘entrance to Panama Bay, the Pacific 
{terminus of the Canal, to engage in a 
problem involving the defenses of the 
Canal. It is contemplated that the 
Scouting Fleet will assist in the defense 
of the Canal while the Battle Fleet will 
|represent the attacking force. 


| Battle Fleet to Return 


To Pacific Coast 


The units of the Scouting Fleet will 
leave their East Coast bases on Jan. 10 
where 





|partment of Physical Anthropology of 
| the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. Ales 





Twelve Major Subjects 

Dr. Fred Engelhart of the University 
of Minnesota, it was explained, is head- 
ing this aspect of the survey, and is be- 
ling assisted by specialists in the Office 
of Education where check lists are being 
prepared and sent to commissioners and 
superintendents of education to ascer- 


tain appropriate facts. 
The investigation will involve 12 ma- 


;such men as _ Dally 


approach each other most closely, Dr. 
Hrdlicka said. 
Research by the Institution was begun 
in 1863. It was interrupted and reopened 
by Dr. Hrdlicka in 1926. Explorations 
during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries were carried on by 
Nelson, Murdock, 
Cantwell, and Ray, and many others. 


anthropological research in America pro- 
gressed so much that it seemed almost 
certain that the continent was peopled 
from Asia,” Dr. Hrdlicka pointed out. 
“But earlier researches were not suffi- 
cient to-offer direct evidence or proof 
of facts, and as a result the new series 


!of expeditions was started in 1926, and 


since then have been carried on by at 
least one, but usually two parties from 
the Smithsonian Institution. These ex- 
plorations will be continued until hy- 
potheses and inductions in these lines 
are replaced, as far as is possible, by 
solid facts.” 


Result of Inquiries 
Termed Gratifying 


New explorations are directed, on one 
hand, toward study of living full-blood 
remains of early population, and on the 
other hand they endeavor to collect all 


| skeletal remains of‘ywian from regions in 


which they still may be found, it was ex- 
plained. 

“A third function of these expeditions 
is to discover and study old accumula- 


“Since beginning explorations in 1863, | 


tal Declined 


The growth of Delaware in population 

from 1920 to 1939 was due largely to the 
increases of the suburbs of the City of 
| Wilmington, though that city had a de- 
;crease in population, according to a 
| statement issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, Aug. 23. The statement fol- 
| lows in full text: 
The final figures for the population of 
| Deleware have been issued by the Bu- 
|reau of the Census, constituting the first 
;number of the first series of population 
{bulletins for the Census of 1930. The 
total population of the State on Apr. 1, 
| 1930, was 238,380, which represents an 
| increase of 15,377, or 6.9 per cent, over 
| the population returned in 1920. This is 
the smallest rate of increase shown by 
| the State since the Census of 1840. 

The first enumeration of the popula- 
tion of Delaware was in 1790. The popula- 
tion in that year was found to be 59,096,, 

|and in the apportionment of ,;representa- 
‘tives in Congress, Delaware was allowed 
|one member. Following the Census of 
| 1810, the State was given two Repre- 
|sentatives, but in 1820 its representa- 
| tion dropped back to one. At every cen- 
|sus since the first, Delaware has shown 
| some increase in population. Though the 
; total population is~small, its population 
| per square mile (121.3) is exceeded by 
| that of only nine other States. 
Wilmington Population, 
More than half of the population of 





Some observers claim an occasional re-|for the Guantanamo Bay area 


covery in animals, but so far apparently 


they will remain until Feb. 3. They will 


time. Theve will be many “new faces” ondary education in public schools to the | 
in the Destroyer Squadrons, occasioned packground and origin of the underlying 


outside world, that they have had no 
|means of escaping the ravages of the 


no one has ever recorded a recovery in| then proceed to and transit the Canal, 
man, he added. arriving at Panama on Feb. 12., 
The origin of rapies goes back before | units of the Battle Fleet will leave t 
the Christian era, Dr. Cumming de-| West Coast bases on Feb. 7 and 
clared, and mention of it is foynd in the to Panama Bay. 
works of the ancient Greek and Roman, oth fleets remain in the Panama Bay 
writers of that time. Not only dogs, but ‘area until Mar. 24 to engage in tactical 
practically all warm-blooded animals are problems. During this time, the fleet 
susceptible to rabies, some much more | wil] be divided into approximately equal 
than others, it was explained, but dogs | parts, as was done this past year, in order 


heir 


=, the great danger to human that ’ tactical exercises between two 
a: : fleets of almost equal strength may be 
There are two types of the disease, conducted. 


the furious type and th te type, it ‘ 
was shown, pe oo teona tear Ral After Mar. 24, the Battle Fleet will re- 


nate in the same animal, or at least,/ turn to its west coast bases and will op- 
the dog may be quiet at one stage of | crate from them until the end of the 
the disease and furious at another, The fiscal year, June 30. Upon the departure 
dog may be morose and sullen, or un- | from Panama on Mar. 25, the Scouting 
usually playful and affectionate, it was | Fleet will go to Guantanamo area where 
disclosed, but this stage quickly passes ,it will remain ‘until May 3, thence pro- 
into one of excitability and the dog may |ceeding to the Narragansett Bay-Cape 
run wild for a day or two, and bite any | Cod area. 

number of persons and animals, with-| The fleet problem centering around the 
out the owner ever knowing it. 

During the period from February to 
June of this year, the number of cases 
of rabies reported by State health offi- 
cer to the Public Health Service was 
“619 compared with 770 for the same pe- | 
riod of last yeat, it was said, while in 
1929 the number of deaths from rabies 
was 75 and for the preceding two years, 
it was 93 and’ 106, respectively. 

All bites from animals that are mad| 
should be cauterized, preferably, with| 
pure nitric acid by a physician, if pos- 
sible, it was said. The Pasteur treat- 
ment should always be given as soon) 
“as possible, it was advised, if the animal | 
is known to be suffering with rabies. 

{ Rabies is caused by a living germ, 
without doubt, but it is more difficult to 
{prove than in most other germ diseases, 





Buying Power Said | 


To Drop in Germany 





Receivers of Unemployment 
Doles Said to Have, In-| 
creased 100 Per Cent 


The buying power of the masses is be-| 
|ing greatly lessened in Germany as a| 
result of labog conditions, and the num- 


it was said. The germ is conveyed in the oan of -sneetoans ‘ef euneaerunent dein 
‘saliva of the rabid animal, at the time |” that country on July 1, 1930, had in- 
that the victim is bitten, or it may be|creased by 100 per cent over the number 
conveyed in the saliva gom the tongue,|of receivers on the same date last year, 
yby the licking of a hand on which there | according to a report from Consul Gen- 


fis a wound, even though it is only a pin-| 
scratch. Rabies is very prevalent in the |¢ral J. Klahr Huddle of Cologne, Ger- 


;United States, Dr. Cumimng said. |many, made public by the Department| 


: ee jof Commercé “Aug. 23. The Department 
‘Battle Fleet Aircraft |statement follows in full text: 
Set Low Death Record 


Basing estimates on the latest figure 
available, the total number of receivers! 
of doles in Germany on July 1, was 
placed at 1,833,000 or 900,000 more than 

é last year at the same time, and there 
were 400,000 more receivers of doles in 
the particular sections of Westphalia and 
|the Rhineland, important industrial sec- 
tions of Germany, than last year, ac- 
» cording to a report from Consul General 


, Aeronautics Letter Shows Five 
i Fatalities in-61,877 Hours 








A recor@ considered “most creditable 


~~ 


, ) - Klahr Huddle, Cologne, Ger 
¢was established by the aircraft squad- . , port tec? 
rons with the battle fleet du@ing the fis- ads puniie by the Department of Com- 


peal year 1930, it has been announced in 
the Bureau of Aeronautics news letter, 
twhen a total of 61,877 hours were flown 
‘with only five deaths and six injuries 


Cologne Area Cited 
_In reporting on the labor market in the 
Cologne consular district Mr. 
points out that an accurate indication of 


proceed 


Huddle. 


by the recommissioning of 57 destroyers 





The | which had been tied alongside docks on| 


| the east and west coasts, these recom- 
missioned destroyers having taken the 
place of a like number which have been 
| decommissioned for disposal. 6 


Owners of Shale Oil 
Lands Called Secure 


Interior Department Says! 
Government Is Not Try- 
ing to Gain Title 





Persons who have complied with the 
law have no need to be alarmed over 
their titles to Colorado shale ‘oil lands, 


|and any impression that the Government 


is trying to acquire their lands is erro- 
neous, it was stated orally Aug. 23 on 
behalf of the Department of the Interior: | 

The shale oil lands are regarded as} 
potential sources of petroleum it was) 
stated. However, production of liquid 
petroleum is so cheap that oil in the| 
shale will not likely be utilized until 
reserves of the liquid near depletion or 
inexpensive processes for extracting the 
oil fram the shale are developed, 


The actign of the Government in the 
Colorado problem is merely a matter of 
course and agitation which has arisen 
is unwarranted, it was pointed out. Those 
persons who have fulfilled the require- 
ments of the law can obtain patents from 
the General Land Office, and those who 
have not may have their titles invali- 
dated, 


There are thousands of cases involving 
these shale oil deposits which must be 
settled, it was explained. Thousands of | 
persons filed on the shale ojl lands under 
the old mining law and before the 1920 | 
leasing act. Some of them have not pér- 
formed their yearly assessment of $100; 
annually on their holdings, as the law! 
specifies they must do. Thus the Gov- 
ernment must take over their holdings 
as in the case of a homesteader who has 
not made required improvements on, his | 
property. Titles must be cleared up, it | 
was pointed out, although, of course, it | 
is not the wish of the Government to in- | 
jere holders of the titles. 

The Government is now operating un- | 
der the decision of the Supreme Court in | 
the Krushnic test case (IV U. S. Daily | 
3037), it was stated. The locator in that 
case had allowed his assessment work to 
lapse for several years. But the court 
held that to invalidate his title, Land Of- 
fice officials should have filed a protest | 





| 


| school systems and the various types of |Indian that the more specialized extreme | 
‘central office organization developed to type as 
|carry on the work in secondary schools. | pointed out. 


| sitions 


| philosophies and practices. | tuberculosis which has been in evidence 
2. Analysis of forces such as school | for more than half a century,” he pointed 
law, regulations, personnel factors, and out. “About one-third of the entire pop- 
, the like which have become determinants | ylation is afflicted with some form of 
| and controls of the existing types of or-| this disease.” : 
ganizations. ; Two important discoveries have re- | 
Board of Education Place 
3. 


| sulted from the recent research, Dr. 
The direct responsibility assumed , Hrdlicka stated. : Bi 
by the State departments and accrediting | “First, there is definite determination 
| bodies which have made staff members of | of the fact that Eskimo population con- 
| these offices’ functioning officials in the | stitutes the latest atrivals on this con- 
|administration and supervision.of local | tinent from Asia. Second, there is dis- | 
secondary schools. covery of the ancestral type already | 
|" 4. Place assumed by boards of educa- mentioned, and earlier discovery of rep- 
tion and their executives in the various | resentatives of a fundamental and doubt- | 
types of organizations planned for the | less older type in the Eskimo stream, 
management of local secondary units. still living in certain regions.” 

5. The responsibilities assigned to and| It was further determined that the| 
assumed by the central office of local | older Eskimo type is mueh nearer to the 


in Greenland, Dr. Hrdlicka! 
This is not due to an odd 

6. Evaluation of the various plans in/ mixture of Indian and Eskimo, he said, 
operation for the administration of the but constitutes an original type of| 
various types of secondary schools Eskimo people in general. ae 
— — ——_. ualiaindinabiiit “This type, it on a is scope 4 

. Evaluation the various 1Za- a variant derived from the same o 
tion plans operating ,within various | Asiatic source which has in older times 
types of schools for administration and | given America its various Indians,” ex- 

upervision. ‘ eS lained Dr. Hrdlicka. 

. 8. The place delegated the principal in x beskosialiedl yr brought 

the tegen _ and pe coat = equally striking results, it was stated. — 

secondary schools In various types Of) «These explorations have shown, in 

local — —. eaten aes brief, the existence about the Bering 
ysis s s - . * = : 

9. rae y loved in.the various staff pe-| Strait of ancient,,gulture, shown mainly | 
sonnel emplo} d ‘ith d in implements and objects of ivory,” Dr.| 
having to do wi secondary | Hrdlicka said. “These objects, fossilized 
1° Sindy ofthe functions assigned and | with, age, thow richnet and Benuty far 
the duties and responsibilities allocated manent ensactt 
to the various membersegof the adminis- | : 


I os : | It has not yet been definitely deter- | 
pee oe ak staff employed | mined who were the originators and 
in sec : 


ees es , | bearers of this culture, he explained. Its 
-" a ae —— | remains lie in perpetually frozen ground, 
schools to t cell oc st AB, staff | limiting and _retarding excavation, he 
—, ag yf clesical work | Pointed out, but the localities where 
members these remains occur are now fairly well 


and routine duties. | : 
12. The organization within schools | a -lher-ag on the American side of 


and systems to coordinate effort, to re-|" “«tntense excavations will be carried 
duce ee duplication, and to de-' 1 until problems of this wondefful cul- 
velop cooperation. |ture are solved,” Dr. Hrdlicka stAted. 


| Sea 
Cost of New Submarine 


Loan to Dairy League 
Estimated at 95,000,000 Not to Be Suspen re 


The submarine V-7 now building, at| 
the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, N. H., will | 


cost approximately $5,000,000, and will’ Member of Farm Board States | 


schools. 














S 1 Delaware is to be found in the City of 
tions, such as house ruins and so forth,| Wilmington and in Representative Dis- 
which indicate | the cultural status of/tricts 6 and 7, which adjoin the city on 
people once living in those parts,” Dr.|/the north and west. While the popula- 
Hrdlicka said. : er tion of Wilmington proper declined 3.2 

These combined investigations have! per cent between 1920 and 1930, or from 
revealed much of such knowledge as is|110,168 to 106,597, the population of 
now available about the early settlement! Districts 6 and 7 increased 69 per cent 
of the American continent, it was stated.| and 127 per cent, respectively, in spite 

“Results of combined investigations|of loss of area through annexation to 
have been most gratifying,” Dr. Hrdlicka| the city. The population of Wilmington, 
concluded, “though the majority of prob-| together with these adjoining districts, 
lems, instead of being simplified, have! was 122,917 in 1920 and 131,831 in 1930, 
grown in complexity. The more we dis-| representing an increase of 8,914, or 7.2 
cover, the more intricate become the) per cent. The gain in population in these 
problems ahout which research is being;two suburban districts alone was. 12,- 
conducted, but we hope to continue in-| 485, which accounts for more than four- 
vestigations until suppositions and pre-| fifths of the total increase in the entire 


sumptions are replaced wherever possible 
by solid facts.” 





New-ty ye Airplanes 


Are Tested by Army 


Material Liaison Section Ex- 
plains Work at Dayton 


New-type airplanes constructed by 
commercial manufacturers are undergo- 
ing tests at the Army Air Corps field 
at Dayton, Ohio, it was stated orally 
Aug. 23 on behalf of the materiel liaison 


tionary types” of planes, it was ex- 
plained. 

Although there is an unusual number 
of craft destined for experiments and 
tests to ascertain the value of recent 
developments, the work being carried on 
at present is essentially of routine na- 
ture, Lt. Julian Haddon said. 

Two-seated pursuit planes, and low- 
wing monoplanes are scheduled to be 
given thorough tests by the Air Corps, 
Lt. Haddon declared, and all new de- 
sign features will be given thorough in- 
spection to determine their practica- 
bility in service aviation. 

The new pursuit planes, it was learned, 
have been constructed by the Bertiner- 
Joyce Aircraft Corporation for tests, and 


ber of guns now provided for planes of 
this sort. The wing surface, it is said, 
will be but little larger than the present 
single-seaters. 

Tests have been completed on a series 
of O-25 two-seater observation planes, 





ive employment to about 100 men for Fi 
. years, the Acting Secretary of the) Stand on New York Situation 


Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, announced | 
orally Aug. 23. 

The vessel, without engines will cost 
approximately $4,100,000, he said. The 
engines, to be constructed at the Navy 
Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., will cost approxi- 
mately $900,000. | 


The Federal Farm Board will not sus- 
pend its loan of $4,000,000 to the Dairy- | 
| men’s League, a dairy cooperative asso- | 
ciation, William F. Schilling, member of | 

Board, stated orally Aug. 23. 

Mr. Schilling referred to published re- 


Lt. Haddon said, and most of an order 
of 40 have been delivered. The low-wing 
monoplanes, of the type used in making 
recent cross-country record trips, are to 


section, but there is no assurance that| 
the military defenses of the country will) 
be entrusted in the future to “revolu-| 


will carry two men and twice the num- | 


| State. 

| New Castle County, in which the City 
| of Wilmington is located, increased from 
| 148,239 in 1920 to 161,032 in 1939. The 


'two soutHern counties, Kent and, Sussex, ‘ 


are largely rural, and, in common with 
rural areas of other States, showed rates 
; of increase smaller than the rate for the 
State as a whole. 

-A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Delafware, giving the num- 
ber of inhabitants in each county, repre- 
sentative district, city, and town, may be 
obtained by writing to the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 


Schedule for Campaign 
Fund Inquiry Considered 


The special Senate committee for the 
investigation of Senate campaign expen- 
ditures met at Glacier National Park 
| Aug. 23 in an executive session for the 
|purpose of arranging a schedule of ac- 
/tivities until the reassembling of Con- 
/gress, according to advices received at 
his office Aug. 22, from Senator Nye, 
¢Rep.), of North Dakota, chairman of 
the committee. 

It is the plan of the committee, it was 
stated orally at Senator Nye’s office, to 
|go into Nebraska following the Glacier 
|/Park session, to hold further hearings 
|relative to the filing of the name of 
George W. Norris, Broken Bow grocer, 
in the Republican State primary, in op- 
| position to his veteran namesake, Sena- 
{tor Norris. ’ 

‘It is expected that the committee will 
| then go to Chicago to investigate further 
into the Illinois primaries, it was stated. 





!be examined to learn their values for 
attack purpose. 

Experimental work with new planes is 
being conducted with regularity by the 
Air Corps, Lt. Haddon pointed out, and 
all developments in commercial aero 
‘nautics are considered by the Army. 





The vessel is the seventh of the nine 


,to personnel. 
‘hours flown per death were 12,375. The 
.commander of the squadrons, the news 
jletter announcement states, “feels that 
ithe above results in view of the highly 
*specialized, congested, and complex na- 


The analysis of accidents shows that | 


the general conditions prevailing in Ger- 
many as a whole may be obtained be- 
including almost all forms of business 
enterprise from agriculture and mining 
to the distribution of highly finished 


cause of the diversified industries there, | 


and compelled the man to present evi-| authorized by Congress in 1927. It is now 
dence showing cause for his lapse of as-| about 8 per cent complete. Work on the 
sessments. Thus, in the absence of coun- |two remaining submersibles of the series 
ter claims, such a locator holds title, ac-| has not been commenced, and is being 
cording to the ruling of the court. |held in abeyance by Presidential order. 








products by rail and waterway. The 
district is composed of the Rhine Provy- 
ince (not, however, jurisdiction over Saar 
Basin territory which is subject to event- 
ual plebescite), the enclave of Land- 
esteil Birkenfeld belonging to the state 
of Oldenburg, the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, and the states of Schaum- 


sture of operations required in the air- 
‘craft squadrons, battle fleet, are most 
bereditable.” The squadron with the ficet, 
ethe Bureau of Aeronautics reports, com- 
tprise more than 200 planes. 

} The Bureau of Aeronautics previously 
tg ee a fiscal year 1930 saw 
*more hours and miles flown with fewer . : 
‘fatalities than any year in the history |U™S-Lippe, Lippe, and Waldeck. 

sof naval aviation. Approximate figures|, AS a result of labor conditions there, 
tfor all Navy aviation shew the flying | it is observed, the report states, that the 
*hours per fatality as 14500 and per fa-| buying power of the masses is being 
ytal accident as 18,150. greatly lessened. The hope that Fall 
5 conditions will bring a betterment seems 


: ee se = | but faint, it is reported. 
Illicit Liquor Termed | The second ahew a the year ordi- 
Basis of Crime Rin 


o narily witnesses a big recovery in the 
gs labor markets. Discharges in the iron 
|and steet and mining industries in the 
| Spring months are taken up by increased 
Pro qancd in Corning and building. But 
° : e | the present year has seen no such de- 
It Gives Financial Support velopment, the report states. Figures 
| show an almost static condition for both 
the Rhineland and Westphalia. 
Des Moines, Aug. 23. Building Activities Decline 
Illicit liquor operators are furnishing, Agriculture is in a fair way, but the 
crime rings with financial support with; bottom seems to have dropped out en- 
ywhich to carry out major crime opera-|tirely in building activities, it is said. 
#tions, Attorney General John Fletcher| There are no federal or municipal pyoj- 
;has declared recently, discussing crime | ects and private capital for building pur- 
+ conditions. poses is not in evidence. Absorption 
* Jail sentences for all liquor runners,|of excess labor supply has therefore 
, Mr. Fletcher believes, would soon deprive | scarcely equalled the increased number 
«the criminal element of the necessary| of unemployed recently thrown on the 
* financial backing. |market by alleged retrenchment meas- 
4 “Our method of assessing fines against | ures or actual shutdowns on the part of 
illicit dealers in liquor,” he said. “is| industrial employers. 
§ little more than licensing their illegal =xports have held up fairly well, the 
» business. ie 3 . report continues, considering the low 
+ “The imposition of a fine without im-| state of world markets, but it is the do- 
| position of a jail sentence or penitentiary mestic market which is failing. 
sentence simply | enables them to con-| Consul General Huddle points out that 
tinue in their criminal careers, — as a result of depressed conditions in the 
The man who enters the business of | jabor market the public pension ques- 
bootlegging is entering the kindergarten tion js a very acute one and the pension 
of crime. He graduates into a major system in Germany should “by all means 
criminal in nine cases out of ten. ee be made the subject of intensive study 
Mr. Fletcher urged appropriating hy United States economists and law- 
| bodies to be liberal with funds for equip-| makers, both Federal and State” in or- 
ping peace officers to deal with criminals der that certain mistakes in the problem 
“and advises thorough training for the might be avoided in the event a sim- 
officers in handling their equipment. lilar situation arises in this country. 


{ 


sa e¢mes 


_ #! lowa Attorney Genéral Holds 


State of Iowa: 
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fry 
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On Cause and Remedy 


The subcommittee of the Senate Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations, appointed 
under Senate Resolution 256 for the in- 
vestigation of commercial relations with 
China, apd the influence of the slump in 
silver prices thereon, will meet in San 
Francisco, Aug. 27, to take testimony 
from a number of importers, exporters 
and bankers having commercial rela- 
tions with China, according to informa- 
tion received at his office from Senator 


San Francisco Conference to Study 
Effect of Silver Price on Chinese Trade 





Senate Committee Will Confer With Shippers and Bankers 


for Decline in Exports 





the world silver market, and to deter- 
mine upon some remedial steps. 


of Commerce, in a communication to Sen- 

‘ator Pittman, relative to the proposed 
|work of the committee, attributed the 
slump in export trade with China to 
three causes, namely, war conditions in 
China, low commodity prices, and ex- 
|change rates against China by reason of 
the low price of silver. 


Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary | 


ports that Aaron Sapiro, counsel for the| 
Harlem and Bronx Milk Dealers Asso- | 
| ciation, had requested suspension of the | 
|loan in a letter to the Board. Mr. | 


| Schilling said the letter had not as yet) 


been received. 

The Dairymen’s League, it was stated 
lorally at the Board’s offices, has 45,000 | 
| producer members in five States, and | 

sells a large part of the milk distributed | 
in New York City. 

With respect to the reported charge 

by Mr. Sapiro that the League is about 
;to use Federal funds to acquire con- 
trol of the wholesale distribution of milk | 
|in New York City, “threatening ruin to | 
legitimate competitors,” it was stated | 
orally at the Board’s offices that the at- 
|titude of the Board in such _mat- 
|ters had been expressed by its Chair- 
|man, Alexander Legge, in an address 
in which he said: 

“If that processor, whoever he may | 
be, is doing a useful service at a rea-| 
sonable cost, he has nothing to worry | 
about. Service has to_be performed. If 
he can do it as cheaply, as well and as 
| efficiently as anybody else, why should 
he worry? He won’t have to change. If 
he is not doing it effectively and econom- 
ically, and furnishing good service for 


Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, chairman ~ 

of the subcommittee, Aug. 23. ‘| All Plans  , 
Other members of the subcommittee | Propose Loans to China 

are Senators Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 

fornia; Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan; 

Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, and Ship- 


the revenue he gets out of it, he is 
geging to pass out of the picture any-| 
| way. It may be competition, it may be| 
“There have been numerous plans sug-| cooperation, but in any event he is go-| 
gested informally to the “committee ing, because the inefficient has to go.” 
\through the cnaizmen wikten miges rem- | 

stead (F.-L.), of Minnesota. sdy the situation,” Senator Pittman said. | a 
Witnesses to be heard in San Fran- ances plans, of course, all deal. with Production of Soft Coal 
Increased During Week 





cisco also include experts of the Univer-|the financing of China. They all deai 
sity of California, who have recently|with the aid of credit to China, either | 
made an extensive survey of the Chinese | by the loan of gold or the loan of silver. 
situation, according to Senator Pittman.| ““These plans propose that the United 


Hearings Also Planned | States should’ lend to the Chinese gov- 


ernment hundieds “, ge < cuneen 
5 jities of silver now stored in the Treasury | d 1 
In Several Other Ci as silver dollars, to be expended ugger | pared wom oe omen & the poe 
Subsequent hearings will be held at) oie arrangement between China and | Week, this shows an inc Producti 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Salt Lake City, | the United States. What the committee ae Satin, or “8 per cout » Pr 0 
Reno, Denver, and Spokane before the) wishes is a record of the facts as to during t oweek tn 19 corresponding 
committee returns to the East. A number | .onditions in China, and import and ex- _ that of Aug. 16, amounted to 9,666,- 
will also be heard in various cities iN | port conditions affecting: our commerce ( one iets ‘ ia he 
the East, including New York, Akron, | with China. After having ascertained e total production of anthrac 
;and Washington, Senator Pittgman said. | those facts, from those w ’ 
The purpose of ‘the investigation, ac- yrally follows that the committee will, wee 


|eording to Chairman Pittman, is the|seek the cause 0 S t ! 
investigation of the causes of the great| ports, and then seek remedies. In the{ output as in the preceding week. Pro- 





The total production of soft coal dur- | 
ing the week ended Aug. 16, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 8,163,000 net tons. Com- 





k ended Aug. 16 is estimated at 1,- 





ho know, it nat-| the State of Pennsylvania during the| 


f the depression of ex-| 13,000 net tons—practically the same | 
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i i i i ri it | ducti i ve i 929 cor- 
decrease in the export trade of the United | meantime, the committee will not permit | duction during the week in 1$ 
States with Ching, to examine the fac-|ijtself to be committed to any plans what-| responding with that of Aug. 16, 
tors that enter into the depression, par- pe from the evidence taken before the| amounted to 1,113,000 net tons. 


ticularly the influence of the decline in (Issued by the Bureau of Mines.) 
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Found Effective | 
In Forest Fires 





Forest Service Expanding 
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i, Pumping Truck Drought Conditions Unrelieved Ex 


In Most Sections cf Country Decline Due to. 





Showers Are Reported, However, in Sections of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota and Pennsylvania 





Use of Mobile Equipment Drought conditions continued up to| going to appear in any great quantity, 


In Its Campaign Against 
Flames 


} 


By W. T. Murphy 
United States Forest Service 


With all the time and effort that are 
being put into the study of fores’ fire 
suppression tactics, we can not get away 
from the primary importance of water 
as a means of extinguishing fire. ‘In 
southern California, where water sup-, 
plies are probably as limited as in any| 
other forest area in the United States, | 
special effort has been made to speed up 
the development of tank trucks and 
pumps and of sources of water supply. 

ne of the most notable advances made 
oh the Angeles National Forest in pro- 
vision for suppressing fjres has been the 
introduction of combination pump and 
tank trucks. “3 ; 

The start was made by lining up for 
fire duty as many road sprinkler tank 
trucks and orchard heater distillate tank 
trucks as it was possible to get. Provi- 
sion was made for mounting portable 
gasoliné-operated fire pumps on some 
of the tanks. Owing to the length of 
time required to get them mobilized, 
these tanks could be used only on large 
fires that had been going for some 
time. We soon discovered that in order 
to have water available at the start of a 
fire and at the time when it would do 
the most good we should have to acquire 
our own tank trucks and keep them in 
constant readiness for use. 

First Tank Truck in 1928 


Our first tank truck was placed in com- 
mission during the Summer of 1928, and 
has been in regular service ever since. 
This truck is a 2% ton model carrying 
an 850-gallon-capacity water tank equip- 
ped with a secondary transmission. An 
Edwards rotary gear pump driven frem 
the truck motor by means of a power 
takeoff and a chain drive serves as the 
primary pump unit. This pump has a 
capacity of about 100 gallons per minute 
and delivers pressure of about 150 pounds 
for ordinary working conditions. The 
equipment on the truck consists of 900 
feet of 1%%-inch rubber-lined cotton- 
jacket hose, a Ross portable pump, and a 
monitor nozzle mounted on the tank it- 
self for service along the roadside., An 
added feature is that the tank and hose 
drawers can be detached and ordinary 
stake sides placed on the truck, making 
it a general utility truck for Winter 
service. This first truck has a number 
of serious disadvagtages. It is too heavy 
to make good speed on the highway, 
because we are trying to carry too much 
water in it and because the convertible 
feature makes it necessary to carry a 
heavy flat platform under the tank; also 
the pump, being on the outside of the 
truck frame, is apt to be torn off in the 
event of an accident. In constructing 
our next truck we endeavored to eli- 
minate these disadvantages as far as 
possible. 

Trucks Prove Effective, 

The second Angeles tank truck, placed 
in commission in October; 1929, is con- 
siderably smaller than the first. It car; 
¥ies only 450 gallons of water, but is 
equipped with 10 back-pack pumps of 
5-gallon capacity each, 8 shovels, 6 axes, 
a telephone, a first-aid kit, and 2 Cole- 
man lanterns, none of which are car- 
ried on the first truck. Other equipment 
carried includes a reel with 300 feet of 
1-inch noncollapsible hose, 400 feet of 
l1-inch collapsible hose, and 600 feet of 
11-inch rubber-lined hose, and a Ross 
portable pumper. On this truck, also, 
the pump unit is an Edwards pump, the 
only difference being that the pump is 
mounted under the truck seat instead of 
on the outside of the truck frame. This 
later truck develops 56 horsepower and 
when loaded weighs about 15,000 pounds. 
It is equipped with a secondary trans- 
mission. x 

The first Angeles Forest tank truck 
has paid for itself several times over. 
In 1929 alone it saved $6,500 worth of 
improvements and in three instances pre- 
vented the development of what threat- 
ened to be a very serious brush fire, as 
well as cutting down the cost of suppres- 
sion on four other fires. On one fire only 
one-half acre in size a mopping-up job 
for which four man-days would ordin- 
arily have been required was performed 
in three hours by means of the tank 
truck. On the one fire on which the 
second tank truck has been used it gave 
a very good account of itself by reducing | 
thé mopping-up and patrol costs as well, 
as insuring complete extinction of the 
fire during a period of very low humidity. 

Nine tank trucks are now being ope- 
rated in Los Angeles County—2 by the 
United States Forest Service, 6 by the! 
Los Angeles County Forestry Depart- 
ment, and 1 by the Los Angeles County 
Park Department. The present Summer 
will probably see this number raised at 
least to 13. 

The tanks have proved most effective 
in reducing the time required for patrol 
and mopping up and in controlling in- 
cipient fires. The use of the tanks ap- 
pears to lighten considerably, also, the 
task of controlling back-fires set along 
roads. We expect that as we acquire 
more of these tank trucks we shall be- 
come more proficient in their use and 
the importance of their place in our fire- 
suppression work will constantly in- 
crease. Experience gained in the use of 
the trucks will probably enable us to 
make each truck we develop an improve- 
ment over its. predecessors; next time 
we plan to substitute a 2-stage centrif- 
ugal pump for the rotary gear pump, 
to use a truck with 70 to 80 horsepower 
ratner than one with 56 horsepower, and 
to use a light double-jacket hose capable 
ef standing up under pressure as high 
as 400 pounds. 


Ice Cream Production 
Reaches New High Mark 


Ice cream production continued to in- 
crease last year and reached a grand 
total of 365,448,000 gallons as compared 
with 348,046,000 gallons in 1928, accord- 
ing to estimates by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Eeonomics. 

Inasmuch as imports and exports of 
ice cream are negligible, all of the pro- 
duction is assumed to have been con- 
sumed. On this basis, the consumption 
per person last year was three gallons. 
Ten years ago, the per capita consump- 
tion was a little more than two gallons. 

Greatest increases in production last 
year over the preceding year were re- 
corded in March, April, June and Sep- 
tember. The estimates include produc-! 
tion in wholesale factories, retail shops, 
and homes. 


Aug. 22 except for limited areas where 
showers ranging up to .82 inch fell, ac- 


ment of Agriculture. The extreme heat 


| wave which affected Texas and New Mex- 


ico recently had ceased, temperatures 
there being moderate for the first time 
in about two weeks. 

There were showers in Northern Texas, 
Oklahoma, Western Kansas, Western 
Nebraska, and extreme Western North 
and South Dakota, with substantial 
showers in parts of Pennsylvania, where 
crops recently suffered severely from 
drought. The outlook was for showers in 
Minnesota, which has been very dry, and 
in the Dakotas, Western Nebraska, and 
Eastern Texas. There was no prospect 
of relief in the drought region of Ohio 
and other dry Middle Western States. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, on Aug. 23 made public a list 
of additional counties where drought con- 
ditions were found to be such as to war- 
rant application of the special reduced 
freight rates applicable on livestock 
shipped out for feeding and on feed 
shipped into the area. The list follows: 

Kentucky: Christian Muhlenberg, Todd. 

Tennessee: Giles, Haywood, Lauder- 
dale, Lawrence, Lincoln, Montgomery, 
Moore, Stewart, Tipton, Wayne. 

Virginia: Brunswick, Chesterfield, Din- 
widdie, Halifax, Lee Lunenberg, Meck- 
lenberg, Nottaway. Russell, Scott, 
Tazewell. 


Montana Governor 
Defends Conference 


Meeting With President ‘No Re- 
: flection on State’, He Says 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Aug. 23. 


The attendance of Governor J. E. Er- 
ickson at the drought conference ca@¥ed 
by President Hoover was “no reflection 
on Montana, but was undertaken after 
consultation with State financial and 
livestock leaders in the interests of the 
small farmers and ranchers,” the Gov- 
ernor said at Billings, Aug. 22, upon his 
return to the State from Washington. 

This was the first reply made by Gov- 
ernor Ericks to criticisms that have 
been made sin¢e his departure for Wash- 


ington to attend the conference of gov- 


ernors. 


The Governor said he had guggested | 


the plan, approved by President Hoover, 
to keep the Federal forest ranges open 
to grazing until Fall. 

His defehse of his trip to Washington 
was in reply to a statement made Aug. 
22 by Sam Stephenson, president of the 
First National Bank of Great Falls, who 
said that Montana banks will be able to 
finance the farmers of the State in the 
present crisis. 

“From all this publicity,” Mr. Steph- 
enson said, “the man who produces corn, 
oats, barley, sugar, beet tops and pulp 
throughout the Middle West is quietly 
waiting for the influx of cattle and sheep 
to appear on the Chicago market, where 
he can buy them at starvation prices. 

“My own notion is that they are not 








Decrease in Number 
Of Farms Indicated 


Census Expected to Show 
Slight Drop From Figure 
In 1925 Tabulation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sus, and O. E, Baker, in charge of land 
resources and utilization studies for the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 


partment of Agriculture. 

At the instance of Dr. Truesdell, the 
phrase “and which is also locally 
garded as a farm” was inserted in the 
instructions to enumerators by which 
they were to be guided in deciding what 
constituted a farm, so that thé instruc- 
tions read: 

“Tf the family lives on a farm, that is, 


la place for which a farm schedule is 


made out, and which is also locally re- 
garded as a farm, the answer should be 
‘Yes,’ even though no member of the 
family works on the farm.” 

Both Mr. Baker and Dr. Truesdell said 
thid might have had the effect of caus- 
ing enumerators to exclude from the re- 
turns some rural establishments which 
were included as farms in 1925, since the 
enumerators may have come to the con- 
clusion that some of these places were 
not locally regarded as being farms. 

Dr. Truesdell said he believed the 
enumerators in 1925 followed a more lib- 
eral interpretation of what is a farm 
than they did this year, and the figures 
for 1925 probably include some “farms” 
which should not properly be classified 
as such. He added that he believed a 
comparison of the 1930 figures for "New 
England with the 1920 figures would give 
a more accurate picture of the changes. 


This comparisog would show a smaller | 


reduction in the number of farms than 
is shown by comparison of the 1925 and 
1930 figures. 4 
Definition Unchanged 

The definition of a farm provided on 
the schedules has not been changed,. Mr. 
Baker said. It includes farms of three 
acres or more, or farms of less acreage 
which produce $250 worth of products or 
more in a year. If there has been any 
change in the kinds of farm jncluded, it 


| has been in the interpretation of this def- 
|inition, he said, and such a change in in- 


terpretation may have resulted from the 
change in instructions to enumerators, 

The fact that the number of farms 
will show only~a small decrease while 
the movement of population to cities has 
been large may bé accounted for, accord- 
ing to Mr. Austin, by the fact that many 
former city dwellers are moving to the 
outskirts of the cities and buying small 
tracts on which they raise a few chickens 
and vegetables. These places, if they ex- 
ceed three acres or produce products 
worth $250 in a year, would be classified 
as farms. 

Mr. Austin said there has been a no- 
ticeable growth of the practice of Fed- 
eral Government workers in Washington 
bringing produce such as eggs to town 
and selling them to fellow workers in the 
Federal service, and this is typical of a 
similar development which has taken 


(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) | place in all the larger cities, 


~~ 


« 


i 


re- | 


|and I am led to that conclusion because 
| the banks of Montana have ample funds 


| coding to the Weather Bureau, Depart-|to finance the needs of livestock pro- 


| ducers of this State, and the banks will 


| 
| 


|\Commerce Department Says) 
Moderate Expansion of 
Shipments Is Likely Under 
| Normal Conditions | 


| not permit the producer to sell his prod- | 


uct at any such prices as are being of- | 


fered the so-called feeders. 

“T believe,” he said, “that as far as 
Montana is concerned, the call of the 
| President of his Conférence of Governors 
to consider drought relief has done far 
;more harm than it is ever possible for 
it to do good. 

“My own notion is that Governor 
|Erickson made a mistake in attending 
the conference. It would have been far 
better for him to have informed the 
President in a dignified way that Mon- 
tana has already taken care of the pres- 
jent situation.” 


State Officer Urges 
| Reduced Tax Rate 


West Virginia Commissioner 
| Asks Minimum Reduction 


State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, Aug. 25. 
A reduction in tax rates “to the min- 
imum,” partly because of the drought, 
is urged by the State Tax Commissioner, 


T. C. Townsend, in a letter sent to all) 


jlocal levying bodies, including county 
courts, s@hool boards and‘ municipal 
councils. s 

In view of the extraordinary condi- 
tions due to the drought and general 
business depression, it is the duty of 
taxing officials to make every possible 
effort to alleviate present conditions, the 
{Commissioner said. 
| “I would suggest, therefore,” he added, 
\“that the tax rates be reduced to the 
jminimum. There is a commendable dis- 
|position in many sections of the State 
to reduce tax tickets. In some sections, 
however, there is a tendency to increase 
the rates. The taxpayer this year will 
not look with favor upon any “increase. 
In my opinion the tax rates should be 
decreased wherever it is possible to do 
so witfout impairment of public service.” 


| Wyoming Requests 
Government Aid 


Governor Emerson Wires Ap- 
peal to Mr. Hyde 


| State of Wyoming: 
| Cheyenne, Aug. 23. 
| An appeal for Federal aid in the 
|drought-stricken areas of Wyoming has 
|been sent by Governor Frank C, Emer- 
;son to the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
}thur M. Hyde. The message follows in 
\full text: 
| Wyoming is interested in plans for re- 
\lief of drought-stricken areas and asks 
| that same consideration be given dam- 
aged section in this State as provided 
for other parts of country. Dry farm 
areas as well as some irrigated sections 
|in Wyoming have suffered seriously from 
‘dry and hot weather conditions which 
{prevailed during June, July and early 
August. Farm crops as well as stock 
ranges have suffered material loss. Our 
{important livestock industry is in dis- 
|tress by reason low prices and other un- 
favorable condigjons. These considera- 
tions cause me fo request earnest atten- 
tion to Wyoming situation and provision 
for reduced freight rateg and sueh other 
helpful measures as may be applied to 
| other States. 


‘Drought Harms Crops 
On Virgin Islands 


Reports Show Sugar Cane to 
Be Seriously Damaged 


—+ 


The drought has seriov#ly affected the 
sugar crop on the American-owned 
Virgin Islands, in the West Indies, and 
the outlook for the forthcoming harvest 
year is unfavorable, it was stated orally 
Aug. 23 at the Office of Island Govern- 
ment of the Department of the Navy. 

Except for slight rains in July, the 
drought on the islands has been continu- 
ous during the last six months, it was 
stated, on the basis of advices from the 
Governor of the Islands, Capt. Waldo 
Evans, retired. Sugar cane is grown on 
the Island of St. Croix, the largest of the 
group of three, and for the lasc fiscal 
year, amounted to 531,000 tons valued at 
$392,000. 

The current year’s crop now is being 
harvested it was explained, and the 
drought prevents planting of next year’s 
crop. Sugar cane requires 18 months to 
mature, according to the Office, and for 
that reason the effects of the current 
lack_of rainfall will not be felt actually 
for another year. 

A 
Nebraska 
State of Nebraska: 
| Lincoln, Aug. 23. 

Nebraska railroads will make-effective, 
on Aug. 25, emergency interstate rates 
in western trunk line territory one-third 
less than regular rates on feed, hay and 
\livestock from drought-stricken areas, 
but not to or from public markets or pub- 
lic feed lots, according to information re- 
ceived Aug. 23 by the State Railway 
Commission, it was announced by the 
i Vice Chairman, C. A. Randall. 

' 
a 


Arkansas , 


State of Arkansas: 

Little Rock, Aug. 23. 
Governor Henry Parnell, Aug. 21, ap- 
{pointed a drought-relief committee of 
nine members to direct operations in 
Arkansas in cooperation witlf Federal! 


| activities. F 
H. C. Couch, of Pine Bluff, a public 


utilities operator, was made chairman, | 


jand the other members include bankers, 


agriculturists, health and Red Cross of- | 


ficials. 

At its organization meeting the com- 
mittee began a State-wide survey of 
conditions caused by the drought and 
announced the appointment of county 
committees to direct local relief work. 

It was announced that Joe H. Stanley, 
of Little Rock, president of the) Arkansas 


The world is eating less candy from 
| the United States, but the decrease is) 
jtemporary, and is due to business condi-| 
|tions and.not to a dislike for the prod- 
juct, according to a review of foreign 
|trade in confectionery made public Aug.| 
'23 by the Department of Commerce. 

In Porto Rico another cause was noted, 


competition through sales by _ street 
| venders of flavored ices wrapped in oiled 
paper. 


| The Department’s statement, prepared 
|\by James H. McCormick, of the food- 
stuffs division,\follows in full text: 

Shipments of confectionery to all mar- 
kets, including the noncontiguous Terri-, 
tories of Hiawaii, Porto Rico and Alaska, 
beyond the continental limits of the 
United States, declined by approximately 
21 per cent during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, as compared with 1928-29. 
The decrease, however, is believed to be 
temporary in character, according to re- 
ports from foreign offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and is apparently at- 
tributable mainly to depressed economic 
conditions in many countries, 

Porto Rican Situation 

The lessened shipments to Porto Rico, 
which ranked>third in importance as a 
market, accounts for almost one-third 
of the total decline, while the combined 
decreases to Porto Rico, the United 
Kingdom, and the Philippines. makes up 
over 58 per cent of the total loss. In 
Porto Rico sale by street venders of 
flavored ices wrapped in otled paper— 
a recent innovation—to school children, 
who consume the bulk of confectionery 
imported, and generally unsatisfactory 
business conditions were responsible for 
\fewer sales to that island. 

In the United Kingdom some _ hard 
candies and gum work were being made 
by local manufacturers to compete, both | 
on a price and quality basis, with sim- 
ilar types of candy from the United 
States—a factor which may account for 
the decline in sales of confectionery other 
than chocolate. Competition in that mar- 
ket comes chiefly in all types of confec- 
tionery from similar types made by Eng- 
lish confectioners, as American candy 
|maintains relatively the same percentage 
jof total British imports. 

Lower prices for sugar, coconut prod- 
ucts, and other export commodities con- 
tributed largely to decreased consump- 
tion of candy in ‘the Philippines, which 
buys most of its requirements from 
American manufacturers. 

Pan American Markets 

Reports from foreign offices indicate 
similar conditions in other leading mar- 
kets, such as Colombia, Venezuela, the 
|Dominican Republic, and Peru, all of 
which import the largest percentage of 
their purchases of sweets from the United 
States. In practically none of the re- 
gions to which our exports were destined 
'does it appear that foreign competition, | 
encountered principally with confection- 
ery originating in western Europe, caused 
any sizable decline in our foreign sales. 

A comparison of monthly exports 
brings out more clearly the effects of 
world economic conditions upon our for- 
eign sales of confectionery. The decrease 
in exports during the last six months of 
the 1929-30 fiscal year as compared with 
the same period of 1928-29 was just short 
of 27 per cent, while shipments during 
the first half of the fiscal year were only 

17.7 per cent under those during the July 
to December period of 1928. The largest | 
decreases occurred in exports during De- 
cember and March, which were 39.7 and 
33.2 per cent, respectively, under those in 
the same months of preceding year. The 
percentage of decrease in intervening and 
later months were more or less uniform, 
with the exception of June, where the de- 
crease was 9.2 per cent, orYess than one- 
third those of like periods previous. 

Although total tmports are small in 
volume as contrasted with exports dur- 
ing 1929-30 they continued the increas- 

ing trend exhibited in recent years. Ag- 
gregate imports from the three leading 
countries of origin—the United King- 
| dom, Germany, and Soviet Russia—were 
62 per cent above those during 1928-29, 
or more than three times as large as 
the increase in total. Receipts from the 








to attend a meeting of bankers with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 

Hyde, on Aug. 26. 

In addition to Mr: Couch and Mr. Stan- | 
ley, the State committee is composed of 
George H. Bell, of Nashville, chairman 
of the State Chamber of Commerce; 
John W. White, of Russellville, planter; 
John C. Sheffield, president of the Ar- 
kansas County Judges’ Association; N. 
B. Hilger, planter; C. L. Thompson, pres- 
ident of the Arkansas Red Cross; Dr. 
C. W. Garrison, State health officer, and 
T. Roy Reid, Assistant Director, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 

A 
Kentucky 

State of Kentucky: 

Frankfort, Aug. 23. 

Members of the drought relief com- 
|mittee of Kentucky met on Aug. 23 with 
Governor Flem D. Sampson and organ- 
ized a permanent commitfee, electing 
| Harry Volz chdirman and C. Frank Dunn 
| Secretary. 

The committee decided to send Nicholas’ 
Dosker, of Louisville, a banker member 
of the committee, to Washington to at- 
tend the bankers’ conference of the Na- 
tional Relief Committee and to await 
his return before taking definite action 
to establish credit. 

Reports were heard from various com- | 
mitteemen to. the effect that 75 of the 
120 counties of Keniucky are affected 
by the drought. 


Pennsylvania 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Aug. 23. 
Not more than $200,000 of the $5,300,- 
000 of Federal funds allocated té Penn- 
sylvania under the drought-relief plan 
is likely to be available because “too 
many strings and too much red tape 
are tied onto the Federal relief offer,” 
according to the Chief Engineer of the 

Highway Department, Samuel Eckels. 
Before Pennsylvania can obtain any of | 
the Federal money it must show serious | 
unemployment conditions existing in a 


. 


|particular locality where a road is to 


be built, or a drought condition so criti- | 
cal that the welfare of the people is en- | 
dangered, he said. Such conditions, he 


| pointed out, will be hard to show in lo- 


calities where improved roads could be } 


| Bankers Association, will leave Aug. 24/laid down with advantage to the State. | 
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ports of Candy High Tariff May, Eliminate 


Silent Films in Australia 





Trade Recession Department of Commerce Says Increased Cost’ Will Make| 
| « It Unprofitable to Use Such Photodramas; Market: 


For Sound Equipment Limited 





* 

Higher import duties on motion-picture 
films will mean the practical elimination 
of silent productions in Australia, ac- 
cording to information from the assist- 
ant trade commissioner at Sydney, H. 
P. Van Blarcom, made public on Aug. 
23 by the Department of Commerce. 


The incréased cost will make it un-|with the probable profits, particularly | 


profitable to use the silent films, in vie 

of the competition of sound pictures, i 
was explained. Most sound apparatus 
now in theaters is of American manufac- 


| ture, the statement said. 


The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

A recent estimate of the number of 
motion-picture theaters in Australia re- 
veals the fact that there are about 1,250 
in operation and of this number 283 of 
the theaters are equipped with 350 
sound-reproducing units. It is believed 
that at present only about 475 houses of 
the entire total are in a position to install 
talkie apparatus. Most of the large city 
and suburban houses are already show- 
ing sound pictures. The remainder of 
the movie houses are either in the smaller 
suburbs or in the country towns, and 
these houses, generally showing only 
once or twice a week, are probably now 
having large enough returns to warrant 
sound installations. 


Market for Equipment 
Viewed as Limited 


According to the present figures, only 
about 28 per cent of the total number of 
theaters are using sound apparatus, and 
it appears that only 388 per. cent wil 
eventually be so equipped. From these 
estimates, the market for sound equip- 


. 


ment is rather limited and it is doubtful | 








United Kingdom and Germany were 
larger during the first half of the fiscal 
year, which was also the case with other 


|leading countries, with the exception of 


Soviet ‘and 


Mexico. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in ex- 
ports as a whole, the general outlook 
for moderate expansion of foreign sales 
under normal conditions continues favor- 
able, as Department of Commerce rep- 
resentatives report that American con- 
fectionery is well regarded in all mar- 
kets in which it is sold, and sales are 
being pushed by responsible agents. An- 
nual reports emphasizing particularly 
the possibilities for expansion of confec 
tionery foreign trade are submitted to 
the Department by its foreign officesy and 
these reports are available to interested 
firms. 

Considerable information covering 
changing economic conditions and cur- 
rent trends in basic industries, fluctua- 
tions in which often seriously affect con- 
fectionery imports in practically all coun- 
tries of the world, is also available 
through publications of this Department. 

Other data relative to import duties, 
internal regulations, lists of foreign 
prospective agents, opportunities for for- 
eign sales, and further details on phases 
of exporting to assist exporters in ana- 
lyzing and keeping currently informed 
on the progress of confectionery trade 


Russia, Czechoslovakia, 


1in foreign countries also may be secured 


by direct application to this De 
or to any of its district or cooperative 
offices. 


age ey 


the prices of the apparatus are greatly 
reduced. With the import duty /on mo- 
tion-picture films recently increased, it 
is quite probable that silent pictures will 





(be nearly eliminated, because the in-| 


| ; 
creased costs will not be commensurate 


whether the market will increase unless | 





| 


| 





|in view. of the competition of sound pic- | 


ay 
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New York Plans 
Sereens in Front 


. Of Billboards 


Public Works Superintend- 
ent Announces Campaign 
Against Advertising Signs 
Near New Bridge 


St i 








State of New York: 
Albany, Aug. 23. 


Erection of screens on State property 


Of the 283 theaters equipped with | in front of billboards constructed on 


|sound apparatus one American company 


Leta enti ; : ; : ; 
has equipped 87 per cent of this total,!the new mid-Hudson bridge will be or- 


jthe remainder 


f 
Australian ti 


, installations 
manufacture, 


being 


ture, 
| Under the present system, sound equip- 


| Under the leasing system, which appears 
to be the usual method with regard to 


quired to pay the import duty. This 
jPlaces rather a heavy burden on the 
|movie theaters, because the high duty 
| must. be paid in a lump sum, and with 
the initial deposit, the outlay is con- 
siderable. 


Criticism Is Filed 
Against Radio Station 


Lack of Cooperation Charged 
By Federal Commission 





Criticism of Station WTMJ, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,.for its “unwillingness to 
' settle its problems” before the Federal 


| 


|mated total of 350 sound units in the 283|Public Works, : 
theaters, it is believed that approximately | Greene, according to a statement issued 
|85 per cent are of American manufac-|by him Aug. 22. 


|ment generally is sold either under the, 
| leasing system or the hire-purchase plan. | 


imported equipment, the lessee is re-| 


Radio Commission, and its lack of “co- | 





is expressed by the Commission in a doc- 


| operation” in the administration of radio, | 


|}ument filed Aug. 23 in the Court of Ap- | 


| peals of the District of Columbia. 
| Alluding to the fact that Station 
| WTMJ, operated by the Milwaukee Jour- 
|nal, has four separate appeals pending 
lin the court from Commission actions, 
|the Commission states that cooperation 
|is essential to the proper regulation of 
| radio and that “by failing to observe pro- 
cedural regulations and an unwillingness 
j to. settle its problems before the Con. 
| mission, appellant has demonstrated a 
lack of that requisite so necessary to 
j|insure the best and most effective ad- 
| ministration of radio.” 

Two statements of fact and reasons for 
the decisions from which WTMJ has ap- 
pealed, were filed with the court. The 
appeals were from actions of the Com- 
mission in renewing the licenses of Sta- 
tions WF LA-WSUN, at Clearwater, Fla., 
jand WLBZ, at Bangor, Me., to operate 
{on the 620-kilocycle channel. WTMJ is 


;ference would 


jassigned to this same channel with 1,000 


watts night and 2,500 day power, and 


| stations causes interference with recep- 
|tion from the Milwaukee station. n 
|both instances it sought to have the re- 


}contends that the operation of the other| 


jnewal applications set for hearing at} 


iwhich time it asked to be 


newals. 





. SSE 


| The Commission previously had filedj channel. 


privately-owned' lands in the vicinity of 


Of the esti-| dered by the State Superintendent of 


Col. Frederick Stuart 


Colonel Greene stated that on many 
occasions he has pointed to the beauty 
of the new structure in the Poughkeepsie 
territory, and recently he noted that a 
large billboard was being erected, 
spoiling the natural beauty. He immedi- 
ately ordered a lattice screen 5 be 
painted the same color as the bridge 
and built immediately in front of the 
commercial advertising. He has “been 
served with an order to show cause why 
he should not be restrained from erect- 
ing the screen. 

“In two sessions of the legislature,” 
said Colonel Greene, “I have had bills 
introduced to eliminate certain outdoor 
advertising through the medium of a 
State tax. The bills were killed in com- 
mittee. I was told at the time that 
I would get nowhere with such legis- 
lation as certain outdoor advertising 
companies contributed too heavily t- po- 
litical campaign funds. 

“Some of these fellows have so little 
sense of decency that they do not hesi- 
tate to block off all the scenery and have 
the motoring public pass through lanes 
of glaring billboards instead of the nat- 
ural setting.” 

Colonel Greene declared that in every 
practical instance, so far as the mid- 
Hudson bridge is concerned, he would 
erect screens on State property to block 
billboards that are erected on privately- 
owned lands. 





with the court motions to dismiss both of 
these appeals. 

No undue interference is caused by the 
operations of these two.stations on the 
620 kilocycle channel, the Commission 
states. It points out, however, that it 
was not expected that heterodyne inter- 
be entirely eliminated 
because the stations operate on a re- 
gional channel. Only the 40 cleared 
channels are designed to be free from 
such interference, it states. 

Besides these two appeals the Jour- 
nal station has noted appeals from ac- 
tions of the Commission in permitting 
operation of WLBZ on the 620 kilocycle 
channel, as well as in assigning Station 
WJAY, at Cleveland, to the same ‘chan- 
nel, and in changing the Florida stations 
assigned to it. Another appeal pending 
is that from the Commission’s denial 
of WTMJ’s application for an increase 
in power to 50,000 watts. 


The Commission recently denied four 


n : be permitted to| petitions for intervention filed by WTMJ 
partment | offer testimony in opposition to the re-|on renewal applications of the four sta- 


tions operating on the 620 kilocycle 





Informed Leadership - 


AMONG THE NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


The one hundred and fifty leading national magazine 
advertisers spent $108,000,000 for space in 1929, 
United States Daily subscribers in this group spent 


70% of the sum. 


While there are between two and 
three thousand ufers of advertisin 
space in national magazines, the 
great bulk of the expenditure, 


seventy per cent of 


made by the one hundred and fifty 


leaders. 


Among these leaders The United 
States Daily is closely read, widely 


distributed. 
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Advertising Department 


Your message 
United States Daily reaches 
the cream of this group and 
reaches them in a national 
newspaper which is read 
for its “useful news” by the 

' important, decision-making 
executives of the Nation. 
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Of Public Gifts 
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Chicago Survey Held to 


Bars mans 1970) 
Education Leads | 
Health as Object 





Prove Philanthropy Truer | 
Index of Interest Than! 
Appropriations 


/ State of Illintis: 
Springfield, Aug.' 23. 


| 
| 


Means of acquiring knowledge and pre-' § 


serving health are the most important | 
bequests which a passing generation can 


«expressed in the following paragraphs, 


bestow upon its successor, according to | 


a review of philanthropic activities con- 
tained in an official bulletin issued by 
the State Department of Public Health. 

Analyzing a report of philanthropic 
expenditures in Chicago, the Depart- 
ment’s bulletin declares that totals 
shown as: having been spent in the in- 
terests of health preservation are sec- 
ond only to those representing efforts 
to extend educational facilities. 

The voluntary contributions indicate 
presence of “a vital and positive inter- 
est which public appropriating bodies 
sometimes fail to determine accurately,” 
it is stated. | 

The section of the bulletin devoted to) 
the subject of philanthropic expenditures | 
for preservation of health follows in full | 


text: i 
Education and Health Lead 
The American dollar continues, to hold 
undisputed and unchallenged superiority | 
among the measuring devices of popular | 
interest in this country. To express or | 
back up an opinion with cold cash is gen- | 
erally accepted as unqualified evidence | 
of good faith and purposeful interest in| 
the: project or idea concerned. This is| 
particularly true where the contribution | 
of funds is purely voluntary. 
This consideration gives to a recently 
compiled report of a group of philan- 
thropic agencies in Chicago a tremendous 
interest. It shows that only academic 
education exceeds the preservation, pro- 
tection and recovery of healt# in popular 
interest. The amount of money spent 
from these sources for education in 1929 | 
was only slightly greater than that spent | 
for health, while the sum for health was | 
far greater than that spent for any of | 
the other philanthropic purposes enumer- | 
ated. 
The statistics included in the report’! 
relate to 189 institutions in various fields | 
of philanthropy. They show that in 1929 
there was ffom these sources an expendi- 
ture of $12,988,607 for educational pur- 
poses and $12,835,146 for health pur: | 
poses. Character building projects used 
$8,044,635; cate of children, $2,360,373; 
family service, $2,263;522; homes for the 
aged, $712,733; protective work, $159,414. 
Voluntary Donations as Index 
Sometimes public appropriating bodies 
fail to determine accurately the charac- 
ter of popular interest. Thus appropria- 
tions are not always correct guides to 
the magnitude and character of popular | 
interésts. Voluntary donations and con- | 
tributions, however, express a vital and 
positive interest. It seems,~ therefore, 
that education and health dominate pop- 
ular interest so far as human welfare 
and the improvement of present condi- 
tions are concerned. At least this seems 
to be true among those who are able to 
contribute funds for humanitarian pur- 
poses. 4 
It may be further surmised that the 
voluntary contributions for health work 
have come from people who have discov- 
ered the importance of health protection 
both by experience and observation. A | 
man does not need to have tuberculosis 
himself, nor does a member of his im- 
mediate family need to have it, in order 
for him to realize that tuberculosis cre- 
ates a heavy financial, moral and social | 
drain upon the individual patient, his 
family and the community. 
Philanthropic expenditures, judged by 
the analysis above cited, indicate that} 
the best thinkers today believe that pro- | 
viding for ‘the acquisition of knowledge 
and the preservation of health make up 
the two most important things which a| 
passing generation can bestow upon tn 
next. 


Mental Attitude of Donors 
The mental attitude of people who 
donate funds for health work is aptly} 


quoted from the report: 

“In spite of the progress which has 
been made in reduction of mortality 
among infants and their mothers, largely 
through the work of infant welfare so- 
cieties and boards of health, there is 
still an unnecessary amount of illness 
and mortality among mothers and in- 
fants which could be prevented by proper 
practice and health education. 

“In the field of public health we 
know ‘better than we do. , Notwith- 
standing the regrettable lack of scientific 
knowledge of the causes, cures and pre- 
ventions of some diseases, such as cancer 
and, to a lesser extent, heart disease, | 
in many other cases adequate knowledge | 
is available which we do not use.” 


Plans to Establish 
Fur Farm Studied 


Official Attention Given Pro-| 
posal in North Carolina 





| 


State of North Carolina: 

ss Raleigh, Aug. 23. 
Official attention is being accorded a| 
roposal for establishment of a State) 
arm for propagation of fur-bearing ani- | 
mals, according to a statement just is- 
sued by the North Carolina Board of 
Conservation and Development. A study 
of the needs for establishment of such 
a farm is now being made by the Di-| 
rector of the BoardyJ. W. Herrelson, 
and the State Game Warden, C. H. Eng- 
land. 

Results of the study will be presented | 
at a special meeting of the Board to} 
be held next Winter, according to the; 
statement. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Regardless of the findings of the offi- 
cials, their consideration of the matter 
emphasizes the value of one of the stead- 
ily diminishing industries of the State— 
one. which during the colonial times was | 
the largest source of support of the popu- 
lation. 

Historians have said that the fur trade, 
next to the thirst for gold, was prob-| 
ably the greatest factor in pushing the 
settlement of the country. 

Although the fur trade has dwindled 
in North Carolina during the last sev-| 
eral generations, it is still a factor in 
the support and a contribution to the 
welfare of thousands of people of the} 
State. This fact justifies a full con-| 
sideration of efforts to keep alive the in- 


| 





|safely in group competitions. 


fcompeting automobiles, considered indi- 


| period without accident. 


|shortly after Labor Day to winners of| 


‘smelt eggs. from Maine to certain high- 


| success, according to the United States | 


|\the landlocked salmon which have he- | 


| movement, 
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Above is shown a reproduction of the bronze bas-relief which soon will 
be presented to representatives of firms owning fleets of motor trucks 


successful in Massachusetts’ state-wide safety competition, said to be 
the first of its type held in the United States. 


The competition was 


sponsored by the Governor’s Committee on Street and Highway Safety. 





+ 


‘Massachusetts Governor to Award 


15 Tablets in Vehicle Safety Contest 





First State-wide Campaign for Commercial Cars Results in| 
Number of No-accident Records for Half-year Period 


— 


A State-wide safety contest for com- 
mercial vehicles, sponsored by the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Street and High- 
way Safety and said to be the first of 
its type to be conducted in the United | 
States, will be culminated shortly after'| 
Labor Day when the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Frank G. Allen, will present; 
trophies to officials of 15 firms owning |, 
fleets of trucks which were operated most 
This in- | 
formation is contained in a statement | 
just issued by the Governor’s Committee 
on Street and Highway Safety. 

All the group winners except one sur- 
vived the entire six months of, competi- 
tion without an accident, and 66 of the 


vidually, were operated throughout that | 


Sections of the statement relating to 
details of the competition and plans for; 
the presentation of trophies follow in| 
full text: 


Governor Allen will present trophies | 


this country’s first state-wide interfleet 
safety contest for commercial vehicles, 
conducted by his committee on street 
and highway safety. The presentation, 
which will take place at noon in the 
executive chamber, will bring to, the 
State House from all parts of Massachu- 
setts the heads of 15 firms and the active 
managers of their motor fleets. 


~ 


Landlocked Salmon 
To Be Fed on Smelt! 





Forage Fish to Be Introduced 
Into Lakes of Idaho 


Landlocked salmon in Idaho have had 
their food prospects improved through 
the transportation of smelt eggs from 
Maine to high-altitude lakes of the 
western States, according to a state- 
ment,just issued by the Bureau of Fish- 
eries. 

The statement, made public by the 
Department of Commerce,gfollows in full} 
text: 

After sevekal attempts during the past 
two or three years, efforts to transport 


altitude lakes in Idaho have met with| 


Bureau of Fisheries. The purpose of | 
attempting to introduce smelts in these 
waters is to furnish @ forage fish for 


come established in several lakes in the 
Sawtooth Range. The eggs were fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Fisheries Hat- 
chery at Oquossoc, Me., one lot being 
shipped direct from that hatchery, and 
one being prepared for shipment and 
forwarded from the Bureau’s Craig 
Brook (Me.) station. 
Reports received in the Bureau from 
. Locke, regional forest inspector, | 
Ogden, Utah, indicate that the eggs went 
through in fairly good _ condition.’ 
It was toe early to ascertain any direct, 
results from these plants; but it is‘ 
stated by the foreman of the Bureau’s | 
salmon (Idaho) station, who planted | 
4,500,000 eggs in Williams Lake, that 
there was a fair hatch obtained although 
a number of the eggs were smothered 
on the screens. At Jimmy Lake it is 
reported that silt smothered the eggs | 
and prevented development. The trays 
containing the moss on which the eggs | 
adhered were planted directly in the! 
lakes, being staked down to prevent | 


©. 


This constitutes the most distant point | 
reached in the western migration of the | 
Maine smelt and the results tobe at- 
tained will be watched with considerable | 
interest. } 


@ 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, Aug. 23. 


A bronze bas relief, portraying a com- 
mercial vehicle and a female figure typi- 
fying the spirit of safety, will be award- 
ed to each of the 15 concerns which led| 
the groups into which the 13,357 ¢om-| 
peting cars were divided according to 
their type. Each tablet, 13 by 20 inches 
in size, will have cast upon its face the 
name of the winning fleet. Mounted on| 
mahogany, it is intended for permanent 
display upon the walls of the company’s | 
offices. The design includes the State! 
seal and lettering describing the con- 
test. The trophies were specially de- 
signed and executed by the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company. 

All the group winners except one sur- 
vived the entire six months of the con- 
test without a single accident and the 
record of that one was marred by only 
one slight accident. There were 84 other 
no-accident fleets which did not capture 
a group prize, the awards being made on 


| the basis of the greatest number of hours 


operated with the best record, so that 
among those with clean slates, greater 
number of hours on the road decided the 
victor. Considered , individually more 
than 66 per cent of the competing-cars 
were driven for six months without a 
single accident: 

A total of 453 fleets, comprising 13,- 

357 commercial vehicles, competed 
throughout the entire period of the con- 
test. These cars experienced only 4,438 
accidents during the 18,812,944 hours of 
operation, giving an accident frequency 
rate of 23.59 per 100,000 hours of opera- 
tion. Of these accidents only 472 in- 
volved personal injury, a ratio of one 
in eight. 
_ A second six-month contest is already 
in progress. Reports are to be issued 
within a few days on the results of the 
initial month’s competition. 


Tiny Parasite to Aid 
, War on Insect Pests 





Almost Invisible Form of Life} 
Now Being Propagated 





In its fight against destructive insects 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has enlisted the services of an 
almost invisible insect parasite, accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by the 
Department. The statement follows in 
full text: 

This little parasite, which scientists 
call Trichogramma minutum, has been 
bred by the Bureau of Entomology at 
the Government laboratory in Brown- | 
wood, Tex., for two years, and arrange- | 
ments are now being made to propagate 
it in the laboratory at Albany, Ga. 

When the Bureau has produced a suffi- 
cient quantity of the little parasites, they | 
will be libefated in pecan groves in the | 
South, in the hope that they will help 
control an insect pest known as the nut- 
case borer. This parasite is being 
studied also at the Moorestown, N. J., 
laboratory and prepaneted in experimen- 
tal numbers. It is planned to produce 
it in large quantities, if possible, for lib- 
eration in orchards to determine whether | 
it will help in the control of the Oriental | 
fruit moth. 

Two small, wasplike parasites, which | 
lay their eggs in the grub of the fruit | 
moth, are also being propagated at| 
Moorestown for release at the most ef- 
fective time to parasitize the larva of 
this pest. The wasp grubs nourish them- 
selves on their hosts and gradually de- 
vour them. An attempt will be made 
soon in the multiplication of one or two 
parasites which are promising for use 
against the codling moth, a pest which 
produces worms in apples. 

If it can be shown that these beneficial 
insects can be practically reared in large 
numbers and liberated in orchards in a 
way to assist materially in insect con- 
trol, doubtless work of this character 
will be undertaken by interested States. 

This is not the first time the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has bred enemies for 


| 





Few in India Wear Shoes 


It is estimated that not more than 10 
per cent of India’s 320,000,000 people 
wear shoes. The limited purchasing 
power of the others enables them to buy 


insects. Work of this character has been 
going on for many years. In the case of 
|the gypsy and brown-tail moths, and, 
|}more recently, of the European corn 
orer. many parasites have been im- 


‘dustry and to build up the supply,of|only the bare necessities of life, and’ ported, propagated, and liberated, as well 


fur-bearing animals by making full use| footwear does not come within that cate-|as predatory insects, such as the Calo- 


of the State’s resources for their propa- 
gation. 


| gory. 
Commerce.) 


struggle with the gypsy moth. 


Department of Commerce | 


Informed That Agadir, 
Important in Roman Era, | 
Is Revived 


The port of Agadir in the French Pro 
tectorate of Morocco, said to have been | 


Aneient Seaport | Rubber Tree Keeps 
Of Morocco Again 
Opened to Trade 


Habits ‘of Jangle 


> 77 S 
Imported Species Said to Grow 
In Spurts in Effort to 
Obtain Light 

The Hevea rubber tree, one of the few 
tropigal plants found as far north as 
Florida, clings to an interesting habit of 
speedy, upright growth by which it has 
been able to survive the tense competi- 
tion for light in the jungles, according 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


The tree sends up a slerder central 


4 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHep Without COMMENT 


State of Utah: Salt 


Plants require two types of food Sub- | 
| stances, one of which is mineral in na-' 
|ture and is drawn by the plant from 
|the soil, while the other is given the 
| designation of “energy-containing food” | 





an important trading center during the | trunk in spurts of 4 to 9 inches each to 4/ and jis “manufactured” by the plant it- 


Roman era, gives evidence of returning 
to the important position it held prier 
to 1765 when the Sultan Sid Mohammed 








Are Presentep Herein, Berne 
BY THe Unitep States DAImLy 


Plant Life Is Said to Require 
Two Types of Food Substances 


Lake City, Aug. 23. 


leaf. If, however, such a leaf is exam- 
ined with a microscope it will be ob- 
served that the color is actually located 
im minute round bodies which are con- 
tained in the numerous box-like com- 
partments of which the leaf is composed, 


|height of 5 to 12 feet before branching. | self, according to a circular just issued 


|During the pause between each spurt a 


by the Utah Department of Agriculture. 


small cluster of leaves springs out to Dealing primarily with chlorosis, a 


These compartments or structural units 
of the Jeaf are called cells; each cell 
may contain from 50 to 100 or more 


|} full text: 


| th 


| surrounding regions, as we 





feed the tree during its next spurt. These 
Ben Abdullah decreed, for political rea-|clusters then shed. When the trunk 
sons that the port be clésed. This is the sends out its high ane ey ee 
information contained in a report by the |T!S¢ *Stralght | towar eC; SRE: 0. Sue 

| thedral - 
;Consul at Casablanca, Morocco, which ee teens aR. 8. Raps, Sethneeat pe 


delabra. 
has just been made public by the De- Although this tree may have the field 
partment of Commerce. 


to itself, it sprints upward with the same 
The same decree which closed the port |zeal so necessary to reach the heights 


lof Agadir provided for the construction! first in the jungle, so that it might not 


a be shaded out. The Hevea rubber tree 
of a port at Mogador, which has flour- has been cultivated successfully since 


ished for more than a century and a half. | 1896, mainly in the East Indies. Govern- 

The port of Agadir was reopened on/|ment plantings in southern*Florida have 
the ‘first day of the present year and/proven it adapted to the climate. One 
within the few months that, have elapsed | ‘Tee at Palm Beach is nearly 30 years old. 
it has made rapid progress, forcing mer- | (Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
chants to the conclusion that Mogador’s | 


importance has come to an end, ac-| 
cording to the report, which follows in| 
| 


Educational Journeys Part 


Port’s Former Importance State of Pennsylvania: 


The port of Agadir in the French Pro- | , Harrisburg, Aug. 23. 
tectorate of Morocco was opened on Jan.| Study in the open air and journeys by 
1, 1930. Agadir is said to have been School classes are practical features of 
an important trading center during the | England’s educational system which pro- 
Roman era and was the principal port | mote thorough instruction, according to 
for the shjpment of copper mined on | 4 report received by the State Superin- 
southern slopes of the Atlas. Prior 
to°1760, it had been for several centuries 
an, important and prosperous trading 


|A. H. Keith, from the State Director of 
| Visual Education, Dr. C. F. Hoban, who 
center for the Souss Valley nd the|is making a study of systems of teach- 
as the ter- | ing in British and European schools. 

minus of caravan routes from the Sa-| School journeys are a part of educa- 
hara and the Sudan. From the interior | tional procedure in all parts of the 
of Africa it had an important trade in| ae Kingdom and are subsidized in 
ivory, gold dust, and ostrich feathers.|the London schools, according to a re- 
In 1765 the Sultan Sid Mohammed Ben | view of the report contained in a state- 
Abdullah, for political reasons, decreed | ment just issued by Dr. Keith. 
the closing of the port of Agadir and | statement follows in full text: 

ordered the building of the port of Mo- | 
gador. The trade that had centered 
at Agadir gradually found outlets in 
other directions, through Algeria to the 
north and to the southwest coast of 
Africa. The people of the region be- 
came increasingly poorer, and thousands 
of them emigrated. 

The opening of the port of Agadir, | geography is attained. 

which long has been regarded as the} “Study in the open is responsible for 
most effective means of extending eco- thoroughness in nature study,”. the Di- 


tory and science; that journeys to liter- 
ary and historic shrines are a common 
| practice; and that school journeys \are 


Of British School System) 


|tendent of Public Instruction, Dr. John | 


The | 


In the report Dr. Hoban said that in- | 
struction in English schools is very prac- | gas is obtained from|the air and enters | 
|tical; that teachers make wide use of | the leaf directly through small breathing | 
the museums for instruction in art, his-|pores.. Water is absorbed from the soil| ally quite apparent. 


| plant disease which has yellowing of the 
leaves as its principal characteristic, the 
circular summarizes studies which have 
| been made of the green coloring mat- 
ter in plants. If a leaf is examined un- 
| der a microscope it will be observed that 
this coloring matter is located in mi- 
;nute round bodies which are contained 
|the numerous box-like compartments of 
| which the leaf is composed. 

| The circular was prepared at the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
| Logan, Utah, and bears the authorship 
of F. B. Wann. 


| Causes and Effects 
| Oj Diseases Outlined 


Sections of the circular dealing with na- 





of chlorosis on plant growth follow in 
| full text: 





‘containing foods. Minerals enter 
|the composition of some of the complex 


|compoungs found in the plant body, while 
ithe energy-containing foods supply en- 


with which the body itself is largely 
| constructed. It is commonly believed 
|that th 
food from the soil, while in reality min- 
erals only are’so obtained, The energy- 
jcontaining foods are manufactured by 
the plant itself. 
This process of food manufacture con- 


et 
| 0 


ater and carbon dioxide gas to form 


acting through the green coloring mate- 
rial of plant leaves. The carbon dioxide 


|and carried up to the leaves. Neither the 
water nor the carbon Sort contains 


lenergy, but in the proces#of their union 





light is d iff the regflting sugar. 
A considerable part of the sugar may 
be convegted into starch, fats, oils, etc., 


|ture of plant foods, green coloring ma-|} 
terial of plants and the causes and effects | 


Plants require two kinds of food sub- | 
|stances: (1) minerals and (2) energy-| 
into | 


ergy for growth as well as the materials, 


e growing plant derives all its! 


essentially of the chemical union | 


sugar and is brought about by sunlight | 


nomic relief to this region, has been agi- 
tated and discussed constantly since the 
establishment of the protectorate, but | 
was not actually opened until Jan. 1, 
1930, though for the purposes of ex- 
tending relief measures to the starv- | 
ing population of the region, it had been | 
utilized since 1927, and of course had 
been in use continually for military 
purposes, 


Closed For Century And Half 


The port proper is situated at the foot 
of the hill of Agadir, which ends in a 
rocky promontory that juts into the sea 
in the form of a reef for several hundred 
meters and serves to protect the bay and 
harbor on the north and northwest from 
the severe storms that occur in this re- 
gion. The bay, which has a depth of 8 
to 9 meters at 800 meters from the shore, 
is open only to the southwest seas, which 
rarely are, heavy. 

The first project for a port for small 
vessels comprised the construction of a 
jetty running from north to south at 
right angles to the coast near the prom- 
ontory. This jetty was to extend for a 
distance of 200 meters in a southerly di- 
rection, then for 150 meters in an east- 
erly direction to form a protecting basin. | 
After considerable delay, something over | 
200 meters have been completed and a} 
wharf is being finished on which cranes | 
are being installed. A beach wharf 40 
meters long by 20 meters wide is also| 
under construction. | 
Agadir having been closed and the re- | 
gion of the Souss having been almost cut | 
off from the rest of Morocco for about | 
150 years, much speculation had arisen} 
as to the resources of the region and its| 
future possibilities. Facilities were not | 
available for the registration of lands, or | 
for the housing of would-be emigrants | 
to the region. 


Plans For Construction 


The scantiness of the rainfall and she | 
dearth of water available is such that it 
would require real pioneering to develop | 
farm land in this region. The mountain | 
regions are so vast, and prospecting so/| 
ditticult that the realization of such min- | 
eral wealth as may exist is not in im-| 
mediate prospect. 

Nevertheless, the faith of the protecto- | 
rate authorities in the progress and de- 
velopment of the region is indicated by 
the progress already mad@& in the con- 
struction of builflings to house the public 
services, such as customs and post serv- 
ices, public works, domains, municipal 
services, military and civil hospitals, de- 
partment of waters and forests, and de-| 
partment of native affairs. 

Plans for the construction of the town | 
and the allotting of building permits for | 
priyate construction have been unduly de- | 
layed, but it may be expected that the 
new town of Agadir, covering some 200 
acres of public domain, will begin to take | 
shape toward the ‘end of this year. It is| 
understood that the budget of the pro- 
tectorate government for the current year 
contains sufficient appropriations to equip | 
the government services for the present 
needs of the community. 

The reduced cost of marketing the 
products of the country will inure to the 
benefit of the producer, This in itself 
should greatly improve conditions. The 
second important factor in the relief of 
this region is the improvement in facili- 
ties for handling the trade. This has 
been in a great measure accomplished in 
| the. construction of port facilities, ware- 
houses, and roads, These undertakings in | 
themselves have given and will continue | 
to give employment to the poor people | 
|of the region, and have already contrib? | 
juted much to the general improvement | 
|of conditions. 
| The entire region is passing through a| 
| period of readjustment,and it is the opin- 
|ion of merchants of Mogador that the 
timportance of that city as a trading cen- 
ter is definitely ended and that the prin- | 
cipal trade of southern Morocco from 
now on will be centered at Agadir. With | 
the establishment of normal conditions in 
thg region, there should be a marked in- | 
crease in the general trade of southern 














(United States Department of|soma beetle, agery valuable ally in the Morocco and a corresponding expansion 


of Morocco as a consuming market, 


'reetor of Visual. Education, ‘“reported.| which are stored for future use; the bal- 


“All school children with whom I talked ance is used directly in growth, either in 
knew the common trees, flowers, birds,|the construction of new plant parts or 


| insects; and wild life of their respective in supplying the necessary entrgy. Since 


color bodies. Since a single leaf may be 
composed of several thousand cells, the 
number of color bodies present is ex- 
ceedingly large. Each color body is a 
miaute mass of living protoplasm floating 
in the living fluid of the cell and con- 
taining the green pigment called chlo- 
rophyll. 


Chlorophyll Jm portant 


In Food Manufacture 


Chlorophyll is tremendously important 
in the process of food-manutacture, for 
| without it the process can not take place, 
Apparently, the sunlight acts through 
the chlorophyll in bringing about the 
combination of carbon dioxide afid water 
to dorm sugar. Furthermore, it appears 
that in this activity of sunlight a part 
of the chlorophyll is destroyed. Thus? 
it is necessary for the color-bodies to 
continuously manufacture new chlorophyll 
to replace that which is used up. Other- 
wise, the leaf would gradually lose its 
green color entirely and the food- 
manufacturing process would cease. Any- 
thing, therefore, which interferes with 
this process will result in a gradual 
fading of the leaf color, first tg light 
green, then to yellow, and findlly to 
white. Thus, chlorosis is a diseased 
condition found in plant leaves which 
fail to produce the normal amount of 
chlorophyll. The condition may occur in 
practically all plants, affecting the en- 
| @fe plant or merely a_ portion of it. 
There are apparently several causes for 
chlorosis, each of which may produce 
characteristic symptoms in different 
plants. Varying degrees of severity may 
also be apparent. In all cases, however, 
the chief feature of chlorosis is a de- 
ficiency of the green color, or chlorophyll, 

The evidences of’ the disease are usu- 
In mild cases a 
| pale green color of the entire leaf may 
| be the only. indication. As the disease 
increases in severity the color fades 


: the channels through which excellence in|a large amount of energy from the sun-| from the numerous areas of the leaf be- 


tween the smaller veins. These areas, 
as well as the margins of the leaf, be- 
come yellowish, leavi only the larger 
veins green. Gradually the color fades 
from the veins until the entire leaf is 
yellowish. In the final stages the leaf 
becomes white, shrivels up, and, drops 


| places. 


localities. The children are very accu- 
rate in arithmetic. 
tost of transportation to prominent 


“The lesson America learns from Eng- 


land is the thoroughness with which they | 


do their work. Their aim is quality not 


quantity, and school journeys are con-|green color when suffering from chlorosis. | 


tributing more than any other agency to 
the quality ,of instruction in their 
schools,” he concluded, 


ithe rate of growth, as well as the total 


! This work is moti-| amount of growth, is proportional to the | 
vated. Children know distances and the| amount of energy-containing food avail- | 


lable it is evident that any condition 
which interferes with the manufacture of 
food will affect the vigor and size of the 
plant. 


of the leaves to produce their normal 


Ta the unaided eye the deep greem 
color of a healthy plant appears to be 
uniformly distributed throughout the 


| 


| 





Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Philippine Bure 


au of Posts 


In Charge of Communications 


Mail, Telepliqne, Telegraph and Radio Among Activities) | 


_Directed by Insular Agency : 


Topic IV: Communications 


Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


with Communications. 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals 


By Filemon Perez 


Secretary of Commerce and Communications, Government of the Philippine Islands 


z 
HE bureau of posts, subject to 
approval of the secretary of 
commerce and communications, 
shall have exclusive authority to es- 
tablish, maintain and discontinue post 
offges and to control mail and postal 
business conducted in the Philippine 
Islands, as well upon the water within 
the maritime jurisdiction of the Phil- 
ippine government as upon larid; and 
it shall likewise have the exclusive 
control and management of all tele- 


| graph and telephone lines and service, 


including submarine cables and wire- 
less installations, now or hereafter un- 
der the jurisdiction or control of the 
Philippine Islands. 

There were in operation at the close 
of 1929, 974 post offices, 608 money 
order offices, 477 telegraph stations 
(including 40 regular radio stations 
and 18 radio stations exclusively used 
for relay purposes.) 

Oo” 


* * 


HE activities of the bureau of posts 

relative to communications include 
the following: (a) postal business for 
receipts, registered mail, insured regis- 
tered mail, domestic collect-on-delivery 
service, exchange of mails with Philip- 
pine offices, mails handled in railway 
post offices, exchange of mails with 
the United States, United States in- 
sured parcels, United States air mail, 
domestic air mail, exchange of mails 
with foreign countries, first and third 
class matter mailed under permits, 
second class mail matter; 

(b) Mail transportation for over- 
land transportation, transportation by 
railroad, transportation by _ electric 
cars, transportation of oan by auto- 
mobiles and4trucks, and transportation 
by boats; (¢) telegraphic business— 
total volume of telegraph business 
handled, telegraph receipts and expen- 
ditures, combined telegraph-telephone 
service, special telegraph-telephone 
service, night lettergram service and 
long distance telephone service; 

(d) Radio service—ship radio, for- 
eign cable and radiogram, naval com- 
munication, telegraph lines, and sub- 
marine cables, submarine cable repairs, 
new submarine cables and new cable- 
ship, shortwave station at Pasay, Cebu, 
Iloilo, Zamboanga, Davao, etc., en- 
forcement of laws and _ regulations 

In the next of thgs series on “Comm 
to appear in the issue of Aug. 26, the 


theré6f,slicensing of station, inspec- 


tion of ship station, ship station and 
operation, station for private use, other 
privately owned radio station, exami- 
nation and licensing of radio opera- 
tors, franchises for trans-oceanic radio 
communication granted to two com- 
panies, private vadio station. 

The total number of officers and em- 
ployes of the bureau at the close of the 
calendar year 1929, exclusive of mail 
contractors and mail messengers, was 
4,053. The total number of mail con- 
tractors and mail messengers was 689. 
It will be noticed that the said per- 
sonnel cover the mail and other com- 
munication service for the islands to 
include the rural and foreign mails. 
For 1929, the per capita revenue of 
the bureau was P0.343, while the per 
capita expenditure was -P0.27} 

~ 

THE activities of the bureau of pub- 

lic works relative to communications 
are largely intertwined with the con- 
struction of roads, bridges, ‘ports, 
lighthouses as well as the maintenance 
of piers, cargo-sheds and breakwaters. 
Such activities are largely undertaken 
by the designing ang constructing di- 
visions of the bureau. 

The designing division takes charge 
of the designing of harbor, river works, 
bridges, radio towers, lighthouses, har- 
bor equipment, drafting, blue print,. 
photographic works and special proj- 
ects such as piers. The personnel of 
this division consists of one chief de- 
signer, seven civil and. assistant civil 
engineers, three electrical and assist- 
ant electrical engineers, two mechani- 
cal engineers, 16 draftsmen, two pho- 
tographers and 14 clerks. 

The constructing division is in 
charge of the construction and main- 
tenance of roads, bridges, waterworks, 
ports and river control works, light- 
houses, wireless towers and buildings 
and the supervision of the activities 
of the 59 engineering districts into 
which the Philippine Islands are now 
divided. Such activities of the divi- 
sion are carried on by one chief con- 


* * 


structing engineer, one highway engi- | 


neer, four division engineers, one lo- 
cating engineer, 59 district engineers, 
108 assistant engineers, 21 overseers 
and superintendents of construction, 
five surveyors and junior surveyors. 
unications: Publications and Records,” 
Secretary of Coitmerce and Communi- 


cations, Government of the Philippine Islands, Filemon Perez, will continue 


discussion of the Department’s activiti 


es. 
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One such condition is the failure | 


off the plant. In plants which are reg- 
ularly chlorotic, the new growth in the 
Spring is much stunted with yellowish 
| leaves which are small and thin. 


It is evident from the food-manufac- 
| turing process that the first effect of 
{chlorosis on the plant is a reduction in 
the food-supply. Lack of plant-foed re- 
sults in slow growth, smaller lzaves, 
| Shorter new twigs, and reduced root 
|growth. If the chlorotic condition is 
|severe and long-continued, the plant 
| finally dies. 


Actual measurements on the same in- 
| dividual plant show that the chlorotic 
leaves are smaller than the green leaves 
of the same age. In the case of a pear 
tree suffering from chlorosis in some of 
the limbs but .with normal leaves on 
other branches, such measurements 
showed a reduction of about 23 per 
cent in the size of the chlorotic leaves 
and about 18 per cent in the dry 
| weight of such leaves. Similar data for 
apple leaves show that chlorotic leaves 
were 14 per cent smaller than normal 
green leaves and were reduced in weight 
by 25 per cent. 

The diameter growth of pear and apple 
| twigs hasealso been studied in some de- 
tail. The measurements obtained in 
these studies indicate that chlorotic 
twigs may produce only 40 or 50 per 
cent as much wood as formed by the 
twigs of normal trees. 


| Fruit Said to Be 
| Affected Also 


In addition to these effects on the 
vegetable parts of the plant, the fruit is 
also considerably affected. Because of 
| the shortage of food the fruit matures 
too early, is smaller, and is of poorer 
quality than normal. Finally, because of 
their weakened condition, chlorotic plahts 
lare more susceptible to fungous attack 
and to Winter injury. 

The yellowing of plant leaves which 
is the'characteristic symptom of chlorisis 
may be produced by any one of a large 
inumber of causes. Although some cf 
the parasitic diseases of plants may in- 
duce yellowing, typical cases of chlorosis 
|occur in the complete absence of a para- 
|site, being caused, therefore, by certain 
physical or chemical factors outside the 
|plant. The chief factor causing chloro- 
|sis are associated with nutrition of, the 
plant. For normal chlorophyll produc- 
{tion certain minerals must be available. 
These include nitrogen, magnesium, and 
iron. Other minerals, such as potassium, 
|phospherous, calcium, and sulphur are 
{necessary for normal growth but they 
jenter into other plant products, whereas 
|nitrogen, magnesium, and iron are used 
|directly in the formation of chlorophy]l. 
| The source of all minerals is in the soil. 

Each mineral is absorbed by the plant 
independently and to be absorbed must 
be in solution in the soil water. The 
solubilities of the various minerals dif- 
fer from each other; some are very solu- 
|ble, others are only slightly soluble. In 
the soil water the solubility of a min- 
eral may be affected by several factors, 
chief of which are the presence of other 
|minerals* and the soil reaction, that is, 
whether the soil is acid or alkaline. It 
is possible, therefore, for a mineral to 
be present in the soil in large quantity 
and still not be in solution; in the soil 
| water to any appreciable extent. In this 
case the mineral is said to be unavail- 
jable to the plant. 





United States Consumes 
Greatest Amount of Fur 


The United States consumes more fer 
| than any other country in the world. In 
| addition to an annual production of about 
| $70,000,000 worth of pelts in the United 
States, including the Territory of Alaska, 


| furs were imported from about 80 
|countries. Furs are ninth on the list of 
jimports of the country, ‘according to 
|value, and twentieth on the list)of ex- 


|ports. (Department of Agriculture.) 
A 
4 





Natural Minerals and ‘Energy-containing’ 
Food Essential to Growth, Utah Agri- 
culture Department Says 
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Control of Measuring Units 


In Produets Sold And Weight Devices Extended 


By Cooperatives | Director of Burea 


Farm Board Representative| 5 
Says Association Handling) State and local regulation of weigh- 


itt |ing devices and measuring units are be- 
Several Commodities Can, ing extended, according to an address 


Work More Economically | Aug. 24 by Dr. Geoge K. Burgess, Diree- 
: “ \tor of the Bureau of Standards. 
| An unbroken chain extends from the 
The most effective method of market- | éorner grocery to the national standards 
ing fruits and vegetables is through a/| maintained in Washington by the Bureau, 
cooperative association which sells a va-| Dr. Burgess said. His address follows in 
riety of products rather than through | full text: 
one which deals only in one fruit or veg-| It has frequently been said that what 
etable, K. B. Gardner, of the division of |a person doesn’t know won’t hurt him. 
cooperative marketing of the Federal | Whether or not this is logical, it is never- 
Farm Board, stated Aug. 22 in a radio |theless a fact that oftentimes what a 
address from Station WRC and affiliated | person doesn’t know is helping him a 
stations of the National Broadcasting |yeyy great deal. This is particularly 
Company in the National Farm and |¢rye jn the case of many of the activities 
Home Hour. _ ‘ . lof government—Federal, State and local. 
The cooperative which handles various | “The knowledge of the average citizen 
products has greater ability to satisfy | relative to government is largely con- 
both producers _and a, T-\ fined to those activities with which he 
Gardner said. Experience has shown |.) she has personally come into contact 
that better results are obtained than | 5. conflict, Everyone knows more or 
when the association deals in a single | jog about the local police department, 
en — The address fol- |because the police officer is very much 
The fruit and vegetable field embraces dae me ae, - pens coe 
a large number of — a ltoa, plays such a spectacular part in 
The carlot shipment figffes I . ice _ | the life of the community that its aclit. 
partment of Agriculture include ‘about | ii are universally understood, and 
heard as well. 


30 different fresh fruits and vegetables. 
But who knows about the work of the 


Not all of these products are produced 
in any one section. ; : 
: ‘ |local inspector of weights and measures? 
Products Largely Centralized |And how many of you would recognize 
As the situation is examined more | him, if you saw him? He, however,,does 
closely it is found that different areas | or can play a very important, if 4nob- 
are given over primarily to the produc- | ctrusiye, role in the community. 





u of Standards Says Unbroken Chain 
Exists Between Units in Corner Grocery and Stand- 
ards Maintained by Government . 





of the individual States, although the 
Congress has constitutional authority for 
such regulation. There are a few Fed- 
jeral laws—such as those standardizing 
|barrels, hampers, and baskets for fruits 
|and vegetables and requiring statements 
|of net contents on certain packages of 





| crappie 


Total Value During First Six 
Months of ‘1930 Found to 
Be 59.3 Per Cent Lower 
Than in 1929 


‘ 


“A decrease of 59.3 per cent is shown 


Tile and Many Other 


The whole world offers a market to 
American exporters for the sale of their 
products according to the many inquiries 

| received by the Department of Commerce 
from foreign merchants who wish to 
procure our goods. 

Among the many and diversified prod- 


foods—but aside from these, all weights-| in the total value of Canadian automotive Ucts listed in the weekly trade oppor- 


and-measures regulatory authority arises 
|from State laws or local ordinances, and 
is exercised by officers of the States or 
their subdivisions—49 major administra- 
tive units to harmonize.* 

| The National Bureau of Standards of 
jthe Department of Commerce is the cus- 
jtodian of the national standards of 
| weight and measures and verifies the 
jaccuracy of the. primary standards of 
the States; these latter are used by the 
States to standardize the testing equip- 
|ment belonging to and used by their 
respective State, county, city, and town 
|departments of weights and méasures, 
so that an unbroken chain extends from 
ithe devices used in trade back to the 
national standards maintained by the 
|Bureau in Washingtop. 

| Unfortunately, not all States have seen 
|fit as yet to undertake active supervision 
over commercial weighing and measuring 
|devices and methods, but the work is 
| Sradually being extended. 

Before 1905 there was no concerted 
movement to coordinate the work of the 
|States to bring about uniformity, and 
|the divergence in the requirements of 








; Shipments during the first six months of 
|this year as compared with the same 
| period of 1929, according to a statement 
|issued by the Department of Commerce 
| Aug, 23. This, however, it was said, is 
but a drop of 18.7 per cent as compared 

th the corresponding figures of 1928. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

The total value of Canadian automo- 
tive shipments during the first six 
months of this year was $10,865,474, a 
| decrease of $15,862,310, or 59.3 per cent, 
from the corresponding period of 1929, 
although but $2,503,712, or 18.7 per cent, 
|lower than the total recorded for the 
corresponding months of 1928. 

Passenger cars and trucks were 60.8 
per cent and 62.2 per cent, respectively, 
under the valuation for the January- 
June period of last year, and parts 
dropped 13.9 per cent. 

New Zealand was the leading market 
\for Canadian passenger cars during the 
first half year, shipments to this oountry 
being practically double the value of 





tunity service made public today by the 
Department are wrecking cranes, pearl 
shells, shipping tags, roofing tle, flower 
pots, cardboard milk bottles, trucks, 
vacuum bottles and numerous others. 


The wide range of markets available | 


is indicated by inquiries received from 
Honduras, Denmark, Argentina, Italy, 
Cartada, Japan, India, Porto Rico and 
many other countries in which Ameri- 
can made goods are wanted. ’ 
Detailed information on the foreign 


trade opportunities included in the list | 


is available to firms and individuals 
upon application to any district or co- 


operative office of the Bureau of Foreign | 


and Domestic Commerce centrally lo- 
cated throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, 
means purchase, (a and p) means both, 

(a or p) means either, and (sa) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: 
Agricultural Implements: 

Engines, oil, horizontal, 14% to 7 horse- 
/power, 47259, Bombay, India (a and p); 
| incubators, 47309, Inzersdorf, Austria 

(a). 


. 





‘Demand Includes Wrecking Cranes, Pearl Shells, Roofing 


Department of Commerce 





(p) | 


( 


Articles, According to 


: | 
,equipment, railway, 47318, Mukden, | 
|China (a); tin plate, 4788, Mukden, | 
China (a); tools, 47244, Christchurch, | 
|New Zealand (a); tools, hand, 47249, | 
Dresden, Germany (a); tools, workshop 
and mechanics’, 47241, Lyan, France (a); 
track equipment and bridge material, 
| 47318, Mukden, China (a); wire, barbed, 
and wire fencing, woven, with steel posts, 
447280, Rangoon, India (p); wire, plain 
and barbed, 47244, Christchurch, New 
| Zealand (a). 

Leather: » 
_Chamois, 47299, Milan, Italy (a and p); 
kid, patent, and colored fancy leathers, 
47247, Lima, Peru (a); remnants of 
sheepskin and patent leather, 47275, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil (a); sheepskin, black or 
brown, 47246, Toronto, Canada (p); tan- 
ning extracts, 47225, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); upper leathers, 47234, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela (a). 

Lumber and Products: 


Pitch pine in boards, planks, and 
beams; pitch white in planks; pine in 
boards, planks, and beams; and _ oak, 


hickory, and wood for wine casks, dis- 

assembled, 47274, Buenos Aires, Ar- 

| gentina (a). 

| Machinery: 

Air compressors, 47282, Paris, France 

| (a) engines, oil-burning, up to 50 horse- 

| power, 47232, Bombay, India (a); foun- 

| dry “machinery, 47249, Dresden, Ger- 
(a); honeing machines, cylinder, 


| man, 
47287, Wellington, New Zealand (a); 
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Tofal Last Year 


Department of Agriculture 
Also Says Smaller Crops 
Of Feed Grains Probably 
Will Increase Demand 








The world supply of wheat this sea- 
son probably will be about the same as 
last year, and demand probably will be 
larger, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Aug. 23. Nevertheless, the De- 
partment said, wheat prices are start- 
ing the season at much lower levels than 
last year, and have declined more than 
the general commodity price level. 

Smaller crops of feed grains in the 
United States and Europe are expected 
to stimulate demand for wheat, the De- 
partment said. The Department pre- 
sented a table showing the relative valye 
of wheat as a feed grain as_ compared 
with corn at various, prices. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The world’s supply of wheat for the 
| 1930-31" marketing season now seems 
likely to be not very different from the 
supply available for the past season, ac- 
cording to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Reductions in the crops 
of North/Africa and of many European, 
countries will offset increases in the 
United States, Canada and India. The 
reduction in the carryover of old wheat 
will about offset probable increases in 
the production of Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, which had short crops last year. 
The demand for wheat, on the other 
hand, seems likely to be increased by 


g rg Bt diti F those taken by Australia, the next most! Automotive Products: 
tion of single commodities. For exam-/a; the policeman protects our persons, 'that year, however, there was ergani important purchaser. British India was i ssori 72 <li ki etriverati lana 

a i ; | } ’ . ized | fe , | Automobile accessories, 47278, Tan-|i¢e making and refrigerating machines, 
ple, citrus fruit will be found to jo Rca {the fireman our property, so does the|the National Conference’on Weights and |the chief buyer of trucks replacing Aus- | gier, Morocco (a); automobile accesso-| 47282, Paris, France (a); joiners’. and 
principal crop in certain areag, tomatoes | weiehts-and-measures official protect our Measures, which from very small begin- \tralia, which dropped to tenth place.'yjes and specialties, 47224, Johannes-|cabinet makers’ machines, 47249, Dres- 


Just| different sections was very marked. In| 
smaller feed grain crops in the United 


States and in Europe. 
Prices at Lower Level 


elsewhere, ae ake a et = | pocket-books. jnings has grown to be truly national in British East Afriea and New Zealand purg, South Africa (a); automobil gears,|den, Germany (a); knitting machines,| Jpn the face of a supply only about 
— = a ee dh p oF ductal | Supervision Affects lits scope. | were the second and third markets of im- axles, piston rings and gaskets, 47223, 47263, Vienna, Austria (a); machine equal to that of the past season, prices 
ters. course in tne case oF. B 3 pe | Originally conceived for the primary | Portance. | Vancouver, Canada (a); automobile, | tools, railway, 47318, Mukden, China (a);\ are beginning the season on a much 


all producing sections other crops are 
produced, but the predominant position 
held by a single commodity or a group 
of closely related commodities brings 
about in some quarters an opinion that 
single commodity marketing organiza- 
tions are desirable. 

However, in numerous instances it is 
plainly apparent that a single commod- 
ity organization is not the most satis- 
factory solution of the selling problem. 
It will be found usually on looking into 
the matter that there are othér commod- 
ities produced nearby which may be han- 
dled adyantageously together, so os 
two or more associations may work to- 
gether in a joint sales arrangement or 
through a central selling agency. 

From the producer’s point of view it 
is apparent that with t#e exceptions of 
organizations engaged in. marketing 
products sold over a considerable por- 
tion of the year such as citrus fruit, 
apples, and potatoes, the operating ex- 
pense of maintaining an organization for 
a short marketing season is in most in- 
stances too heavy to justify the individual 


| purpose of promoting uniformity among 
| What is known as “weights and meas-|the States, the National Conference has 
lures supervision” is participated in by|°0me to be recognized as a body whose 
levery branch of Government—Federai,|°°"clusions represent the best weights- 
‘State, county, city, and town. The pur-|8"d-measures thought in th® country. 


| pose of this supervision is to insure that) 


whenever commodities or services are °oClusions, the Conference has never- 


bought on the basis of weight, measure, | theless brought about a tremendous im- 


@ count, the determination of quantity | PT°vement in conditions, entirely through 
involved in the exchange shall be equi-| the cooperation of its members in put- 
|tably made. Let us first take up food-| tied into as in their respective juris- 
| stuffs and consider only sales at retail—| 14 "Cox o. e conclusions arrived at by 
ithat is, to the ultimate consumer, wre) e Conference each year. 


‘ally the housewife. _ | National Conference Made 
| The weights-and-measures officjal is | 


| All Government Branches 


|charged with the duty of visiting every | 
|retail establishment selling food and of| In addition to the development of a 
there testing the scales, weights, and) model law on weights and measures and 
|measures in use, approvifig only those lcodes of specifications and tolerances for 
| which are correct according to the official; many classes of commercial equipment, 
|standards which he carries with him;|the National Conference has become a 
where necessary, he instructs the dealer |clearing house for weights-and-measures 
in the requirements of the weights-and- information of all kinds. At its annual 
measures law as applicable to his par-|meetings in Washington, officials from 
ticular business; he makes check weigh- all sections of the country describe their 
ings and measurements on packages of | problems and their accomplishments for 


Without any authority to enforce its; 


| Clearing House for Information | 


The total number of Canadian passen-| truck, and motor bus accessories and at- 
ger cars taken by New Zealand was 3,010|tachments, 47276, Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
with a value/of $1,515,557 as compared|duras (a and p); wrecking cranes, au- 
with 5,232 cars valued at $2,753,462 in the tomobile, to be mounted on wrecking 
|first half of 1929. cars, 47308, Copenhagen, Denmark (p). 


Australia’s purchases of Canadian pas- Chemicals: 
senger cars totaled 2,842 in number with, Aluminum sulphate, 47311, Turin, Italy 
a value of $820,996 in comparison with|(a); ammonia anhydrous, bicarbonate 
6,539 cars valued at $2,141,781 for the|potash, coal tar, calcium chloride, 
first six months of last year. bleaching powder, caustic soda, and cop- 
per and sodium sulphates, 47274, Buenos 
|Aires, Argentina (a); balsam of Peru, 
47312, Ramos Arizpe, Mexico (p); bone 
black, and dry colors, 47289, Montreal, 
Canada (a); carbon black, 5 to Fi 
Pp); 





Mortality Rate for Week 
Is Highest in Nashville 


Telegraphic returns from 78 cities with | lots, 47271, , Liverpool, England 
\a total population of 35,000,000 for the dustry, 47227, Hanover, Germany (a); 
| week ended Aug. 16, indicates a mor-| oils, ‘essential, and synthetic essences, 
|tality rate of 10.0 as against a rate of |47260, Christchurch, Ney Zealand (a); 
/10.5 for the corresponding week of last! Paints, creosote, and wood preservatives, 
lyear. The highest rate (21.3) appears 47318, Mukden, China (a); Rosin, 47270, 
for Nashville, Tenn., and the lowest| Christchurch, New Zealand (a); rosin 
| (3.5) for Bridgeport, Conn. The highest and turpentine, 47229, Vienna, Austria 
jinfant mortality rate (159) appears for (a); sizing for rayon, such as viscose, 
Atlanta, Ga., and the lowest for Canton, cellulose acetate, and cuproammonium, 
47291, Monza, Italy (p); sulphur, 47229, 





chemical specialties for use in rubber in- | 


organization’s attempting to perform this | merchandise ready for delivery, whether |the purpose of receiving and giving as- 
service for itself. put up by the local dealer or by a distant | sistance to each other. Here are a few 
There will be some who will be inclined | manufacturer; and he promptly investi-|typical examples: 

to question this at first, thought. How-| gates the complaints of customers who| 
ever, when consideration is given to the | believe that any irregularities exist in| measures uncovered a series of frauds 
fact that numerous organizations use|the weighing or measuring practices of |in connection with the sale of lubricating 
their personnel during the season when |the establishments at which they trade. | oil which were being carried on in one 
their products are not being marketed| To the householder, this protection is 
for the handling of supplies, making ar-|invaluable; to the merchant the service; were more than 200 companies selling 
rangements for production credit and for|is no less important, because under such | this product in this city. Seventeen firms 
other activities, it will be realized that|supervision he is assured that he and were prosecuted for selling 29 gallons 
these associations would not be able to j his brother merchants are all on the/in containers marked to hold 34 gallons. 
stand alone on a strictly marketing basis. |same-basis and that quantity determina-|No suit was contested, and $19,000 was 
They are able to distribute their over-/tion is no longer an element in his com-|returned to buyers. 

head expense over a number of other petition. Another inspector—a city official this 


activities in addition to that of selling. 


One State department of weights and | : : 7 
& [for the 33 weeks of 1930, as against a tina (a); varnish, 47225, Hamburg, Ger- 


of the principal cities of the State. There | 


Ohio, Fall River, Mass., 
Kans., Utica, N. Y., and Yonkers, N. Y. 
which reported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 78 cities is 12.4 


Kansas City,| 


Vienna, Austria (a); sulphur (brim- 


’|stone), 47228, Helsingfors, Finland (a); 


turpentine, 47274, Buenos Aires, Argen- 


rate of 13.3 for the corresponding weeks |™@"y (a). 


}of 1929. 


(Issued by the Bureau of the Census.) 
| cnaienntinnnsitenpheelapnininanesaiinele 


Increase Reported 





In Typhoid Cases 


| Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


| Medicines, prepared, cosemetics, shav- | 


jing creams, pharmaceuticals, and toilet 
|preparations, 47290, Bonn, Germany (a 
| and Pp); medicines, prepared and home 
| remedies, 47305, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
toilet and pharmaceutical preparations, 
| 47226, Berlin Germany (a); perfumery, 
47235, Maracaibo, Venezuela (a). 


| Wholesale Transactions |time—reported the results of check-up 


| Deaths From Influenza and Electrical Appliances: 


Canners Seek Variety , - 6 
Turning to the buyer angle of the) Also Under Supervision Bs 
problem, we find that many car-lot re- But weights-and-measures supervision 
ceivers and jobbers buy a number of|is not confined to retail sales of food- 
fresh fruits and vegetables. A sales or-| stuffs; it extends to every field, embrac- 
ganization which handles a number of|ing wholesale as well as retail trans- 
commodities handled by the same meni-|actions. Fuel, ice, building materials, 
bers of the trade is in a particularly | textile material, manufactured articles of 
strong position to perform its selling|a multitude of kinds are weighed or 
service satisfactorily and economically.|measured commercially, and the equip- 
It is not necessary to search long for| ment used and the accuracy of the quan- 
examples of successful business organi-|tity determinati®ns are all under the 
zation, both private and cooperative, /supervision of these officials known as 
which have recognized the necessity for|sealers or inspectors of weights and 


* 
chases. 


|measurements made on gasoline pur- | ° . 
Serious shortages were found! Pneumonia Show Decline 


|in a number of cases, and prosecutions | 
|followed. The inspector estimated that 


| prior to his drive against dishonest pump There. sens on inerenne fe She sommes 


of typhoid fever cases reported for the 





being in a position to meet their pur- 
chaser’s requirements more completely. 
It is well known that canners of fruits 
and vegetables make every effort to 
handle a variety of products because of 
the requirements of their customers, the 
advertising advantages to be obtained 
from a well-regarded brand of products, 
economies to be obtained from lengthen- 


ing the operating season of their can- | 


neries through handling more than one 
‘commodity and lower selling costs. 
Rather recently this desire for a .com® 
plete line of products has been em- 


|meagures. An important field of gov-| 
‘ernmenta] activity? Unquestionably so,| 
reaching deeply into the business and| 
\lives of our people. And yet this work! 
is so little known that the jokesters who 
linvade almost every field have left} 
{weights and measures practically un- 
|touched and our favorite comic strips al- 
most never deal with the subject. 

We might note, however, that we have) 
| both “liquid” and “dry” measures, and} 
|that there is a tendency to legislate for 
the prohibition of both—“wet” and “dry” | 


|operators, the motorists of his city had 
| been suffering a loss of $549 a day due 


| week* ended Aug. 2, compared with the 


“> 


Batteries, dry, 47244, Christchurch, 
|New Zealand (a); batteries, stofage, 
|47241, Lyon, France (a); bulb manufac- 
turing supplies, including electric wire, 
|47230, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); cafe 
jand soda fountain equipment, electric, 
47283, Vancouver, Canada (a and p); 


| to short-measure gasoline, a sum suffi-| corresponding week of 1929, according to|farm appliances, electric, 47296, Liver- 


|cient to operate 1,000 cars. 

Other officials have reported the re- 
|sults of their surveys on a wide v 
|of commodities. Under laws requiring 
|that bread be sold only in loaves of cer- 
| tain specified standard weights, loaves 
are reweighed at frequent intervals to 
see that the provisions of the statute are 
being adhered to. Cartons of butter, 
supposed to contain a net weight of one 
ound, are found at times to be deficient 
in weight; often the investigation of 
such a condition will lead back through 
numerous steps to the creamery or but- 
ter-printer primarily responsible for the 
shortage, perhaps in another State from 
that in which the retail packages were 
first examined, requiring the cooperation 
of the officials of both States before the 
situation is cleared up. 


ariety | 


. 5 nate ; res—and to substitute, where pos- 
phasized through the action of Califarnia | MC@SUTeS— And to. ’ 
canneries. which ‘have added Florida|Sible, sales by weight alone. 
grapefruit to their lines of canned} Methods of Regulation 


roducts. ~ 
: bution of fresh fruits and | Left Largely to States 


In the distri 

vegetables this same basic principle of| In that connection I recall a magazine 

a diversified but related line of products | cover depicting two young persons rid- 

has been recognized and used by suc-/ing in a taxicab; the young woman 

cessfully operated private organizations 'seemed to bé enjoying her ride greatly, 

and cooperative associations. |but the young man appeared horrified by 
There has existed for upwards of 30|the mounting reading on the taximeter. 


| 


| the weights-and-measures official receives 
|frequent complaints, sometimes unjus- 

tified, the apparent shortages 
jcaused by the natural loss of moisture. 

and there being no actual shortage of 
|nutritious ingredients. One State, under 
/8 recently-enacted statute, has been re- 
| Measuring hundreds of thousands 
| yards of sewing thread to establish the 


| Flour is another commodity on which | 


being | 


of | 


'a statement just issued by the Public 
|Health Service. The number of deaths 
from influenza and pneumonia during 
the week were less than the same week 
a year ago, it was stated. The state- 
| ment follows in full text: 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement 


regarding the prevalence of communi- | 


cable diseases in the United States: 
The 95 cities reporting cases used .in 


the following table are situated in all | 


parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
|than 31,370,000. The estimated - popula- 
| tion of the 89 cities reporting deaths is 
| more than 29,860,000. Weeks ended 
| Aug. 2, 1930, and Aug. 3, £929: 

Cases reported 7 


|pool, England (a or p); household elec- 
|trical appliances, 47241, Lyon, France 
| (a); household electrical appliances, elec- 
trie advertising apparatus, and electric 
equipment for hair. dressers, 47277, Vi- 
jenna, Austria (a); lighting plants, farm, 
electric, 47332, Bombay, India (a); ra- 
dio sets, 47231, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
|(a); radio sets parts, 47256, Milan, Italy 
(a and p); radio sets and parts, 47294, 
Milan, Italy (a). 

Foodstuffs: . 

Canned fruit conserves, 47263, Vienna, 
| Austria (a); canned fruit preserves and 
|marmalades, 47278, Tangier Morocco 

(a); canned fruit, vegetables, etc., 
47235, Maracaibo, Venezuela (a); canned 
fruit and fish, 47268, Hamburg Germany 
(a); canned meats, 47234, Caracas, Ven- 


years a joint sales arrangement whereby 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
thé citrus marketing organization, has 
allowed the California Fruit Exchange, 
an organization handling a number of 
deciduous fruits, to use the citrus sales 
organization for the marketing of decidu- 
ous fruit. The long-continued existence 
of this joint sales agreement renders it 
of especial importance. The successful 
operation of such an arrangement ap- 
pears to be based largely on the follow- 
ing points: 

1, The commodities of both associa- 


tions should be sold to the same members | 


| measures almost entirely to the control 
a a ce Lc 


beep of the claimed yardage. 
> The weighing of loads of fuel is one 
this | of the important Winter activities of the 
jhe had drawn with the flag in the oe nghts-and-measures official; this may 
cant” position in which the instrumeft|be done following complaint by the pur- 
; would not register,any fare at all! His|chaser of suspected shortage, although 
understanding of taximeter operation|a great deal of reweighing is done at 
;compares, unfortunately, with that ofthe initiative o 
;many purchasers of ordinary commodi-|part of his general supervisory program 
|ties, who are quite as much in the dark | Loads of fuel are stopped on the street. 
|as to how the scales over which they buy|on their way to the customer, and the 
should operate. |driver is caused to proceed to a con- 
| In the United States, the Congress | venient scale for check-weighing; legal 
has left the regulation of weights and action follows if necessary. — ; 

Such _examples could be multiplied 
~|almost indefinitely, but what has been 


|The artist had excellently portrayed 
levery detail except the taximeter; 


f the official himself, as a| 


‘ e ‘ 
|p; 7e 920 1929 | ezuela (a); casings, sausage, 47270, 
| Diguteere = ae yl = i yi9 | Christchurch, New Zealand (a); confec- 
| 9B cities Sete sre a ete 239 «©399/|tionery (chocolates), 47235, Maracaibo, 
| Measles: | Venezuela (a); corn flour, 47296, Agua- 
45 Btates~ ...0..cscccssees +. 1,513 1,376 | dilla, P. R. (a); flour, 47234, Caracas, 
| 968 cities ........ tees ee eeee 415 292 Venezuela (a); flour, 47278, Tangier, Mo- 
| ee meningitis: je ‘a rocco (a); flour, 47295, Guayama, P. R. | 
| 95 cities cE, 40. "63 | (@)3 fruit (oranges and lemons), 47260, 
| Poliomyelitis: Christchurch, New Zealand (a); fruit 
BT Bhates .ccccce se mk Ble a ee 65 | Juices, 47260, Christchurch, New Zeal- 
Searlet fever: and (a); ham and lard, 47235, Mara- 
NT vee as Sa wc areless 748 921/caibo, Venezuela (a); honey, 47269, Isle- 
95 cities cesecsesseess eee 235 288) worth, England (a); pork products, 
Seattoes: a , |47278, Tangier, Morocco (a); rice, 47234, 
95 —— gbtsesehe rine nares — 313 | Caracas, Venezuela (a); rice, 47295, 
ean eee PAPE ORS ae " |Guayama, P. R. (a); sizing for rayon, 
ae 83 ;|47291, M Ital ; sugar, 472 
ME 3 k3 cho aninabecsees 933 875 ’ onza, aly (p); sugar, 47278, 
OR GUAGE. cckschinsliiie te tes 110 116) Tangier, Morocco (a). 
| Deaths reported Iron, Steel, Hardware: 
ingvenza and pneumonia: is gag) Aluminum ware and other kitchen 


| utensils, 47305, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
‘ . : boilers, copper, No. 9, flat and pit bot- 
chanical devices, combine to produce an| toms, 47240, Picton, Canada (p); bolts 
| Seasegete see . ms ae ee 18 and nuts, 47244, Christchurch, New Zea- 

g ugh to be of real importance; |jand (a); bolts and screws, automobile, 
add to this the possible effects of the op- | 47281, Oporto, Portugal (p); concrete re- 





of the trade so that the buying require-| 


ments of both associations’ customers 
are more fully met. ‘ 

2. A high degree of cooperation must 
necessarily exist between the two asso- 
ciations so that each association exhibits 
a willingness to consider a contemplated 
action not only from its members’ view- 
point but also from the standpoint of the 
membership of the other association. 

8. High standards of grading and pack- 
ing are essential to successful operations. 

4. The joint arrangement must be well 


understood by both associations’ mem- 


berships, trade members and the sales 
personnel. 


Recognition of tne advantages to be 
gained by bringing together into one 
sales organization those fresh fruits and 
vegetables which move to the same mem- 
bers of the trade through similar chan- 
nels of distribution will facilitate the 
development of cooperative marketing 
among producers of these products. In 
Florida at the present time a definite 
effort is being made to coordinate through 
one organization the sales activities of 
about 50 cooperative associations han- 
dling annually some 12,000 cars of veg- 
etables and fruits other than citrus. 

9 Up to the present time these organi- 


é 


zations have functioned as more or less| 


| independent shipping units. As many of | 

them handle commodities in common, the| 
resulting effects of disorganized shipping | 
have been felt. A program of coordinated 
coe ‘activity based on proper grading | 
and packing of products on uniform | 
price quotations for products of like kind 
and grade and on more carefully for- 
| mulated distribution policies will go far 
towards relieving a situation which is| 
recognized as being in need of extensive 
improvement. 

While single commodity organizations | 
probably have their place in certain parts | 
of fruit and vegetable distributiorf it) 
appears that cooperative development in 
| this field ¢annot proceed to an appreci--| 


} 


ably further extent. without full accet-| 
|ance of the policy of selling through one) 
; marketing organization those commodi- | 
|ties which should be handled together | 
| beeaus@ of similar production conditions, 
| because.of their use of the same market- | 
|ing chahnels and because of their sale} 
to the same members of the trade. When 
\this principle has become generally 


| known and accepted, the development or 





| regional and national organizations for 
the cooperative marketing of fresh fruits 


said is sufficient to indicate the character 
of that large group of the weights-and- 
measures officials duties which are gen- 
erally spoken of as “supervisory” to dis- 
tinguish them from the “mechanical” 
duties which have to do strictly with 
the devices for weighing and Measuring. 
From what has been said of these super- 
visory activities, the impression should 
not be gained that short weighing and 
measuring, and fraud in connection with 
sales of commodities, are generally, or 
even widely, practiced. * : 


Records Show Percentage 
Of Underweight Is Small 


Records of weights-and-measures de- 
partments show that the percentage of 
inaccurate equipment, the percentage of 
package goods deficient in quantity, and 
the number of individuals who resort to 
unethical or dishonest»practices, are rela- 
tively small. By far the large majority 
of those engaged in trade are inherently 
honest in their business dealings, and en- 
deavor to give their customers what they 
pay for. But carelessness, lack of knowl- 
edge of legal requirements or of the cor- 
rect, use of maintenance of equipment, 


erations of that small, but by no means 
negligible, percentage of people who are 
unscrupulous in their dealings, and the 
total losses which might be sustained by 
purchasers will reach a surprising figure. 
These losses it is the job of the weights- 
and-measures official to prevent. 

How well he is to succeed depends upon 
the support which he receives in the ad- 
ministration of his department. Suffi- 
cient funds must be provided so that the 
department will be adequately manned 
and equipped. 
personnel and equipment something more 
is necessary for complete success—the 
department must have the cooperation 
and help of the community which» it 
serves. A nation is said to have the 
|government it deserves; a commuhity 
|can have fair dealings in trade if they 
}are desired. 
| Let me suggest, therefore, that you 
jmake contact with your weights-and- 
| measures office, meet the official in charge 
‘of this very important part of your 


|government’s service to you, agd learn | 


how you can do your part in raising the 
weights-and-measures standard of your 
cgmmunity. The inspector is striving 
te, protect your interests; but he will 
help you most if you will help him to 
"help you. 


But even with adequate, 47313, Montrea 


|inforcing: bars, mesh, etc., 47279, San 
Juan, Porto Rico (a); cooking equipment 
for cafes, 47283, Vancouver, Canada: (a 
and p); cutlery, 47241, Lyon, France 
(a); enamel and aluminum ware, 47244, 
Christchurch, New Zealand (a); guns, 
| 47244, Christchurch, New Zealand, (a); 
| hardware, builders’, 47239, Lomes, Ar- 
gentina (a); hardware, builders’, 47318, 


Mukden, China (a); hardware, shelf, 
|47243, Vlaardingen, The Netherlands 
(a); hardware, specialties, household, 


i, Canada (a); hardware, 
|trunk, 47245, Montevideo, Uruguay (p); 
|hardware and equipment, household, 
| 47241, Lyon, France (a); hardware and 
hand tools, 47255, Goteborg, Sweden (a); 
| household utensils, 47282, Paris, France 
(a); iron, corrugated, plain, and galva- 
| nized, and steel window frames, 47318, 
Mukden, China (a); iron works, orna- 
mental, 47239, Lomas, Argentina (a); 


lighter, gas, automatic, flint principle, | 


cheap, 47314, Johannesburg, South Af- 
rica (a); locks, door and sash, but not 
padlocks, 47320, Oslo, Norway (a or p); 
| pipe, conduit, black and galvanized, for 
electric wires, 47307, San Juan, P. R. 
(a or p); plumbing fixtures and equip- 
ment, 47242, Monterrey, Mexico (p); 
plumbing, heating, and sanitary supplies, 
147318, Mukden, China (a); signaling 


and vegetables will be greatly facilitated. | and the inevitable deterioration of me- 


, 


/ 


| marble-crushing machinery, 47262, Santa 
Marta, Colombia (p); milk pasteurizing 
machinery, 47319, Rosario, Argentina (a 
and p); orange marmalade making and 
fruit-canning machinery, 47316, Matosin- 
hos. Portugal (a); paper mill machinery, 
47248, Turku, Finland (a); shaft ma- 
chines, flexible, 47232, Bombay, India 

(a); spraying machinery, 47244, Christ- 
church, New Zealand (a); tools, electric, 
portable, 47232, Bombay, India (a); 
woodworking machinery for making 
| doors, window sash, flooring, and furni- 
|ture, 47315, Praia da Granja, Portu- 
gal (p). 
| Minerals: 

Asbestos and roofing material, 47244, 
Christchurch, New Zealand (a); copper, 
| bronze, tin, lead, zinc, and aluminum, 
|47287, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 
copper and yellow metal sheets, 47238, 
Bombay, India (a); opals, “fexican, raw 
beryl, sapphires, rose and green tourma- 
line, amazonite, kunzite, and rose 
quartz, 47273, Oberstein, Germany (a 
and p); roofing tile, terra cotta, 47307, 
San Juan, P. R. (a); scrap muscovite 
mica, clear or stained, in lots of 50 
tons, 47297, Paris, France (p); solder- 
ing material, 47236, Vienna, Austria (a). 
Motion Pictures: 

Motion picture supplies, 47294, Milan, 
Italy (a). 

Paper and Paper Goods: 

| Bottles, milk, cardboard, 47319, Rosario, 
Argentina (a and p); cartons, waxed, for 
cream and honey, and glazed colored 
paper chocolate cups, 47270, Christ- 
church, New Zealand (a); chemical pulp, 
47317, Milan, Italy (p); newspapers, 
overissued, 47238, Bombay, India (p); 
plaster board, 47244, Chrigtchurch, New 
Zealand (a); printing machinery, 47244, 
Christchurch, New Zealand (a); tags, 
shipping, gummed, Manila, 47285, To- 
ronto, Canada (p); tissue, fruit wrap- 
ping, printed, 47260, Christchurch, New 
Zealand (a); wood pulp, 47311, Turin, 
Italy (a); wrapping paper, printing ma- 
chinery, 47250, Boras, Sweden (p). 
Petroleum Products: 

Asphdit, 47261, Barcelona, Spain (a); 
grease, engine, 47295, Guayama, P. R., 
(a); paraffin, raw, 47274, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); paraffin, refined, 47298, 
Hamburg. Germany (a). 

Railway Supplies: 

Railway car fittings, plumbing sup- 
plies, specialties, signaling devices, and 
car wheel tires, 47318, Mukden, China 
(a). 

Rubber Goods: 

Balloons, toy, 47251, Berlin, Germany 
(a); bathing caps and shoes, children’s 
panties, bloomers, and other rubber 
novelties, 47264, Barcelona, Spain (a); 
druggists’ rubber sundries, 47310, 
Madrid, Spain (a); galoshes, rubber, 
47263, Vienna, Austria (a); sport goods, 
rubber, 47292, Toronto, Canada (a); tires, 
automobile and truck, 47304, Praia, Cape 
Verde Islands (a); tubes, automobile, 
punctureless, 47224, Johansesburg, South 
Africa (a). 

Shoe and Leather Manufactures: 

Gloves, work, men’s, women’s, and 
children’s, and automobile trunks, 47224, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a). 

t Specialties: 

Advertising novelties, 47270, Christ- 
church, New Zealand (a); banjos, saxa- 
phones, and other band instruments, 
47255, Goteborg, Sweden (a); bottles, 
milk, 47319, Rosario, Argentina (a and 
p); calculating machines, 47263, Vienna. 
Austria (a); cards, playing, 47256, Milan, 
Italy (a and p); @orks, crown, for beer 
bottles, 47293, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
emblems, felt, and letters, and replicas, 
to sew on bathing suits, sweaters, etc., 
47224, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
glasswear, 47270, Christchurch, New 
Zealand (a); glass, window, for railway 
cars, 47316, Mukden, China (a); novel- 
ties and notions, 47253, Halifox, Nova, 
Scotia (a); optical goods, 47294, Milan, 
'Italyg (a); pearl shells, fresh water, 
47254, Osaka, Japan (p); perambulators, 
47252, Hamburg, Germany (a); photo- 
graphic supplies, 47294, Milan Italy (a); 
piarn.s and organs, 47302, Harkow, 
China (a): pots, flower, red clay, 47300, 
Montreal, Canada (a or p); premium 
articles, to be given with groceries, 
47301, Montreal, Canada (p); smokers’ 
jnovelties for mail order trade, 47288, 
| Montreal, Canada (a and p); soda foun- 
tain and cafe equipment, 47283, Van- 
couver, Canada (a and p); sporting goods, 
such as tennis nets, and baseball, foot- 
ball, and golf equipment, 47292, Toronto, 
Canada (a); toys, 47224, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (a); toys and games, 
47284, Rotterdam, Netherlands (a); vac- 
uum bottles and refills, 47240, Picton, 
Canada (p). 

Textiles: 

Blankets, 47235, Maracaibo, Venezuela 
(a); cotton batting, 15 to 20 bales, 47240, 
Picton, Canada (p); cotton piece goods, 
|47224, Caracas, Venezuela (a); cotton 
piece goods, raw, dyed and fancy, 47274, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); cotton 


' 


voiies, plain and printed, 47265, Cairo, | 


|Egypt (p); cotton voiles, plain and 


| 
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printed, 47267, Rangoon, India (a and p)34 
| cotton, and cotton and wool mixed gen-!| Zealand (a). 


lower level. In view of the world-wide 
business depression and a lower general 
price level, lower wheat prices were to 
be expected. For the last week of July, 
1930, the general commodity price level. 
in the United States had fallen to nearly 
20 per cent below that of July last year. 
Prices in many other countries have 
fallen as in the United States, but wheat 
prices havé falien more than the gen- 
eral commodity price level. 

On July 31, September futures in Liv- 
erpool were quoted at the equivalent of 
104 cents per bushel, as compared with 
155 on the corresponding date a year 
ago, a decline of more than 30 per cent, 
and the reduction in Winnipeg prices 
was even greater than Liverpool. Kan- 
sas City futures closed the month. about 
60 cents below the level of prices at the 
end of July a year ago. There has been 
some improvement in prices since the 
end of July but they are still relatively 
low. The spread between market prices 
in the United States and Liverpool is 
greater and has been more favorable to 
exports from the United States than a 
year ago. Evidences are beginning to 
appear that the decline in the general: 

price level has about run its course and 

a turn in the general price level would 
soon become a strengthening factor in 
the wheat market. 

Smaller stocks of old wheat in some 
| European countries and shorter crops are 
likely to increase the European demand 
for wheat. In France poor crop pros- 
pects much more tham offset the increase 
in stocks and have already resulted in 
changing milling restrictions so as to’ 
allow more foreign wheat to be used. 
In northern Europe weather conditions 
have delayed harvest and reduced the 
| quality of the new wheat crop, thus mak- 
|ing way for a relatively greater con- 
sumption of old wheat in July and 
August. 

It is now estimated that the European » 
wheat crop outside of Russia will amount 
to about 1,300,000,000 bushels as com- 


pared with 1,456,000,000 harvested in 
| 1929. To this reduction is to be added 
the estimated reduction of 55,000,000 


bushels in stocks of old wheat, indicating 
that the supplies available in Europe 
outside of Russia are likely to be about 
200,000,000 bushels less than in the past 
season. Furthermore, the supply of sub- 
stitutes is likely to be smaller than in 
the past season. 

In southern Europe corn may be sub- 
stituted for wheat as food, but it now 
seems that the corn crop is likely to be 
considerably less than a year ago. The 
rye crop of northern Europe may be 
about equal to that of they past season, 
but the demand upon it for feed will be 
greater because of a shorter supply of 
the feed grains; and the potato crop prob- 
ably will be smaller tha: in the past 
season. c 

A great reduction in feed crops in the 
United States will undoubtedly result 
in the feeding of large amounts of wheat. 
In fact, the wheat surplus over and 
above seed and food requirements is not 
sufficient to make up for the deficit in 
feed. grains, but as long as prices in 
the markets of the United States re- 
main so far below foreign market prices, 
exports will continue. ’ 

The value of wheat as a feed for live- 
stock, in comparison with corn at vari- 
ous prices ranging from 50 cents to 
eh per bushel, is shown in the following 
table: . 

Price of corn (cents) Aj; value of 
wheat (not including grinding) as feed 
for poultry and sheep B; hogs and beef 
cattle, C: 


A B Cc 
50 54 esac dee 56 
55 ° GO Vicente ee 62 
Oe hashes kate aoe GB: Wesaqagae 67 
OD desea kes TO eves te . 3 
BF ages koe). te fa peaeae ° 7 
75 eee «fe. oe agile ee 84 
RR #9! Re 90 
Mt’  aokt> nak Wh. oc ntee 96 
Ferre RO. ccgntaoeae 101 
95 ° S08 >. ic scee . 107 
100 107 as Ae 








/oas and moquettes, 47303, Wellington, 
New Zealand (a); felt, 47246, Teronto, ” 
Canada (p); felt, including satin finish”, 
felt, 47275, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); fur 
remnants, imitation, 47275, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); haberdashery, 47306, Izmir, 
Turkey (p); haberdashery (shirts, hand- , 
kerchiefs, neckties, etc.), 47233, Vienna,’ 
Austria (a); hosiery, 47234, Caracas, 
Venezuela (a); hosiery, silk and rayon, 
men’s and women’s, 47258, Vienna, Aus-, , 
tria (a); leather, imitation, 47272, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (p);-linoleum, floor, felt \ 
base and inlaid, 47257, Bergen, Norway 
(a); oilcloth, black, 47266, Frankfort, 
Germany (a); remnants, cotton, 47238, 
Bombay, India (p); remnants, cotton, 
47265, Cairo, Egypt (p); silks, tapes--« 
tries, damasks, and printed velvets, 47305, “ 
Wellington. New Zealand (a); textile © 
fabries, 47233, Vienna, Austria (a); yarn“ 
hosiery, and hemp and linen yarn, 47274, . 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a). 
Tobacco: 

Plug tobacco, 47222, Wellington, New — 
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4 Failure to Cancel Prior Schedule Held. 
Not to Destroy Effect of F reight Tariff 


New Charges Biled and Pub 





lished in Accordance With Interstate Com-) 


merce Act Said to Establish Legal Rate Despite Lack of Strict 


St. Louid, Mo. +the form of cancellation of previous?The statute is plain. It would seem that | 
| where a tariff had been established un- 


et didi ipiSianiciincsialitieeesibitaletileee, 


‘CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVIBLE| tariff made such tariffs ineffective. 


RaItway COMPANY 


v. 
_ INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit. 


‘ o. 8776. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Minnesota. . 

W. 0. Rocers and B. G. StackHousE (J. 
B. FarcrRe and GC. P. STEWART with 
them on the brief) for appellant; 
Harotp G. Simpson (ERNEST ‘ 
ERICKSON with him on the brief) for 
appellee. 

eBefore KENYON, BooTH and GARDNER, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 30, 1930 4 

KENyon, Circuit Judge—This is an 
action to recover unpaid charges on a 
certain interstate shipment of grain and 
grain products from the Northwest to 
Louisville, Ky. The shipment had a 
transit privilege which was exercised at 
Sioux City, and the car then moved 
through Chicago and on to Louisville, 
appellant being the carrier from Chi- 
cago to Louisville. 

Appellee paid the supposed freight 
rate to Louisville from point of origin ia 
the Northwest country, and included in 
this was a 10 per cent hundredweight 
charge for the haul from Chicago to 
Louisville. Appellant in this suit at- 
tempts_to collect 17 cents per hundrea- 
weight, claiming that to be the correct 
rate. A jury was waived in writing and 
the trial court found in favor of appellee. 


Rate Applicable to 


Shipment Is Issue 


This case involves a controversy as to 
what tariff was in effect at the time of 
this shipment, viz., between Nov. 28 and 
Dec. 8, 1925. The facts are no wise in 
dispute. Effective Oct. 20, 1924, Jones 
Tariff, 100-R, I. C. C. 1569, was issued 
by one Jones as agent of many carriers, 
including appellant, which named a rate 
of 17 cents for the transportation from 
Chicago to Louisville, Ky., of grain prod- 
ucts vriginating in the Northwest. 

Appellant contends that this tariff was 
the one applicable to this shipment. 

Effective Nov. 28, 1925, appellant pub- 
lished and filed on Oct. 22, 1925, with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (here- 
inafter called the Commission) its C. I. 
& L. Ry. Freight Tariff 520-C, which 
canceled a number of tariffs including C. 
I. & L. Ry. Freight Tariff No. 520-B, and 
named a rate of 10 cents per hundred on 
grain products of the Northwest from 
Chicago to Louisville. Appellee’s conten- 
tion is that this is the proper tariff to 
be applied to this shipment. 

Tariff 520-C canceled Tariff 520-B, I. 
C. C. 4209, which was effective Sept. 6, 
1923, and which named rates on grain 

roducts from Chicago to various points. 

‘ariff 520-B throws no light on this con- 
troversy. It refers for rates to Jones 
Tariff 100-P, I. C. C. 1888. Jones Tariff 
100-P is not in thig record, although it is 
stated that 100-R is a reissue of 100-P. 
100-R states “portions of I. C. C. No. 
1388 under suspension.” ‘There is noth- 
ing to show what is suspended. To avoid 
confusion of thinking it must be kept in 
mind that there.were two Jones Tariffs, 
100-P and 100-R. Inv+any event Jones 
Tariff 100-R was effective Oct. 20, 1924, 
which is subsequent to the time that 
Tariff 520-B was effective. 


Lack of Strict Conformity 
Claimed Not Material 


While the argument could be made 
that Tariff 520-C in_ canceling Tariff 
520-B canceled the Louisvile rate in 
Jones Tariff 100-P, it could not success- 
fully be contended that it canceled such 
rate in Jones Tariff 100-R which was 
published andfiled after 520-B. The con- 
sideration of Tariff 520-B is unimportant 
in any way, and may well be preter- 
mitted. 

There are two questions here: 

(1) Was the rate of 17 cents per hun- | 
dredweight from Chicago to Louisville 
fixed by Jones Tariff 100-R applicable to 
this shipmept, or was the 10 cent rate 
caimed to have been established by 
Tariff 520-C applicable ? , 

(2) Under the circumstances 1s appel- 
lant estopped from asserting that the rate 
under Tariff 520-C is not the legal rate? 

Appellant’s contention is that the rate 
of the Jones Tariff 100-R for shipments 
of grain products from Chicago to Louis- 
ville was never canceled in the manner 
provided by the rules of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and hence re- 
mained the legal rate at the time of this 
shipment, notwithstanding a different 
rate had been duly filed and published in 
Tariff 520-C, which was effective if at 
all prior to this shipment. ; 

It is the theory of appellee that Tariff 
520-C was filed and published as provided 
by paragraph 3, section 6, title 49, U. S. 
C. A.; that this established the legal rate 
to which the shipper was entitled, not- 
withstanding that such tariff did not 
conform strictly’ to the rules of the 
Commission. 


Proper Filing Said to 
Establish Legal Rate | 


Section 6; ‘title 49, U. S.C. A., pro- 
Vides ‘for the filing of schedules of rates, 
fares: and charges with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the printing 
and keeping open of such schedules to 
public ‘inspection. Paragraph 8 of said 
section provides that changes in such 
rates ‘shall be made as follows: 

No change shall be made in the rates, 
fares and charges or joint rates, fares and 
charges which + been filed and published 
by amy common carrier in compliance with 
the requirements of this section, except 

‘ after 30 days’ notice to the Commission and 
to theypu aforesaid, which shall plainly 
state {he changes proposed to be made in 

the schedule then in force and the time 
when the changed rates, fares, or charges 
will go into effect; and the proposed 
changes shall be shown by printing new 
schedules, or shall be plainly indicated 
upon the schedules - figeee o the time 
and kept open to public inspection. 
Where a tariff rate is filed with the 
Commission and published in the manner 


provided by law the rates therein estab- | 


ished are the legal rates. Texas & Pac. 
Ry. Co. v. Cisco Oil Mill, 204 U. S. 449; 
Kansas City S. Ry. Co. v. C. H. Albers 
Commission Co., 223 U. S. 573. Such 
tariff is treated in respect to such rates 
asa statute. Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, v. 


It is suggested in argument that the 
courts cannot interfere with the Com- 
mission in connection with the establish- 
ment of rates, and that the 17 cent rate 
cannot be set aside by the court. The 
doctrine is established, as said by the 
Supreme Court in Kansas City Southern 
Ry. Co. v. United States, 231 U. S. 423, 
456, that: “So long as it (Commission) 
acts fairly and reasonably within the 
rant of power constitutionally conferred 
y Congress, its orders are not open to 
judicial review.” We are not dealing 
here with any question of power to in- 
vade the administrative functions of the 
Commission, or one involving a review of 
a rule or order of the Commission. We 
are simply inquiring as to what tariff 
was in effect at a certain time. ; 

The Commission has been given broad 
administrative powers by Congress to 
supervise carriers in interstate com- 
merce. It is purely an administrative 
body exercising some quasi judicial dut- 
ies. While Congress has not and could 
not delegate to it legislative power, *yet | 
some of its regulations may have the 
force and effect of law. In Interstate 
Commerce Commission v. Humboldt 
Steamship Co., 224 U. S. 474, it is said: 
“Its functions are defined, and, in the 
main, explicitly directed by the act creat- 
ing it.” It is not easy sometimes, as 
suggested by the Supreme Court in 
United States v. Grimaud, 220 U. S. 506, 
to draw the line between legislative 
power to make laws and administrative 
authority to make regulations. 


| der a law of Congress cnd which tariff 


|tinues to be the rate until a sudsequent : 


’ Compliance With Commission’s Rules 


had the force and effect of a statute, that 
a circular issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the carriers in the| 
exercise merely of its administrative 

functions prescribing the form or word- 
ing of schedules could not circumscribe 
or make that tariff ineffective. 

Certainly authority does not rest with 
the Commission to override acts ‘of Con- 
gress. The authority granted under 
paragraphs 3 and 6, section 6, supra, is 
not to destroy but to simplify rate 
schedules by prescribing forms therefor 
and to permit filing changes in rates | 
without filing complete schedules in-! 
cluding rates not changed. 

The Commission has many“times held | 
that a tariff rate lawfully published con- 


tariff is filed and published which con- 
tains a provision canceling in tewms the 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions. of Federal and State Courts 


Bankruptcy—Assignment of estate—Fraudulent transfers—Chattel mortgages— 
Validity as to mortgagor’s creditors— 

Where a mefchant after executing a mortgage on his stock of merchandise 
was permitted by the mortgagee to remain in possession and sell the merchan- 
dise in the usual court of trade without ,accounting to the mortgagee for the 
proceeds, the mortgage was presumptively fraudulent as to his creditors and 
was void on bankruptcy of the merchant in the absence of evidence that there 
were no preexisting creditors at the time it ‘was executed or that mortgagor had 
assets sufficient and available, aside from the mortgaged property, to satisfy his 
then existing creditors. 


In re Joseph, bankrupt; D. C., M. D. N. C., Aug. 11, 1980. 








Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Diversity of citizenship—Necessary par- 
tie’—Cotrustees in suit to enjoin foreclosure of mortgage— 

The Federal court did not have jurisdiction, for diversity of citizenship, of an 
action by a creditor of a corporation to enjoin the foreclosyre of a mortgdge on 
the ground that the mortgage had been paid, where one oO the bondholders was 
a resident of the same State as the plaintiff, although his cotrustee was a resi- 
dent of a different State, since both trustees were necessary parties to the ac- 
tion, and since Federa} courts do not acquire jurisdiction because of diversity of 
citizenship unless the diversity exists as to all the parties necessary to disposi- 
tion of the question in dispute. j 

Albert Pick & Co. v. Cass-Putnam Hotel Co.; D. C., E. D. Mich., No. 4302, 
Aug. 16, 1930. \ 





Elections—Primary elections—Ballots—Striking name from. efficial ballot— 


The Supreme Court of California, on application for writ of mandate, could 
require a county clerk to omit a name from a primary election ballot on the 
ground that the candidate was disqualified to hold the office, although prior to 
service upon the county clerk of the alternative writ, the required proclamation 
calling the primary election had been published and ‘sample ballots had been 
printed and used for mailing to the voters of the county, and it would be im- 
possible to make another proclamation and to print and mail another sample 
ballot as required by law, since such fact does not preclude striking of name 





previous rate according to the rules of 
the Commission. New Albany Box & 
Basket Co. v. Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
16 I. C. C. 315; Jewell Tea Co. v. Penna. 
R. Co., 46 I. C. C. 314; Dewey Portland 
Cement, Cov v. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co.,'! 
56 I. C. ©. 444; Highland Fron & Steel 
Co. v. B.-& O. R. R., 57 I. C. C. 647. 
These decisions are of course not bind- | 
ing on the courts, though entitled to 
most respectful consideration. 


Rules May Have 
Effect of Statutes 


the sa effect. Illinois Cent. R. Co. v. 


It is apparent that appellant’s theory }Van Dusen, Harrington Co. (Minn.), 


There are decisions by State courts to | 
| 


that Tariff 520-C never became effective 
is based on Circular 18-A of the Com- 
mission effective Mar. 31, 1911. Its title 
is as follows: 


“Regulations Issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Under Authority 
of Section 6 of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce as Amended June 18, 1910, to 
Govern the Construction and Filing of 
Freight Tariffs and Classifications, and 
Passenger Fare Schedules, by Common 
Carriers Wholly by Railroad or Partly 





by Railroad and Partly by Water, as 
defined in sgid Act.” 


Rules of Procedure 
Are Reviewed 


The part of the circular relied on by 
appellant is: 


8. (a) If a tariff or supplement to a 
tariff is issued which conflicts with a part 
of another tariff qr supplement to a tariff 
which is in force,at the time, and which 
is not thereby cahceled in full, it shall 
specifically state the portion of such other | 
tariff which is thereby canceled, and such | 
other tariff shall at the same time be cor- 
respondingly Amended, effective on the 
same date, in the regular way; that is, 
by reissue, if tariff is of less than five 
pages, and by reissue or supplement, if 
tariff is of more than five pages. Such 
reissue or supplement must state where 
rates will thereafter be found and must be 
filed at the same time and in connection 
with the tariff which contains the new 
rates. It will not be necessary to give on 
commodity tariff or supplement reference 
to class-rate tariffs that may be affected, 
nor to give on class-rate tariffs or sup- 
plements reference to commodity tariffs, 
except as provided in Rule 56. 

(b) An agent who acts under power of | 
attorney, is @ally authorized to act for the | 
carriers/that have named him their agent 
and attorney, and, therefore, it is permis- 
sible for him to cancel by his tariffs issues 
of such principals. 

A carrier may not by its individual tariff 
cancel, amend, or modify a tariff filed by a 
duly authorized agent, except when corte- 
sponding amendment to such agent’s tariff 
is filed at the same time and as per para- 
graph (a) of this rule, 


Provisions for Authority , 
To Make Rules Quoted 


Do these rules of Circular 18-A have 
the force and effect claimed by appel- 
ant? 


Is a schedule of rates duly filed with | 
the Commission by a carrier and pub- 
lished as by statute provided ineffective 
and illegal because it does not strictly | 
conform to the rules of Circular 18-A? 

We are not here dealing with or pass- | 
ing on rules, regulations or conference | 
rulings of the Commission other than | 
Rude 8 of Circular 18-A hereinbefére set 


out. 

The authority to make rules was by 
virtue of paragraphs 3 and 6 of section 
. . C. A., which are as follows: 


(3). * Provided further, that the 
Commission is authorized to make suitable 
rules and regulations for the simplifica- 
tion of schedules of rates, fares, charges, 
and classifications and to permit in such 
rules and regulations the filing of an 
amendment of or*change in any rate, fare, 
charge, or classification without filing com- 
plete schedules covering rates, fares, 
charges or classifications not changed if, 
in its judgment, not inconsistent with the 
public interest. 


Paragraph 6 
follows: 


(6) Forms of schedules prescribed by | 
Commission. The Commission may deter- 
mine and prescribe the form in which the 
schedules required by this section to be 
kept open to public inspection shall be pre- 
pared and arranged and may change the | 
form from time to time as shall be found 
expedient. 


In Texas & Pacific Ry. v. Abilene Cot- 


* * 


= 
of section 6 provides as 


said, “It was made the duty of carriers 
subject to the act to file with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission created by 
that act copies of established scedules, 
and power was conferred upon that! 
body¥ to provide as to the form of the 
schedules, and penalties were imposed | 
for not establishing and filing the re 
quired schedules.” = 


Rate Lawfully Published 
Effective Until Canceled 


If Rule 8 of Tariff Circular No. 18-A 
of the Commission is to be given the 
effect claimed by appellant then Jones 
Tariff 100-R “as to the Louisville rate. 
from Chicago was not canceled by 520-C, 
as it did not specifically in terms can- 
cel such rate in that tariff, nor was there 
any corresponding amendment to such 
tariff filed at the same time, If the 10- 
cent rate under 520-C was not properly 
established it seems to be assumed that 
the Jones rate under 100-R of 17 cents 
would apply, although we do not know 
from the record whether the Jones Tariff, 


|} some of the State courts say it is, or, is | 


212 N. W. 940; McCaffrey Bros. Co. v. 
C. B. & Q. R. Co. (Neb.), 207 N. W. 503. 
We are unable, however, to find any 
case in a Federal appellate court holding | 
that where a new tariff 1.aming different | 
rates is filed and published as provided | 
by statute it is not effective because of | 
its failure to state in specific terms that 
= se established rate is can- | 
celed. 


Undoubtedly some of the rules of the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission, fairly 
within the powers expressly conferred 
by Qongress, have the force and effect | 
of statutes. That is not true as to every 
rule it adopts, and in determining the 
question of the force and effect of any 
rule regard must be had not only to the 
specific authprity granted by Congress | 
but also to tHe purpose and intent of the | 
rule—as to whether, it relates merely to| 
matters of form, or is substantive in its 
nature. | 


Fullerton Lumber Co. v. Chicago, M. | 
St. P. & P. R. Co., 36 F. (2d) 180, was 
a case where a carrier accepted a check 
in payment of freight charges and did 
not present the same until after the bank 
had closed its doors. The carrier was 
held entitled to recover its freight 
charges under a rule of the Commission 
which provided that nothing but money 
could lawfully be received or accepted 
in payment for transportation whether of | 
passengers or property. The trial court | 
said such rule had the force and effect | 
of a United States statute, and this 
court approved the statement. That rule | 
affected the shipper as well as the car- | 
rier. It was not a mere rule as to pro- 
cedure in filing tariffs. 


Courts Inclined to Uphold 
Established Schedules 


There is no room for argument on the 
proposition that a rate legally estab- 
lished remains so until changed in the| 
manner provided by law. The trouble- 
some query is, what is “the manner pro- 
vided by law’? Is it the rules of proce- 
dure adopted by the Commission, such 
for instance as set forth in section 8, 
Circular 18-A? The Commission and | 





it the statute enacted by Congress pro- 
viding the method of changing rates? | 
If Congress has provided the way in| 
which changes in tariff rates are to, be | 
made can the Commission say that | 
changes so made are not in the manner | 
provided by law because the carrier has | 
failed to follow the rule of the Commis- | 
sion as to form of schedules? 

In Texas & Pacific Railway Co, v. 
Abilene Cotton Oil Co., 204 U. S. 426, | 
437, 439, the court in speaking of the 
established schedule remaining unaltered | 
says: “Until the same were changed as 
authorized by the act,” and “which | 


should not be departed from so long as *- 


the established schedule remained un- 
altered in the manner provided by law.” | 
In Robinson v. B, & 0. R. Co., 222 U. S. | 
506, the court refers to rates in the) 
schedules as the legal rates “until 
changed as provided in the act.” 

In United States v. Miller, 223 U. S. 
599, 605, the court refers to the act as 
providing “that rates once lawfully 
established shall not be changed other- | 
wise than in the mode prescribed.” The | 
method provided by the statute itself is ' 
certainly “in the’ manner provided by | 
law.” Courts have not permitted rates 
legally established to be easily destroyed. | 


Cases Involving’ Disputed 
Points Referred To 


| 





from official ballot. ‘ 
Donham v. Gross, County Clerk, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 14007,/Aug. 6, 1930. 





Fraudulent conveyances—Remedies of creditors—Adjudication of invalidity as to 
preexisting creditors—Effect as to subsequent creditors— 

A fraudulent conveyance which has been held void on an attack by a pre- 
existing creditor is void as to subsequent creditors a8 well, although not subject 
to attack by subsequent creditors. 

In re Joseph, bankrupt; D. C., M. D. N. C., Aug. 11, 1930. 


Irrigation—Districts—Project under Federal Reclamation Act—Special assess- 
ments—Portion of tract for which owner was not entitled to water— 

A 900-acre tract of land in an irrigation district organized under the laws of 
Wyoming for irrigation under the Federal Reclamation Act, was subject to spe- 
cial assessment for maintenance and construction charges under a contract with 
the Federal Reclamation Bureau, although the owner was entitled to water for 
only 160 acres under a provision of the Reclamation Act limiting the right to 
the use of water to any one owner to an area of 160 acres. 

The Shoshone Irrigation District v. Lincoln Land Co.; D. C., D. Wyo., No. 
1915, Aug. 8, 9130. 





ee 
Officers—Eligibility—Determination by court prior to primary election—Man- 
date to compel county clerk to omit name from ballot— 

The Supreme Court of California, on application for a writ of mandamus to 
require a county clerk to omit the name of a certain person from a primary elec- 
tion ballot, has the power to inquire into the eligibility of such person to hold 
the office for which he seeks to be a candidate, and is not required to wait until 
such person has been elected to the office and attempts to perform the duties 
thereof before passing upon his eligibility. SS 

Donham v. Gross, County Glerk, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 14007, Aug. 6, 1980. 








Officers—Eligibility—Statutory provisions—Disqualification by acceptance of 
bribe—Release from prison prior to expiration of term by executive order— 
An order of the Governor of California for release from prison of a convict who 
has been sentenced to imprisonment therein for accepting a bribe, prior to the 
expiration of the term for whith he had been sentenced, thereby restoring his 
citizenship under the penal code of such State, did pot restore his right to run 
for and hold public office from which he was disqualified under a statute pro- 
viding that an executive officer who asks and receives a bribe “shall be thereby 
disqualified from holding any ‘office in this State.” 
, Donham v. Gross, County Clerk, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 14007, Aug. 6, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


- 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published, 
In Full Text in This Issue 





Insurance—Fire insurance—Interest of insured—Change of title or interest— 
Execution of deed placed in escrow— 

The execution of a deed placed in escrow, with instructions not to deliver deed 
to grantee until he obtained insurance on the buildings, did not effect a change 
of title or interest within the meaning of a provision of an insurance policy is- | 
sued to grantor making the policy void on change of title or interest, although 
the deed, in violation of instructiens, was placed on record.—Day v. Northwestern 
German Farmers Mutual Ins. Co. (S. Dak. Sup. Ct.).—V U. S. Daily, 1972, Aug. 
25, 1930. 





Carriers—Charges—Filing of tariff—gfaking effect of rates—Noncompliance with 
rule of Interstate Commerce Commission for express cancellation of previous 
tariff— 

The filing of a tariff for freight rates with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the publication of the tariff in accordance with the requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, establishes the legal rate, although the tariff does not 
expressly cancel the previous tariff as required by a rule of the Commission.— 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co. v. International Milling Co. (C. C. 
A. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 1972, Aug. 25, 1930. ee 





Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Form and substance— 
Registration refused of trade mark for hollow tile consisting of pictorial rep- 

resentation of hollow tile with grooves or depressions in transverse webs and 

end walls on one side only of the top, since there is resemblance to patented de- 

vice, a applicant swears grooves are not for useful purpose and are 

adopted sdlel 

(Comr. Pats.).—V U. S. Daily, 1972, Aug. 25, 1930. 


out at the-White House that there will 
be need in such areas for giving em- 
ployment to workers during the next 
three months. Within the full limit of 
the available appropriations, wateryays 
work is to be pressed in those areas as 
well as flood controas a contribution to 
the needs of that Section, it was said. 
A total of $35,000,000 has been made 
|available for this work. 

The conference discussed the question 
of the organization of the Army Engi- 
neer Corps in a general way with a view 
to meet increased demands and burdens 
upon the corps for river and harbor im- 
provements. 





Conferences on Waterways 


Are Held by President 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

into with the object of expediting the 
work and doing the utmost towards com- 
pleting all of the flood control ‘work that 
can be finished before the end of the 
next regular session of Congress on Mar. 
4, 1931 

Consideration was given to areas af- 
fected by the drought. It was pointed 





a statement of what its rates were, was 
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Policy Held Not to Be Terminated * 
By Deed Conditionally Executed 


Liability Not Ended by 





Recording Instrument 
ement, to Withhold It 


Pending Obtaining of New Insurance. 





State of South 
Ira O. Day 


Vv. 

THE \Nortuwest GERMAN FARMERS 
MuTuAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
South Dakota Supreme Court 

“ No. 6530 
Appeal from the Circuit Court of Me- 
herson County. 
THEO. J. P, Giept and J. M. Berry for 


RINGSRUD for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 12, 1930 
SHERWOOD, J.—This is an action on a 
policy of fire insurance. The jury re- 
turned a verdict in favor of the plain- 


appellant; W. M. Ports and THOMAS | 


Dakota: Pierre. 


| question is properly raised, the burden 
of proof is upon the insurance company 
to show that the change in occupancy 
|increased the fire hazard. 

| “It is generally held, without regard 
to whether the breach complained of is 
that of a condition precedent or a promis= 
sory warranty or conditions subsequent, 
| that defendant has the burden of prov- 
|ing the facts alleged by it as constitut- 
|ing such a breach * * * accordingly 
| where defendant relies on such facts as 
}a ground for avoiding the policy * * * 
| the burden is on it to prove * * * that 
| the risk or hazard was increased in viola- 
|tion of the terms of the 


tiff for $1,816.41. From a judgment) J, p, 516, section 725. 


entered on ‘this verdict. and an r | ° 
defend eae | Company Required to 
Carry Burden of Proof 


denying a new trial, defendant appeals. | 
Only 5 of the 13 assignments of error | 
were argued. They are: Nos. 7, 10, 11,| 


policy.” 26 C, 


are deemed abandoned. Steensland v. 
Noel, 28 S. D. 522, 184 N. W. 207. 


argued together. No. 7 predicates error 
on the refusal to dixect a verdict for 
defendant at the close ‘of plaintiff’s testi- 
mony; No. 10, on the refusal to direct a 
verdict at the close of the case; and 
No. 11 svecified the particulars in which 
the evidence is insufficient to support 
thé verdict. The particular point pre- 
sented by each of these assignments 
was that the title and possession of the 
subject of insurance had been changed 
without the consent of defendant. As- 
signments Nos. 12 and 13 were argued 
together ‘and relate to denying defend- 
ant’s motion for a new trial. 


Increase in Risk Called 


12 and 13. The assignments not argued | 


Assignments Nos. 7, 10 and 11 were| 


In note 42 on the same page is given 
a large list of authorities from many dt. 
|ferent States sustaining this text. 
There is no proof in this record show- 
| ing whether the change of occupancy did 
\or did not increase the fire hazard. That 
| being the case proof of the mere change 
| of occupancy from Day to Schnabel with- 
out any showing that such change in- 
| creased the fire hazard did not avoid the 
policy of igsurance. We are not unmjnd- 
ful of the decisions of this court in 
Smith v. Sec. Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 87 S. 
D. 418, 158 N. W. 991; Smith, Trustee 
v. Retail Merchants Fire Ins. Co., 29 
S. D. 332, 187 N. W. 47, and Russell v. 
Elliott, 45 S, D. 184, 186 N. W. 824, 
|But in nome of these cases was the 
| question of who had the burden of prov- 
ing whether or not the fire hazard was 


' Day obtained this policy of insurance on 


jand, with his family, in exclusive 


| March, 1925, Day agreed to sell the land 


;and were not to be delivered until a 


} 





Necessary Factor 


The insurance policy contained the fol- ; 
lowing clause: 


presented or decided. 


the interest of the insured be other than | 
unconditional and sole ownership * $ * 
or if any change other than by death 
of an insured take place in the interest, | 
title or possession of the subject of in-*| surance. , 
surance (except change of occupancy | 
without increased hazard) whether by;the deed 





tary, act of an insured or otherwise | 

The facts necessary to determine the j 
question presented are as follows: When | payable in c of loss to Da 
tained. In addition to that 
fied as follows: 


“I have heard the testimony with 


June 26, 1923, he was the sole owner 

of 

session of the land and buildings cov- 
ered by this insurance. © 

About the month of February or 

|and left it there. Mr. 

| present at the time. 


to one Schnabel and on Apr. 1, 1925, 
| the grantee in the deed. 


delivered possession of the land and 
buildings to him. Schnabel end his 
family have been in the sole and exclu- 


The deed was 


by the insurance ever since said time.| has not been surrendered to me. 
It is the contention of appellant that this | not pay for recording the deed. * * * 


Schnabel and rendered the contract of |did not send any,deed or mortgage, to 
ingurance void. | the Register of Deeds to be recorded.” 

It is the contention of respondent that |., 1" opposition to this evidence it was 
the deed and mortgage were not de-| 
livered but were left in escrow-with. one 
Anderson who was acting as attorney 
for both parties in making the transfer 


| and filed on the 18th day of March, 1925, 
|in the office of the,Register of Deeds 
lof the proper county. That while the 
policy of insurance for $2,000 upon said | ™ortgage was not in the possession of 
buildings, in favor of Day, was obtained, | Day at the time of trial, it presumably 


By the terms of the policy the cha | had been in his possession before that 
he policy Ee | time. That while the deed between Day 


of occupancy only avoided the policy | _ 
when it increased the hazard or risk of/ 20d Schnabel was made in February and 


increased by the change of occipancy 


Here the question of who must ad- 
j; vance the prodf as to the increase of 
“This entire policy, unless otherwise | Such risk is presented and we hold that 
provided by agreement, endorsed hereon’ the burden of making such proof is upon 
or added hereto, shall be void * * * if | the defendant company, and proof merely 
of a change of occupancy of the property 
insured without proving also that such 
change of occupancy increases the fire 
hazard does not avoid the policy of in- 


Upon the question of the delivery of 
1 and mortgage both Day and 
legal process or judgment or by volun-# Schnabel testified that both the deed and 
mortgage were left with one Anderson 
'and were to be held by him until an in- 
surance policy on the buildings for $2,000 
was ob- 
ay testi- 


reference to this deed and mortgage exe- 
cuted and delivered to Mr. Anderson’s 
office at Burnstad. I executed the deed 
‘schnabel was 
Mr. Schnabel was 


|to be left there until a $2,000 insurance 
d : > was taken out, payable to me, then it 
sive possession of the premises covered | should be put on record. That insurance 
I did 


was a sale and delivery of the land to|I never told Anderson to record them. I 


shown that this deed and mortgage were 
| dated on the 20th day of February, 1925, 


y as a distinguishing mark.—Ex parte National Stone Tile Corp. | 


In American Express Co. v. United | a compliance with the provisions of the 
States Horseshoe Co., 244 U. S. 58, it|act to regulate commerce r-quiring the 
was held that failure to post rates which | filing of tariff sheets, no objection being 
were daly filed with the Interstate Com-|taken to the form and the documents 
merce ‘Commission and published, does | being adequate to give notice, and there 


e 
With Mr. MacNider, the President, it 
was said, discussed generally the ques- 
tion of the Nation’s waterways, includ- 
ing the Sti Lawrence River waterway 
project as well as the question of navi- 


the insurance company. 
It seems to be established by the great 
weight. of authority that where the 





Registration Denied 


Trade Mark for Tiles 


® 

Resemblance to Patented 
Article Is Said to Consti- 
tute Bar 








|EX PARTE NATIONAL STONE TILE CorPo- 


RATION. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Application for registration of trade 
mark for hollow tile, filed Dec. 14, 1927, 
Serial No. 258914. 


| TOWNSEND, Lortus & Asppott for appli-; 


cant. 
Commissioner’s Opinion 
wAug. 8, 1930 
KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—The applicant has appealed from 
the decision of the Examiner of Trade 


|Marks denying registration of the pic- 


torial representation of a hollow tile with 
grooves or depressions formed in the 
transverse webs and end walls on one 
side only of the top, as a trade mark 
or hollow tile. The ground upon which 
egistration is refused is that the grooves 
have a mechanical or useful function and 
are an integral par™ef the ‘tile and do 


mark. 


The appellant corporation has submit- 
ted affidavits of its president and service 
manager which are to the effect that the 
depressions or grooves were adopted 


‘ 


not, in consequence, serve as a trade 


Pepe en was given by Day to Schna- 
| bel on the first day of April, neither Day 
ynor Schnabel had made any inquiry con- 
|cerning the papers deposited with An- 
| derson or made any effort or inquiry to 
jobtain insurance except that Day sent 
his policy of insurance to the insurance 
company about five months after he had 
| delivered the possession of the property 
ito Schnabel. “In Day’s letter transmit- 
| ting the policy of insurance he merely 
| area the company to issue a new 
policy to SchnabeJ. The insyrance com- 
pany neither confplied with request, 
{answered his letter, nor cancelled the 
| policy of insurance. ~ 


Motion for New 
| Trial Is Denied 


| ,While this evidence with regard to 
j the escrow might not be convincing to 
| US, it presented. questions of fact and, 
of the credibility of witness which were 
properly submitted to the jury; and the 
, Verdict of the jury is final upon the ques- 
tioh of the delivery of the deed. here 
a deed is placed in escrow to be de- 
| Suged only on the happening, of a con- 
| difion subsequent, its delivery before the 
|performance of the condition and con- 
trary to the directions of the grantor 
will not pass title. 18 C. J. p. 206, 
No, 105, Recording if not at grantor’s 
| direction is not conclusive proof of de- 
| livery. 18 C. J. p. 207, ection 110. Such 
incomplete conveyance does not violate 
the conditions in a policy of insurance 
against change of title or interest. 26 
1C. J. p, 232, section 282. : 
For the reasons heretofore given, the 
motion for new trial based on the in- 
| sufficiency of the evidence to sustain the 
verdict and errors of law occurring at 
| the trial must be denied. The motion 
based on newly discovered evidence rests 
largely on the affidavits of Hocholter and 
|Giedt. Hocholter was a witness at the 
former trial. All he would testify to 





e 


ton Oil Co., 204 U. S. 426, 437, the ver, 


| under these decisions is not an essential 
, thing. In these cases the rates had beer 





that time which might be applicable to 


100-R properly canceled all tariffs before | the rate. 


not affect their validity or the duty of 
a shipper to take notice of them. Kan- 
sas City Southern Ry. Co, vy. Albers | 
Commission Co., 223 U. S. 573, holds 
that posting the schedule of rates of in- 
terstate carriers as required by ‘section 
6 of the Interstate Commerce Act is not 
essential to make the rate legally opera- 
tive, \ 

In United States v. Miller, 223 U. S. 
599, 604, the difference between publica- 
tion of rates and posting of rates is 
drawn. Publication is necessary to give | 
validity to the rates—posting is not. The | 
court says, “publication is a step in 
establishing rates, while posting is a 
duty arising out of the fact that they 
have been established.” Posting of rates 


established by publication and filing just 
as the rate was in this case. The ques- 
tion of posting like the question of the 
form in which the schedule should be 
preserved on the records of the Commis- 
sion does not enter into the legality of 


| 


/is no claim it was not filed and published 


|celed as to the Louisville rate,” presum- 


|established the method of 


being proof of posting. 

It may be observed that .520-C ‘was 
filed with the Commission without any 
objection being made to its form. There 


‘gation generally between the United 
States and Canada. The President, it 
was explained, acquainted Mr. MacNider 
with his views on the subject prepara- 
tory to the latter’s new mission to Can- 
ada, where these questions are to be 
among the most important he will have 
to take up with officials of the Canadian 
government. 


Deposit Safety Not Aided 
By Supervision of Banks 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

lare in difficulfies, the statement explains 
that such policy “has m, is and will 
continue to be; not to arbitrarily close a 
| State bank in distress, because it has the 
| power to do so, but to keep it open unless 
|by its continued operation a greater loss 
to depositors may b2 reasonably expected 


> tha 1 its i diate 
reviously established rate was can- | m would resuy from its immedis 


the ce ; 
car was not sufficient in our judgment \closing. ” Any unwarrented and arbitrary 


as provided by law. Its rates were those 
held out to the shipper. Had it used the 
words, “former Jones Tariff. 100-R, can- 


ably this law suit would not have been 
brought. 

Even-if rule 8 of Circular 18-A had 
the force and effect of a statute, it would 
not supersede paragraph 3, section 6, 
of the statutes heretofore cited, which 
changin 
rates. There were no directions to the 
shipper under said Rule 8+they were to 
the carriers. The failure to follow the 
rule was entirely the failure of the car- 
rier. 


The fact that Tariff 520-C did not 
conform to Rule 8 of Circular 18-A of the 
Commission in that it failed to state that | 





|exercise of its power to close State banks 


| View is pressed that with goods of this 


|cludes ‘grooves somewhat deeper, it is 
| true, in the same positions transversely | CamPBELL, 


| The-patentee recites the mechanical ad- 
vantages of these grooves both in the 


solely for trade mark purposes and that | appeared in the records and f his 
they perform no useful or mechanical | office when he was called sn acetal 
function when the hollow units are placed | before. This is not newly discovered 
with others of similar type in a wall, The | evidence and no sufficient reason is 
shown why it was not produced at the 
former trial. Giedt's affidavit is denied 
by Anderson who swears he would not 
deny the testimony of Day and Schna- 
jbel. The other matters in the affidavits 
| and other papers merely relate to cumus 
lative evidence. The motion for a new 
| trial on the ground of »ewly discovered 
evidence was properly denied. 

There being no other errors pointed 
out in the record, the judgment and order 
of the trial court is affirmed. 

BROWN, P. J. and POLLEY, J. concur; 
J. concurs in result; BuRCH, 


character some difficulty is exprienced in 
properly placing upon the articles a suit- | 
able trade mark and that the depressions. 
or grooves adopted by appellant are | 
readily and cheaply made in the process 
of manufacture. 
Advantages Cited 

The patent to Nelson, 1572305, Feb. 9, 
1926, discloses a tile of the same gen-| 
eral type as that of the appellant and in- | 


of the webs and end walls of the. tile.|J. dissents. 














re 


he Anited States Baily | 
in New York 


THE UNrrep States Dary is de- 
livered to any of the Jending New 





process ef their manufacture and when | 
they are assembled in a wall. Clearly | 
enough there is the additional mechani- | 
ical advantage that when assembled in a 
wall wires for electric current may be| 
passed lengthwise of the wall through | 
these grooves. 












In Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. v.| to render it ineffective; nor was the fail- 


| The appellant has urged these grooves 





York Hotels, upon request, by 


this shipment. |Chicago and Erie Railroad Co,, 235 U./ ure to file a corresponding amendment to | at the first signs of distress or difficulty | 5) 

Congress provided in section 6, Title S, 374, it was held that the filing with | Jones Tariff 100-R. We think the trial| would, according to the statement, “be 
49, U. S. C. A., for the filing and post-|the Interstate Commerce Commission of }court did not err in holding that the |comparable to the use of bullets to end! 
ing of tariff rates. In »aragraph 3,|/the book of rules as to demurrage of | proper rate to be applied to this ship-|men’s suffering rather than undertake | 


depressions are too shallow for this | 
purpose, but as illustrated or shown in| 
the drawing they are clearly ample in 
pth and width for such purpoy. It is 


Great Northern Ry. Co., 25 F. (2d) 66. 
The rate of 10 cents per hundred 

weight as provided in Tariff 520-C was 

the legally established rate, unless the 





The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give vour order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 



















ure of appellants to follow strictly the | heretofore cited, of said section, it pro-|the Car Service Association, of which| ment was that provided in Tatiff 520-C,|to restore them te, health aad usefulness : Medallion 2460. 
ms of the Commission with regard to|vided how these rates could be changed.|the railroad was a member, containing | Its judgment is affirmed. * again.” } [Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] eee 
aes 4s ° 7 
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Tax Return Approved on Evidence 
Failing to Prove Fraud in Sale 


| 
| 
| 
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. Deduction Claimed for Loss on Transfer of 
Stock Allowed; Charge Made by Commis- | 
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sioner Said to Re 


quire Clear Proof 





Philadelphia, Pa.——Where the Com- stock that you-did feel morally respon- 


missioner of Internal Revenue charged 
that a sale of certain stock was a pre- 
tense and fraud, it was necessary for 
him to establish such charge by clear 
proof, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit has held. 

The taxpayer claimed a deduction for 
a loss alleged to have been incurred upon 
a sale of the stock. The Commissioner de- 
termined that no such loss should be 
allowed. Under the law the Commis- 
sioner’s determination was presumptively 


correct, but that presumption was met, | 


the court pointed out, when the taxpayer 


proved a sale, transfer of title, a val-). 


wable consideration and the other pogi- 
tive elements upon which he relied. The 
Commissioner must then come forward 
with proof that the sale was fraudulent, 
the opinion held, 

Epwarp G. Buppev. COMMISSIONER OF 

INTERNAL REVENUE; CIRCUIT COURT OF 

APPEALS, THIRD CIRCUIT, No. 4069. 
Petition for review from the Board of 

Tax Appeals. 
Before BUFFINGTON, 

Circuit Judges. 

The opinion of the court, delivered Aug. 
13, follows in full text: 

Davis, C. J.—This is,;an appeal from 
an order of redetermination of taxes for 
the year 1921 of $55,980.87 on the sale 
of 7,500 shares of the preferred stock of 
the Budd Wheel Company on the ground 
that the sale was not bona fide. 

On Feb. 2, 1920° Mr. Edward G. Budd 
purchased 7,500 shares of stock of the 
Budd Wheel Geapens of which he was 
president, at $100 a share for the total 
price of $750,000. The stock declined in 
value to $70 a share and on Nov. 15, 
1921, he sold 3,000 shares of the stock to 


WOOLLEY and Davis, 


Mr. William B. Read, treasurer of the} 


Budd Wheel Company. Mr. Budd en- 


dorsed and signed over to Mr. Read the} 
The proper | 


certificates for the stock. 
transfer stamps were attached to the 
certificates and cancelled and the certifi- 
cates were delivered to the Commercial 
Trust Company, the transfer agent. of 
the company. On the same day the com- 


pany issued new certificates to Mr. Read, | 


which were countersigned by the trans- 
fer agent and registered by the Common- 
wealth Title and Insurance Company, 
the registrar. 


Features of Deal 


Are Reviewed 


Mr. Read gave to Mr. Budd in pay- 
ment of the stock his promissory note 
dated Nov. 15, 1921, payable Feb. 1, 
1922, for $210,000 bearing imterest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum. On 
the back of the note United States reve- 
nue stamps in the amount of $42 were 
affixed and cancelled on the same date, 
Nov. 15, 1921. 

Mr. Read was worth over $600,000 at 
the time of these transactions, and the 
sale was admittedly made at that time 


for the purpose of taking a loss, but the | 
testimony shows that there was no agree- | 


ment, written or oral, or any under- 
standing of any kind that Mr. Budd 
Should subsequently repurchase the stock 
or that there should be an accounting of 
profits and losses between them. 


Subsequently Mr. Read sold 660 of 
these shares of stock to a Mr. Campbell, 
leaving 2,340. The proceeds of this sale 
were deposited\in the bank account of 
Mr. Read, who then drew his personal 
check for the amount and sent it to Mr. 
Budd and noted on the check that it was 
in curtailment or reduction of the note 
for the stock, but Mr. Budd appears not 


to: have made any endorsement of the| 


payment on Mr. Read’s note. 
On Feb. 17, 1923, about 15 months 
after the sale to Mr. Read, he sold to 


sible and liable to do so? 

_ “Mr. Drinker: I object to any question 
|of moral responsibility. 
| “The Member: The objection is over- 
ruled. : 

“Q. Do you 

ences ? 

“A. Yes; I recall such conferences. 

“Q. Yes; and you expected to turn the 
stock back to Mr. Budd? 


remember 


such confer- 


| “A, I expected that the stock would be 


sold or disposed of. 


| Budd? 
"Aad expected to satisfy my note; yes, 
sir. 

“Q. There.would be a whole lot more 
from the proceeds than_would be re- 
quired to satisfy the note? 

“A. Yes. 


“A. What did I expect to sell it at? 

“Q. Yes. What did you’hope to sell 
it at? 

“A. Why, I hoped to sell it at 100. 

“Q. And there would be more proceeds 
than the amount of the $210,000 note? 

as 

“Q. And that would all go back to 
Budd? 

“A. There was no agreement to that 
effect. a 

“Q. I am not asking what you did, but 
what you expected to do. 

“A. I do not know what I expected 
| to do.” 

It must be remembered that the sale 
was in 1921 and the testiniony was taken 
in 1928. It would*be very easy for men 
of large affairs not to remember the 
month or year of a particular sale or to 
be unable to produce a check used six or 
seven years before when there was noth- 
ing to call their particular attention to 
them. 


Proof of Fraud Said 
To Be Lacking 


It is perfectly natural that Mr. Read 
did not know just pvhat he! expected to 
do with the profit that he hoped to make 
from the sale of the stéck. It seems to 
us that the answer is characteristic of 
an honest mind. If he had taken part in 
‘manufacturing a case and had been per- 
petrating a fraud on the Government, he 


“Q. And the proceeds turned back to| 


“Q. What did you expect to sell it at?! 


|284 (a) (1) and (3), Revenue Act of | 


| Aug. 31, 1919, $29,347.68. 


would have remembered exact dates and! 


would have known just what he intended 
to do with the profit, but looking back 
seven years, he could not recall in 1928 
exact dates and could not say exactly 
what he expected to do with the profit 
which he in 1921 hoped to make. 

We do not think the documents show- 
ing the transactions and the testimony of 
Mr. Budd and Mr. Read constitute suffi- 
cient evidence to justify the conclusion 
that the sale was fraudulent. The sale 


to Mr. Campbell postively shows that,|Cles 25 and 621. Regulations 46. 


at least as to 660 shares, there was no 


agreement to resell that to Mr. Budd un-|amounting to $10,107.40 represents a defi- | 
less that agreement was later modified ciency in tax and interest collected after 
or breached and of this there is no evi-|the statutory period provided therefor. | 


dence, * 5 
As Judge Dickinson said in the case 
of In Re Heilbron Bros., Inc., 226 Fed. 


803: “Although it is true that the find- 
ings of the trier of facts will not be dis- 
turbed, unless devoid of substantial sup- 
port in the evidence, fact inferences 
drawn will be reviewed and corrected, if 
the inference as drawn is unsupported 
by the facts as found, or if the wrong 
inference is drawn.” 

We think that the inference drawn of 
mala fides from undisputed facts is un- 
reasonable and unsupported by any sub- 
stantial evidence. There must be some- 
thing more than mere suspicion that a 
perfectly legitimate transaction by men 
|of high and unquestioned integrity was 


| 


made for the sole purpose of committing | 


a fraud by reducing taxes on account of 


Mr. Budd the 2,340 shares, which he hack @ loss suffered in the depreciation of 


left, in consideration of the cancellation 
and return of his note, which as before 
mentioned, had been reduced, by the pro- 


ceeds of the 660 shares to Mr. Campbell: | 


The value of the stock had remained the 


same during the time it was held by Mr. | 


Read who had not paid any interest on 


the note, but the interest was offset by! 


the cumulative 8 per cent dividends 
which Mr. Read had not collected and 
which had accrued during the time Mr. 
Read had held the stock. 


Questions Presented 
Deal With Evidence 


These are the undisputed outstanding 
facts in the transaction and the question 
is whether they constituted sufficient evi- 
dence on which the Unsted States Board 
of Tax Appeals could iind that the sale 
was not bona fide. If the sale was not, 
it was fraudulent, made with the inten- 
tion of taking a loss when fe was not 
entitled to it under the statute and of 
defrauding the Government to that ex- 
tent. , 

The determination of the Commis- 
sioner is presumptively correct. United 


States v. Anderson, 269 U. S. 422, Wick-' 


wire v. Reinecke, 275 U. S. 101. The 
Commissioner says the petitioner has not 
sustained the burden of proof which 
rests upon him ia all cases before the 
Board of Tax Appeals to establish the 
contrary. On this theory of the case, 
did the petitioner bear the burden? 
While the findings of fact by the Board 
are not conclusive, yet they will not be 
disturbed if there is any competent and 
substantial evidence to sustain them. 
DeFord ¥. Commissioner, 29 Fed. (2d) 
532, 533; Royal Packing Co. v. Commis- 
sioner, 22 Fed. (2d) 536, 538; Ox Fibre 
Brush Co. v. Blair, 32 Fed. (2d) 42, 45. 
Two questions arise: 1. Was there 
any competent and substantial evidence 
to sustain the finding that the sale was 
not bona fide but fraudulent? 2. Was 


there any evidence sufficient to overcome | 


the presumption that the Commissioner’s 
determination was correct? 

As to the first question the Commis- 
sioner did not offer any evidence, but re- 
lied upon the avillence of the petitioner. 
He says that the testimony of the peti- 
tioner and Mr. Read was vague, their 
memory was bad in that Mr.. Budd was 
unable to recall whether the stock of his 
company went up or down aftgr the sale 
to Mr. Read; that Mr. Read was unable 
to remember the month or year when he 
sold the stock to Mr. Campbell and was 
unable to produce the check with which 
he paid the petitioner. 


Testimony at Hearing 
Submitted by Commissioner 


The Commissioner further submitted 
the following testimony of Mr. Read as 
justifying the implication that the sale 

was not bona fide, 

“Q, Do you remember telling the reve- 
nue agent while there was no legal liabil- 


stock. “If the device is carried out by 
means of legal forms, it is subject to no 
legal censure.” United States vy. Isham, 
84 U. S. 496. 


Commissioner Required 


To Carry Burden 


This, however, leaves still standing 
upon the petitioner the burden of proof 
of showing the Commissioner’s determi- 
nation, which is presumptively correct, 
|to be erroneous. 

In plain terms the position of the Com- 
missioner is that Mr. Budd and Mr. Read 
|are guilty of an attempt to commit a de- 
liberate fraud. It is a general principle 
that fraud is never to be presumed and, 
he who avers it, takes upon himself the 
burden of proving it. Addleman v. Man- 
ufacturers’ Light and Heat Co., 242 Pa. 
587, 590; Maguire vy. Preferred Realty 
Co., 257 Pa. 48, 52; In re Kayser, 177 
gFed. 383, 386. 

The determination of the Commis- 

ioner being presumptively correct, in 
pRealing from the additional assess- 
ment, Mr. Budd was required to prove a 
sale, traesfer of title, a valuable consid- 
eration and the other positive elements 
upon which he relied. This he did and 
this must stand unless the sale was a 
pretense and fraud. That it was is 
in substance what the Commissioner 
charges. 

It is necessary for him to bear the 
burden of establishing this by clear 
'proof, Bamberger v. Schoolfield, 160 U. 
S. 149; Lalone v. United States, 164 U. S. 
255, unless the well established ryle of 
law generally applicable is different in 
tax cases, and the Commissioner says it 
is. The Commissioner made no attempt 
to prove fraud, but relied upon Mr. Bud 
to negative the charge of fraud. Bu 
fraud cannot be inferred by the court or 
jury from acts, legal in themselves and 
consistent with an honest purpose. 


Ss 
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Evidence—Burden of proof—Fraud—1926 Act— : 
_ Where the taxpayer proved a sale, transfer of title, a valuable considera- 
tion and other positive elements upon which he relied to show ‘that a deduc- 


tion should have been permitted for a loss on account of the sale of certain 
stack, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue had the burden of proving his 
charge that the sale was a pretense and a fraud.—Budd v, Commissioner 
(C. C. A. 3).—V U. S. Daily, 1973, Aug. 25, 1930. 


No decisions were announced Aug. 23. 
Board of Tax Appeals— 
« No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied wpon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. ‘ 








Rebates to Adjust Tax Oyerassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau | of the Federal estate tax return. Article 
of Internal Revente in adjustment of 9(a), Regulations _70. 


claims of tax overassessments are sum-| J. W. McAlister Estate 


marized as follows in full text: | Estate of J. W. McAlister, Josephine | 
United Verde Copper Co. | McAlister, Administratrix, Los Angeles, | 





United Verde Copper Company, ‘New| Calif. An overassessment of income tax | League of nations. 


York, N. Y. An overassessment of in-| in favor of the taxpayer is determined | 
come and profits taxes in favor of the! as follows: 1919, $118,604.43. 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1918,'! The overassessment is made pursuant | 
$608,285.61. i to the final order of the United States | 

The allowance of an additional deduc-' Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- | 
tion for depletion causes $503,562.88 of |stant case for the above year, Docket | 
the above overassessment since, after an) No. 25388. 
examination of the taxpayer’s proper-| 
ties by Bureau engineers, it is deter-| 
mined thatthe amount claimed in the 
return filed was less than the reasonable 
allowance to’which the taxpayer is enti- 
tled under the provisions of section 
234(a)(9), Revenue Act of 1918, and ar- 
ticles 201 and 561, Regulations 45. 

The balance of the overassessment , 
amounting to $104,722.73 is due to the 
allowance of additional deductions for 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 


J. B. Lapeyre Estate 
Estate of Albert J. B. Lapeyre, James 
|M. Lapeyre, custodian, New Orleans, La. ; 
|an overassessment of estate tax in favor 
jof the taxpayer is determined in the 


The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi-| 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of | 
1926, representing State 
|taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the | 
penses, repairs and State and local taxes ne tax return. Article 9(a), | 
since, after a thorough field investiga- | Regulations 70. 
tion and a comprehensive review in the | Leonhard Michel Estate | 
Buerau, it is determined that the deduc- | 


tions for the aforementioned items were enberg et @l., Executors, New York, N. 


understated in the return filed. Section | y An overassesament of estate tax in 
: 7" | favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
ae ead 101, 131 and 561, Regula- the amount of $23,389.24. 
3 's ‘ille Cotton Mill Of the overassessment $22,566.10 is 
Summerville Cotton Mills caused by the allowance of a credit under 
Summerville Cotton Mills, Summerville, | the provisions of section 391(b), Rev- 
Ga. An overassessment of income and|enue Act of 1926, representing the | 
profits taxes and interest in favor of amount of State inheritance taxes paid | 
the taxpayer is determined as follows:| subsequent to the filing of the Federal | 
estate tax return. Article 9(a), Regula- | 
tions 70. | 


The amount of $19,240.28 of the above | 
The balance of the overassessment in 


overassessment results from the determi- | 


| amount of $24,749.05. 


inheritance | 


Estate of Leonhard Michel, Otto Seid- Mowbray, “Albert Henry. 


R. H. Blanchard, editor.) 639 p. Oe 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 3830-17053 | 
\O’Brien, William. Golden memories: the | 





nation of the tax liability on the basis | 
of the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1919, in| 
order to conform to the method of ac- 
countin ; employed in keeping the books 
of accounts, instead of for the calender 
year 1919 upon which basi. the return 
was filed, and by reason of the proper, 
apportionment of the“#axes assessed to 
the applicable fiscal year. Sections 212, 
226°and 239, Revenue Act of 1918; arti-| 


the amount of $823.14 results from the 


ficiency in tax since the determination | 
of an overassessment results in a pro- | 
portionate reduction of the interest, 


Bertha T. duPont, Estate 


ton Trust Company et al., Executors, | 
Wilmington, Del. An overassessment of 


The balance of the overassessment | 











estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is} 


Article 9¢a), Regu- | 


remission of interest assessed on a de-| Qur great state papers: the Declaration of 


Estate of Bertha T. duPont, Wilming- | Peabody, Francis Weld. 
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Heywood, Chester Dodd. Negro combat 
troops in the world war; the story of the 
371st infantry, by ... with maps, photo- 
graphs and illustrations;’ pen and ink 
drawings by D. Lester Dickson. 310 p., 
illus. Worcester, Mass., Commonwealth 
press, 1928. 30-16396 


Hobson, John Atkinson. Wealth and life; 
a study in values. 489 p. London, Mac- 
millan and co., 1929. 30-17054 


Holmes, W. Gerald. Plant location. 1st | 
ed. (McGraw-Hill industrial eee 
series. D. S. Kimball, consulting editor.) 
275 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book 
co., 1930, 30-17060 | 


Jenkins, Lulu Marie. A comparative study | 
of motor achievements of children of five- 
six, and seven years of age. (Thesis 
Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1930. Pub- 
lished also as Teachers college, Columbia 
university, Contributions to education, 
no. 414.) 54 p. N. Y., Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1930. 30-16394 

Kyte, George Cleveland. How to supervise; 
a guide to educational principles and pro- | 
gressive *practices of educational super- ; 
vision. (Riverside textbooks in educa- 
tion, ed. by E. P. Cubberley.) 468 p., 
illus. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1950. 

30-17066 

. + Reduction of arma- 
ments, Supervision of the private manu- 
facture and publicity of the manufacture 
of arms and ammunitions and of imple- 
ments of war. (A, 43. 1928. ix. Pub- 
lications of the League of nations. ix. 
Disarmament. 1928. ix. 10.) 11 p. 
Geneva, Imp. Kundig, 1928. 30-16733 

Lunn, Hugh Kingsmill, ed. An anthology 
of invective and abuse, compiled and ed- | 
ited with critical and historical comments | 
by Hugh Kingsmill pseud.). 221 p. Lon- 
don, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1930. 

s 30-16414 

MacCorquodale, Donald William. ... The 

synthesis of some alkylxanthines. (“Re- 

print from “the Journal of the American 

chemital society, 51 (1929.)” p. 2245- 

2251. Easton, Pa., 1929. 30-17674 

ore, Sir Thomas. The apologye of .. . 

knyht, edited, with introduction § and | 

notes, by Arthur Irving Taft. (Early Eng- 
lish text society. Original series, no. | 

180. 1930 (for 1929).) 365 p. London, 

Pub. for the Early English text society 

by H. Milford, Oxford university press, 

1930, 30-16416 

Insurance; its 

theory: and practice in the United States. 

Ist ed. (McGraw-Hill insurance series, 


M 


love letters and the prison letters of .. . 
Edited, with a personal appreciation, by 


his widow, Sophie O’Brien. 2 v. Dub-| 
lin, M. H. Gill & son, Itd., 1929. 30-16397 
O’Shea, Harriet Eastabrooks. A study of 


the effect of the interest of a passage 
on learning vocabulary. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
~-Columbia university, 1930. Published | 
also as Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, Contributions to education, no. 
351.) 122 p. N. Y., Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1930. 30-16396 





independence; the Constitution of the 
United States; the constitution of New | 
Jersey; the history of and pledge to the | 
United States flag. 87 p., illus.  Phil., 
The John C. Winston co., 1930. 30-17051 | 
Doctor and pa- | 

tient; papers on the relationship of the | 

physician to men and institutions. 95 p. 

N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 30-17056 
Roberts, Sydney Castle. An _ eighteenth- | 





Transfer of Oil Department | 
Recommended in Indiana 


€ 
State of Indiana: | 
Indianapolis, Aug. 23. 

If the Indiana Legislature acts favor- 
ably on a report made by the subcom,| 
mittee to the full membership of the) 
State Crime Commission, the Oil Inspec- | 
tion Department will be removed from) 
the Food and Drug Department to the! 
proposed State Department of Public) 
Safety, according to the State Auditor | 
of Indiana, Archie N. Bobbitt. { 

This new department would control, 
in addition to the Oil Inspection Depart- 


jment, the State motor police, Criminal 


Identification Bureau, game wardens, 
fire marshals and have supervisory regu- | 
lation over all peace officers, including 
city policemen, it was explained. 


Tax Cases Carried Over 
By North Carolina Court 


State of North Carolina: 
J Raleigh, Aug. 23. 
The North Carolina Supreme Court 


adjourned gine die Aug. 20. The fol- 


New Books Received By 


| Whiteford, Gilbert Hayes. 





| Documents described®nder this heading 


| National Advisory Council on School Build- 





determined in the amount of $147,788.02. 
The overassessment is caused by the | 
| allowamce of a credit unde@the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of = 
: representing State inheritance taxes pai 
Section 607, Revenue Act of 1928. aiienens 0 the filing of the Federal 
O. M. Mitchel Estate estate tax return. 
Estate of Ormsby MacKnight Mitchel, | lations 70, 
J. W. Hanes et al., Executors, New York, 
N. Y. An overassessment of estate tax | Duty Assessment Upheld 
in favor of. the taxpayer is determined 
in the amount of $265,276.33. On Frozen Beef Glands 
The overassessment is caused by the 7 
allowance of a credit under the provisions} New York, Aug. 23.—Merchandise, de- 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926,|scribed as frozen beef glands, imported 
representing the amount of State inherit-| at Chicago by Swift & Co., was the 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing subject of a test case which the United 
States Customs Court here has just deter- 
° . |mined in favor of ghe Government. 
Registration Is Refused | The collector’s assessment of duty at 
For Trade Mark on Tiles) the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem, | 
’ |under paragraph 706, Tariff Act of 1922, | 
[Continued from Page 6.] |as edible fresh meats, is upheld by the | 
evident that if the appellant obtained Court in an opinion written by Jpdge 
registration of its alleged mark the | Waite. 
patentee could not manufacture the tile| The contention of Swift & Co. that 
disclosed in his patent without infringing these frozen beef glands are chiefly used 
this trade mark. While the! applicant |for therapeutic purposes and, therefore, 
claims to have adopted this form of tile|should have been admitted duty free, 
long prior to the date the patentee filed|under paragraph 1567, Act of 1922, as/| 
his application yet if registration were |crude drugs, not edible, not specially pro- 
granted, it is clear the appellant would| vided for, is set aside by the court. 
in effect obtain a perpetual patent for a 
tile of this type, since a trade mark reg- 
istration may be renewed indefinitely. 
Examiner Affirmed 
It is considered plain enough that 
whatever may have been the appellant's 
purpose in adopting the depressions or 
grooves in a tile of this character, such 
grooves would serve, when the file is 
used, the purposes of ventilation of the 
wall as well as that of furnishing a chan- 
nel through which electric wires can be 
run. 
purchasing public, even if it recognized 
the tile is of a character made only by 
the appellant corporation, would not look 
upon the depressions or grooves as con- 
stituting a trade mark. In connection 
with this holding attention is invited to 
the decision in the case of Herz v. Loew- 
ane, 192 O. G. 993, 40 App. D. C. 
aid. 


*-* . . | 
The decision of the examiner is af- 


firmed. 
ee ETE Cee 


the real ground upon which it sustained 


the determination of the Commissioner. | 


It said: “The petitioner has not met the 
burden of showing the respondept’s de- 
termination to be erroneous.” his is 
in accordance with its rule, and is the 


position upon which the Commissioner, 


stands in his brief. While the Board 
may prescribe rules of practice, it may 
not prescribe rules of evidence and the 


burden of proof is a rule of evidence and | 


not a rule of practice or procedure. 
Young v. Lowry, 192 Fed. 825; Central 
Vermont Railway Co. v. White, 238 U. S. 


Foster v. McAlester et al., 114 Fed. 145,| 507, 512. 


152. 
Order of Redetermination 


Of Board Reversed 


| Section 907(a) of the Revenue Act of 
11926 in force when this case was heard 
| provides as follows: 

“The proceedings of the Board and 
its divisions shall be conducted in accord- 


|ance with such rules of practice and pro- 


cedure (other than rules of evidence) as, 


the Board may prescvibe and in accord- 
ance with the rules of evidence applica- 
ble in courts of equity of the District of 
Columbia.” 

The Board of Tax Appeals prescribed 
the following rule of practice to be used 
before it: ; 

“The burden of proof shall be upon 


the petitioner, except that in respect jof | 


any new matter of fact pleaded im his 
, answer, it shall be upon the respondent.” 

The Board accordingly held that the 
burden was on the petitioner to prove 
himself innocent of fraud and not upon 
the Commissioner to bear the burden of 


pity on your part to return any of this| proving him guilty of fraud. This was 
, 


Hence the general rule of evidence 
prevails that he who alleges fraud must 
prove it. 
d, as applied 
to it, was made ‘without authority and is 


contrary to law. The Act of 1928 spe-| 


cifically corrected this practice by 
amending section 907 of the act of 1924 
to read as follows: 

“In any proceeding involving the issue 
whether the petitioner has been guilty 
of fraud with intent to evade tax, 
where no hearing has been held before 
the enactment of the Revenue Act of 


/1928, the burden of proof in respect of 


such issue shall be upon the Commis- 
shoner.” 

This is simply declaratory of what the 
law was. 

The burden was, therefore, on the Com- 
missioner to bear the burden of proving 
his charge of fraud that the sale was not 
bona fide. This he failed to do and the, 
order of redetermination of the Board is 
reversed, the determination of the Com- 
missioner set aside and the income tax 
return of the petitioner approved, 


i 


It seems also quite probable the} 


The above —_. of the Board | 
‘is inapplicable to frau! an 


It was conceded that these glands are 
used to some extent for edible purposes. 


Judge Waite points out, in his conclu- | 


sions, that the statute, by its terms, is 
\limited to those drugs which are not 
ledible. Reference is made by the court 
ito Lee & Co, v. United States, 14 Ct. 
Cust. Appls. 408. 
76196, etc.) 


Calendar of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 





The calendar of the Board of Tax | 
Appeals for Sept. 3, 10, and 17 was} 
| printed in the issue of Aug. 18. Follow- | 


ing is the calendar from those dates to 
| October 6, inclusive: 


Oct. 1 
6522-20193, Sweets Co. of America. 


| Oct. 2 
28450, Frederick T. Fleitman. 
17121, 28451, Herman C. Fleitman. 


Oct. 6 
8355, Almeda Park Co. 
15814, Aluminum Goods Mfg.:Co. 
15899, Beaver S. S. Co., S. Cady, Tr. 
15900, Bethlehem Steel Realty Corp. 
9619, Ralph J. Chandler Shipbuilding Co. 
21076, A. J. Crookshank. 
21358, Corraro Elec. Co. 
18987, Crowinshield Shipbuiiding Co. 
20225-21658, Devoy & Kuhn Coal 
Coke Co. 
16383, G. M. S. Realty Co. 
17875, Goetjen & Meston Co. 
20573, W. H. Hill Co. 
14361, Jackson Iron & Steel Co, 
16902, Robert L. Jones (motipn). 
22289, Estate of Montford Jones (motion). 
16847, B, B. Jones. 
15883, Lane Bryant, Inc. \ 
16901, Elliott L. Jones (motion), 
Lake & Export Coal Corp. 
19947, Llewllyn Iron Works. 
19012-28362, Edward Maurer Co., Inc. 
21866, Mrs. Flora McFadden. 
20820, Emil Michna. 
43545, Millville Imp. Co. 


& 


¢ 


15901, Missouri Ore Co. and Midvale 
Steel Co. 

21077, National. Casket Company. 

8899, E. H. Nielson Go. 

16439, Norwich Belt g. Co. 


21771, Frederick C. Renziehausen. 

18546, R. W. Rhoads Candy Co. 

20652-3, Shults Bread Co. 

1676, Southport Mill, Ltd, 

15567, O. M. Stafford. 

26065-32883-41859, Standard Plate Glass 
o, 

$448. Stone Branch Coal Co. 

20602, Union-Buffalo Mills Co. 
18963-22693, Universal Rim Co, 

18868-70, Cleve W. and Edith C. Van Dyke. 
39297, Weile Publishing Co. 

17789, Edward R. Wood. 

21962, Richard P. Worrall. 


Cc 


(Protests 289198-G- | 


| lowing tax cases were put over until the | 
| Fall term: - } 
| Chain-store tax case, in which the{ 
|Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
|18 a party. 

The Railway Express Agency case, in 
| which the constitutionality of the provi- 
sion of the Revenue Act of 1929 increas- 
ing the tax on express companies is 
| involved. 
| The Southern Grain and Provision 
| Company case, in regard to the license 
|tax on meat-packing and cold-storage 
companies. 





Property Valuation 
Is Lowered in Michigan 


~~ 

State of Michigan: 

| Lansing, Aug. 23. 

| The State Board of Equalization, Aug. 
19, fixed the assessed valuation of real 
|and personal property in Michigan for 
1930 at $8,447,141,000, a decrease of 
$117,557,000 from the 1929 figure. Rep- 
|resentatives from 45 counties appeared 
before the Board seeking reductions in 
tthe recommended valuations» 

State and local revenues should be 
|separated through the imposition of a 
|tax other than the general property tax, 
|George Lord, former chairman of the 
State Tax Commission, representing the 
County of Oakland, told the Board. The 
|present system of arriving at a fir, 
equalized valuation is farcical, Mr. Lord 
declared. - 


‘Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Tax Cases; 


| The Commissioner of Internal ee 
nue, David Burnet, announces his ac- 
|quiescence in decisions of the Board of; 
ax Appeals, the titles, docket numbers 
‘and citations of which follow: 
| Commercial Trust Co., 31926, 18-1248. 
| Ferry & Son, Inc., C. S., 23211, 36759, 
18-1261, 

Leyinstein, B. E., 25262, 19-99. 

Levy, Achille, estate of,* 20462, 18-337 
| Levy et al. Joseph, executors,* 20462, 
| 18-337. 
The Commissioner, does not acquiesce 
|in the following decisions of the United 
| States Board of Tax Appeals: 


Ball & Roller Bearing Co.,f 15233, 15-862. 
| Gillette, Carl W., 27010, 18-434, 

Healy, Henry W., 19560, 18-27. 
| Healy, Raymond, 19649, 18-27. 
| Home Ice Cream & Ice Co., 37633, 19-762. 

Scowcroft & Sons Co., John, 29583, 18-532 
| * Estate tax decision. 

7 Revokes acquiescence published in Cu- 
mulative Bulletin VIII-2, page 4. 


*. 
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books in foreign® 


Congress 





century gentleman and other essays. 131 
anata Eng., The University press, 


l 30-16415 
"5, Aimar nan Jeise-ted absorp. Treasury ee Soot 
Spectrum o y ’ idé, i 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Wieeon- Regulations ere “ 
sin, 1928. “Reprinted from Physical re- Post Convention to Be- 


view, vol. 34, no. 4, August 15, 1929.” 
604-610 p. Minneapolis, Minn., 1929. . 
30-17075 | 
Sitwell, Sacheverell. The Gothick north; a 
study of mediaeval life, art, and thought. 
3 v. London, Duckworth, 1929. 30-16398 
Smith, John Jeffrey. Social psychology, the 
Psychology of attraction and repulsion. 
468 p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1930. 


30-17050 
Smith, Rolland Ryther. 


Sdlid geometry, 
by - ++ and Leland W. Smith. 238 p., 
illus. 


N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 
30-17069 
Starks, Edwin Chapin. The primary shoul- | 
der girdle of the bony fishes. (Stanford | 
university publications. University se- 
ries. Biological sciences, vol. vi, no. 2.) 
93 p., illus. Stanford University, Calif., 
Stanford university press, 1930. 30-17071 
Stewart, David Smith. .. . Practical design 
of simple steel structures. (The Glasgow 
text books of civil engineering.) 3 v.,| 
illus. London, Constable & co., 1929. 
30-17064 
Swisher, Idella Gwatkin. A history of the 
tariff in the United States. 19 p. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Committee on living costs, 
National league of women voters, 1930. | 
30-17052 
An outline of 
laboratory work in inorganic chemistry, 


come Effective Sept. 1 





Regulations for the prepayment of cus- 
toms duties and internal revenue taxes 
on shipments of Cuban cigars to the 
United States under the new parcel post 
convention which becomes effective Sept. 
1, have been signed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. These 
regulations also have the approval of. the 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 

The new postal convention follows re- 
|peal in the 1930 Tariff Act of the previ- 
ous prohibition against parcel post entry 

into the United States of Cuban cigars 
in lots of smaller than 3,000. The new 
|regulations follow in full text: 
United States customs duty and inter- 
inal revenue tax on mail shipments of 
leigars for informal entry despatched to 
ithe United States under the provisions of 
the parcel post convention with Cuba ef- 
fective Sept. 1, 1930, may, at the option 
of the sender, be prepaid to the Duty 
Collector of Customs at Jacksonville, 
{Fla., upon condition: 





Ts A a - Sliz | : P . 
Wing. o coven bee Ge ae (1) That all mail shipments of cigars 
1929. 30-17073 |from Cuba be sent in mail sacks ad- 

Wilson, E. B. Dr. Wilson’s system of mod- dressed to the postmaster at Jackson- 
ern chirotonsory. 247 p., illus. Sioux)ville, Fla., for customs examination at 
City, Perkins bros. co., 1930. 30-17062 | that port; and 


Action Must Be Authorized 


| (2) That Cuban sender will authorize, 
in writing, his representative at Jack- 

|sonville, Fla., to prepay the customs duty 
and to purchase and affix the necessary 
internal revenue stamps to each mail 
parcel at Jacksonville before : is re- 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- turned to the postmaster for delivery or 
sive of postage, pan the Inquiry Div. | despatch to destination; and that each 
sion of The United States Daily. The|Parcel, before despatch to the United 
Library of Congress card numbers are | States be plainly stamped “Customs duty 
given. In ordering, full title, and not |®nd internal revenue tax on this parcel 
the card numbers, should be given. |to_be paid at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Analysis of the Management of a Farm) For such prepaid shipments the cus- 
Business—Bulletin No. 88, Agricultural | toms officer will prepare customs form 
Series No. 16, Revised June 1930—Federa! |3419 in triplicate. Two copies shall be 
Board for Vocational Education. Price.| signed by the Deputy Collector and the 
10~cents. Build. |cepice 3 representative. One of these 
ing Problems—Pamphlet No. 7, 1930 | SoPies shall be given the representative 
~ Office of Education, United ‘States 'De- {38 a receipt for the duty paid and the 
partment of the Interior. Price, 5 cents. | ther listed in numerical order with other 

E30-226 | mail entries on form 5171, transmitted 

Report IV of the Federal Oil Conservation |to the Comptroller of Customs therewith 
Board to the President of the United|and liquidated pursuant to Articles 352 
States—May 28, 1930—Fed Oil C | q Pp l 

Boe Bs ederal Oil Con-| and 353 of the’Customs Regulations of 


Government Books 
and Publications 


—. meee Department of the Inte- | 1923. The thivd copy will be retained 
rior. rice, cents. 30-26854 “a ’ 
Airway Map of the United States Acro: | 88 the collector’s office record. 


-| The Collector of Internal Revenue at 


nautics Bulletin No. 8—July 1, 1930 D : . 
Aeronautics Branch, United States De-| Jacksonville will sell the necessary in- 
partment of Commerce. Free. 30-2685%8 |ternal revenue stamps to the Cuban send- 


The Chemical Industry in Czechoslovakia— 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 708—Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce. 

ne Beale peek 30-26851 
e Production, Extraction, and /Germina- i i 
tion of Lodgepole Pine Seed— Technical Stomping Requined 
Bulletin No. 191, July 1930—United States| _Each prepaid parcel will be legibly 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 20|Stamped on the addressed side “U. S. cus- 
cents. Agr. 30-983 |toms duty and I. R. tax prepaid Jackson- 

How the National Forests of California ville, Florida” followed by the mail entry 
or — os Miscellaneous Publica-| number and the initials of two customs 
Teebcdes oe Roe sata = Pegg De- | employes certifying to the appraisal of 

& < Aer. 3o.ps1 | the merchandise, collection of the duty, 

The Bacterial Blight of Beans Caused by | 4nd the affixing of the internal revenue 
Bacterium Phaseoli—Technical Bulletin | stamps. 

No. 186, July 1930—United States Depart- Customs duty (less 20 per cent if the 
ment of Agriculture. Price, = ane a cigars be products of the -_ or industry, 
gr... |of Cuba under Cuban recipfocity treaty) 

a eens st Seottear” | will be assessed and collected on each 
Agricultural Series No. 26, Revised June,|™ail shipment of cigars irrespective of 
1930—Federal Board for Vocational Ed-|the value thereof and, in addition, the 
ucation. Price, 5 cents. E30-217 necessary internal revenue stamps will 


2 ee Se ee ee 
State Books and ere provision is not made by. the 
Publications 


er’s representative upon receipt of re- 
quest form 3493 signed by the Deputy 
|Collector of Customs, and payment for 
|the stamps. 


sender of the mail parcel for prepayment 
of duty and tax through a representative 
;as hereinbefore provid, the parcel will® 
be treated in accordance with the pro- 
|visions. of Article 350, paragraph 3, of 
publications |the Customs Regulations of 1923. 
I { Mail shipments for formal entry (over 
pprtments in the State given below, | $100 in value) will be handled in accord- 
California—Eighteenth Annual Report of | ance with the provisions of Article 346 
the Superintendent of Banks of the State . 
of California, Will Wood, Superintendent (J. R. 10 B. as amended to T. D. 43404), 
of Banks, Vol. III, Sacramento, 1927. | All shipments of cigars weighing more 
California—Eighth Report of the California than three pounds per 1,000 shall be 
Department of Agriculture, G. H. Hecke, | packed in boxes not before used for that 
Director, Vol. IV, Sacramento, 1927. | purpose containing, respectively, 3, 6, 7, 
California— Sixty-First | Annual Ropers of | 10, 12, 13, 20, 25, 50, 100, 200, 250, or 
the Insurance Commissioner of the State 1500 cigars each. (Section 3392 of the 


these 


Information 
mag be obtained by writing to the de- | 


regarding 


of California, Charles R. Detrick, Insur- 


ance Commissioner, Vol. V, Sacramento, | Revised Statutes as amended by the Rev- 
‘enue Act approved May 29, 1928.) 


1928. 
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...itsa better blade: 


BUTTEREFLY channeling in 17% heavier, duo-tempered 
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| Hearing Ordered 


On Cut in Power 


Rates in Georgia 





\ 


Company Asked to Show 
Why Reduction in One 
County Should Not Be) 


Public Utilities 


Radio 


Provision on Supply of Gas 
In Utility Order Is Reversed 


Majority of Colorado Commission Reaffirms Position That 
It Is Not Necessary to Provide Compulsory Utiliza- 
\ tion of Cheaper Source 


, 
f 
i 








State of Colorado: Denver, Aug. 23. 


A majority of the Public. Utilities;into by the company for their benefit. 
Commission of Colorado has reaffirmed! §o far as “freezing” a rate structure is 





Made General Over State, its position that it is not necessary in the concerned, any substantial expense of 





State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Aug. 23. 


Because the Georgia Pow 


has reduced by 50 per cent its rate for 


er Company | 


| public interest to provide in an order au-|commitment of a utility tends to do that. 
|thorizing a company to render natufal| As pointed out in the Loveland-Johns- 
|gas service a provision that such com-|town decision, if a utility builds a plant 
|pany must take advantage of any future) with all necessary authority and reason- 
opportunity to obtain its supply of gas|able economy, it cannot be required to 
|from newly available sources if the latter! write off the investment merely because 





‘ 


. 


Law Enforcement 


Drunken Drivers 
Viewed as Cause 


Of 15,000 Deaths 


Senator Dill Submits Esti- 
| mate That More Than 
300,000 Other Victims 
Have Been Injured 


’ 





Automobile accidents caused by intoxi- 
| cation of drivers have killed 15,000 peo- 
ple in the United States and have 
maimed or injured from 300,000 to 500,- 


Minnesota Officer Compares 
| Laws for Insurance Agents 





| 

: > . e 

‘Deputy Commissioner Favors Act Requiring Representa- 
| tive of Company to Approve Applications for 
Agents’ License 


| 
' 





and to issue such certificates to individ- 
uals qualified to receive them. No per- 
son not a duly licensed agent at the 
time the law becomes effective, may 
thereafter act as an sgent who has not 
received a certificate from the Board. 
Five types of certificates are author- 
ized. They are to be issued to five 


Laws governing the qualification 
of insurance agents were discussed by 
the Deputy State Insurance Comme- 
sioner of Minnesota, C. P. Diepen- 
| brock, in an address before the an- 
| nual meeting of the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of dInsurance Agents, at 
Duluth, Aug. 22. 

Mr. Diepenbrock compared the 
agents’ qualification law of Minne- 
sota, the proposed uniform qualifi- 


Agent, Qualified Life, Qualified Fire, 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING 
PUBLISHED WritHouT ComMENT BY THE Unirep States DAILY 


classes of insurance agents, to be known | 
and designated as Qualified Insurance | 





Insurance 


New York Ruling 
Clarifies Right of . 
Mortgage Holder 

| 








‘Court Decides Owner Is Not 

Necessary Party in Suit 
| Involving Policy of Fire 
| Insurance 


omeslciianlpaanitpess 
| State of New York: 
New York, Aug. 23. 
In an action brought by a mortgagee 
to reform a fire insurance policy issued 


electric energy in one city and county) 
as the result of a rate cut by a munici-| 
pally-owned hydroelectric plant in Cor- 
dele, the Public Service Commission Aug. 
22 issued a rule nisi directing the com-| 
pany to show cause Sept. 2 why its rates 
throughout the State should not be re-; 
duced to the same level. f | 

Announcement of the Commission’s ac- 
tion was made by the Chairman, James 
A. Perry, who stated orally that the rule 
was issued by three of the five members 
of the Commission after they had come 
into possession of a notice from the Geor- 
gia Power Company reducing rates in 
Crisp County and the City of Cordele | 
50 per cent, effective immediately. 

“One of the things on which the law 
regulating public utilities is most ex- 
plicit is the requirement that there shall | 
be no discrimnation in favor of one com- 
munity over another, and this appears 
to be a case of discrimination,” the 
Chairman said. 

The text of the official order follows: 

“Whereas, the Commission is in re-| 
ceipt of notice by the Georgia Power} 
Company that the said company has, 
voluntarily put into effect rates applica- 
ble in the City of Cordele, considerably 
lower than similar rates for similar 
service naw prevaling over the territory 
throughout Georgia, and whereas, with 


can be utilized at lower rates. 


sued to the Arkansas Valley Natural Gas/| structure of a substantial period. 


Company (IV U. S. Daily, 2829). Improvident Expense 
issi ‘ itself | ‘ 
The Commission had reversed itse May Be Omitted 


after the issuance of the Arkansas Val-| 
ley Company order when it granted a| 


to the Public Service Company of Colo-|such expense as is shown to have been 


rado, in which it was expressly held that) incurred improvidently or in bad faith is, 


the provision in question was nt neces-| we believe, quite clear. There is no rea- 
sary for the protection of consumers of|son whatever why this proposition does 
gas (V U.S. Daily, 984). 


In the latter case, the order was|in respect of interstate commerce. 


In the con-|condition in question doubtless would not 


ing a dissenting opinion. 
s . |affect the legal standing of the contract 


sideration of the instant case chairman 


‘Bock was not present, the order states. which the distributing company, already 


The order rescinding the original ac- has made. 
tion with reference to the Arkansas; The effect, if. any, of the condition 


| Valley Natural Gas Company follows in| would be simply to exclude from the ap- 


full text: | plicant’s rate base the amount by which 


a jthe gas purchased by it would exceed 
Provision for¢Cheaper | the price at which other gas might be 
Source Included | available. We conclude, therefore, that 

The Commission issued a certificate of 


} any a now or later, in 
: 7 t i i 
public convenience and necessity in the he absence of a finding of bad faith or 
above entitled applications (for authority | 


' |natural gas becomes available at such a 
In an order issued Aug. 18 the Com-/price as to make it desirable to abandon 
|mission directed the removal of such ajthe plant. Therefore, the building of the 
{provision from an order previously is-| plant tends to and does “freeze” the rate 


! That this Commission may at any time 
\certificate of convenience and necessity|in any rate case omit from the rate base | 


|not apply with equal force to contracts't 9 drunken driving in a year. 
No} 
adopted by a vote of 2 to 1, the chair-|authority that it does not apply can be| great scattered mass of statistics,” the 
|man of the Commission, Otto Bock, writ- found. The imposition at this time of'the| statement says, “and all collaborators 


the effective results of such rates, dis- 
1S, | 


criminations inevitably follow, it 
therefore, 

Hearing Called 
“Ordered that the Georgia Pow 


Company is hereby required to 


eral public in the Cit 


not be made effective throughout the/ Colorado Interstate Gas Company and the 


territory served by the company. 


er | conditions: 


show 
cause, if any it can, why the recent rates 
voluntarily made applicable to the gen- 
y of Cordele should | than 


“Ordered, further: Said hearing as 
herein provided for will be held at the 
offices of the Georgia Public Service 
Commission on Sept. 2, 1930, at 10 
o’clock a. m., at which time all parties 
at interest will be given opportunity of 
being heard.” 

According to information received by 
the Commission and announced orally by | 
Chairman Perry, the City of Cordele and | 
the County of Crisp recently put into 
operation a publicly owned hydroelectric 
plant-and distribution system, with serv- 
ice rates somewhat lower than those | 


y/charged by the Georgia Power Company | 


in that territory. | 
Explanation Stated 

P. S. Arkwright, president of the| 
Georgia Power Company, notified of the | 
rule nisi issued by the Public Service 
Commission, gave out a statement de- | 
claring that “in reducing the electric | 
ligh. and power rates to our customers | 


«in Cordele, We have taken a step which | 


has been imperative by the prior action 
of the Cordele municipal authorities in 
cutting under our rates, their deliberate 
purpose apparently being to destroy our 
business in Cordele and Crisp County, 
where we have an investment of several 
hundred thousand dollars in electric 
transmission and distribution lines, sub- 
stations and oth®@r facilities,” 

Prior to the 50 per cent reduction, the 
Georgia Power Company rate in the Cor- | 
dele territory for residential service in- | 
cluded ‘a service charge of $1.11 per| 
month on meters of less than 25-ampere | 


\the benefit of such a materially lower rate. 


|at the conclusion that it is not war- 


improvident action by the distributing 
Ss canaireel aad Sande ‘s:aubenes gas| company, by which an expense incurred 


distributing plant in. the City of Las | PY the utility is excluded from its rate 


Animas, Colo.), which said certificate] tray, “and that if such a fAndine later! 
jcontained the following requirement and! <p} 5u1q be made sound reason and lack 
|of authority to the contrary make pos- | 
sible appropriate action then. 
same quality from any other source than| We repeat that at this time we express | 
now available, at materially lower rates|no opinion whether the contract requir- 
provided for in a contract between the|ing the distributing company to pur- 

chase gas for a period of 20 years at 
rates fixed in the contract is a provident 
one made in the exercise of good busi- 
ness judgment. Our conclusion is sim- 





If and when the applicant can obtain a 
sufficient quantity of natural gas of the 


Arkansas Valley Natural Gas-~- Company, 
dated Nov. 27, 1929, that it then will be re- 
quired to do so and to give the comsumers 


We now have before us an application 
by the applicant herein asking the Com- 
mission to reopen said applications and | 
to modify the certificate granted, elimi- | 
nating the requirement and condition 
quoted. 

As the condition was placed in the cer- 
tificate on our own suggestion and there 
was no other appearance than that of | 
the applicant made at the hearing, we 
consider it proper to dispose of the mat- 
ter without further delay. 

After granting the. certificate herein 
the Commission had occasion to consider 
the same question in Applications Nos. 
1514 and 1561. The Commission in con- 
sidering those two applications arrived 


as far as is proper for the protection of 
the public interest to make such a con- 
dition, and that the imposition thereof 
|at this time might prove to be unfair 
| and injurious to the applicant. 

| There are authorities to the effect 
|that if another company is able later 


rates and a franchise should be granted 
|to that other company, it is the duty of 
|the Commission to authorize the exer- 
|eise of those rights irrespective of the 
record of fair dealing on the part of the 
| utility: first in the city and of the ef- 
fect of the second franchise upon it. 

It may, therefore, as a practical mat- 
ter, be necessary for the applicant herein 
| to purchase any gas that might become 


ranted in imposing the condition in ques- | available at lower prices if it desires 


tion.* Its reasons therefor were stated 
at some length in the order granting 
the certificate in those applications. In 
addition to what we said there, we add | 
the following: 

The question, as we understand it, is 
whether the fact of our lack of jurisdic- 
tion over rates, terms and conditions at 
and under which the company selling at 
wholesale gas transported interstate war- 
rants us in imposing the condition in 
question. This question assumes that 
we would not impose the condition if the 
gas were transported intrastate from 
some field in Colorado. Let us ask why 
such a condition would not be impoged in 
the case of intrastate gas. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Announced by' 


For the rebroadcasting of the America 
Cup races off Newport, R. I., next month 
the National Broadcasting Company 
has been granted authority by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission to install a trans- 
mitter on the cruiser “Houston.” The 


|Causes of Automobile Accidents, as say- 


ply that it is not now necessary in going | 


to furnisi gas at substantially lower | 





Radio Decisions and Applications 


capacity, and $2.22 per month on meters 
of more than 25 amperes, plus an energy 
charge ranging from 5.55 cents per kilo- 
watt down to 2.22 cents per kilowatt, ac-|expense must necessarily be involved; 
The 
power rate 
ranged from 2.5 cents per kilowatt down ) 
to 1.33 cents per kilowatt, according to|from some presently unknown source, 


cording to the amount consumed. 
wholesale and _ industrial 


the amount consumed. 





Plans for Oil Line 


Draw Four Protests 


Railroad Voices Opposition to 


Project in Western States 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Aug. 28. 


Four protests against issuance of 


permit to the Wyoming-Montana Pipe 
Line Co., to construct-and operate a pipe 
line between the Western Big Horn Basin | 
oil field in Hot Springs, Big Horn and | 
and the} 


The 50 per cent | they must expect to pay the reasonable 
reduction is on the energy charge only,| cost thereof to the pipe line and distrib- 
the service charge remaining unchanged. ,| uting companies; that this commission 


Commission at the same time authorized | 
the N. B. C. to utilize its portable re- 
broadcasting transmitters for the radio | 
coverage of other special events during | 
the next month. The broadcasting is ac- | 
complished by means of the portable 
transmitter, operating on a short-wave | 
length, over which the accounts origi- | 
nally are transmitted. These are picked | 
up for rebroadcasting over the nation- , 
wide network. | 


Applications granted: 


WISJ, Wisconsin State Journal Brdestg. 
Co., Madison, Wis., granted modification of 
construction permit to change frequency 
from 560 to 780 ke.; change power from 500 
w. to 250 w. night, and 500 w. day; change 
in hours of operation from sharing with 
WIBO and WPCC to unlimited. This mod- 
ification is granted on an _ experimental 
basis until Oct. 31, 1930. The Commission 
reserving the right to place station on old| 
assignment in case of interference. Also! 
granted voluntary assignment of construc- | 
tion permit to “Wisconsin Journal Broad- 
casting Co.” 

WQDV, W. A. Blair and John R. Ander- 
son, Tupelo, Miss., granted license to op- 
| erate on 1,500 ke. with 100 w., unlimited | 


time. 
WREC, 


Effect of Condition WREC-WOAN, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., granted construction permit to make 


Obviously the reasons, it seems to us, 
are that in order to bring gas from some 
; Source more or less remote, considerable 


that if the people want the gas now 
available instead of waiting indefinitely 
for some to be brought at a lower price 





| 


|might later find that in view of the ex- 
pense of bringing the gas from the field 
}and all surrounding facts and circum- 
| stances, such a contract as the distrib- 
uting company made, both as to length 
|of term and rates, was then reasonable 
| and that those companies cannot equita- 
| bly be required within a few months or 
| perhaps years to write off their invest- 
|ment and financial burden incurred in a 
| contract made in good faith and the ex- 
| ercise of good business judgment, as ad- 
| mitted'by our hypothesis, merely because 
other gas later discovered could be 
bought’ by the distributing company at | 
lower rates. 





| 000 others, according to an estimate in | 
the files of Congress supplied by Senator 
Dilb (Dem.), of Washington. 

“We have 80 per cent of the world’s | 
cars,” the statement says, “and our ac- 
cigents grow each year. Traffic experts 
are trying to save lives needlessly lost, 
in automobile accidents. In seven years 
convicted drunken drivers killed 376 and 
maimed or hurt 14,000 others in Mas- | 





sachusetts. he ntl 
“In Connecticut drunken driving 
{caused 391 acidents in a year. In New| 


York the police credit 840 crashes and | 
|47 deaths to drunken driving in a‘ year. | 
| Dertoit credits 330 crashes and 15 deaths | 


“These are figures taken from the | 


| admit that the official figurés are a min- 
jimum. It is possible only to conjecture 
ithe number of accidents and deaths 
|eaused by drink and not officially re-| 
| ported, 

| “Death rates from’ auto crashes in 78 | 
| cities, representing 33,000,000 popula- | 
tion, increased 11 per cent from 1928 to 
1929, says the Census Bureau. All the 
crashes investigated by the Pennsylcania 
State highway police were due to men- 
tal lapses, according to Capt. White, 
superintendent of the patrol. 

“Official Government figures show 150,- 
716 persons killed in road accidents in 
seven years. Applying State and city| 
experiences to this figure, we arrive at | 
the conclusion that at least 15,000 have | 
been killed by drunken drivers.” | 

The statgment. quotes Dr. W. V. Bing- | 
ham, chairman of the Committee on the | 


ing that “it is highly: probable that 
liquor is a factor in a much greater 
proportion of cases than is officially 
recognized. Intoxication at times is dif- 
ficult to prove in court. Moreover, there 
is a reluctance to ascribe an accident to 
|intoxication even when it is known by 
|accidents to have been a factor. Here, 
and in cases where the amount of alco- 
hol consumed has not been sufficient to 
|cause obvious intoxication, the accident | 
is sometimes recorded as due to confu- 
|sion, carelessness, recklessness, or in- 
' attention. e | 
| “There is a need of a more widespread 
|and definite public knowledge of the ef- 
|fect upon the driver or pedestrian of 
|alcohol used gn quantities far short: of 
| that which results in obvious intoxica- 
|tion, but which tend nevertheless to de- 
{crease motor control and may apprecia- 
|bly lessen the sense of résponsibility. 
One drink may be enough to make a man 
take a chance. Investigation should be 
;}made to discover how far,alcohol is a 
| contributing cause, even when it is not 
the principal cause of accident.” 








Federal Commission 


s 


| KHILO, Wm. Stewart Brock, Airplane 
| NR-496-M, granted consent to voluntary as- 
|signment of license to the. Crosley Radio 
Corp., on frequency 457 for 15 days, there- 
after on 3,106 national calling and working 
frequency for itinerant aircraft. 

| WRDT, City of Cleveland, Department of 
‘Airport, granted license to cover construc- 
tion permit, 278 ke., 10 w., unlimited time. 

The Rev. Lannie W. Stewart, Carterville, 
Mo., granted construction permit on 1,604 

c., 100 w., hours of operation, 4 a. m. to 
5 a. m. and 1:30 to 2:30 p. m. daily, subject 
to provisions of G. O. 64, and to operate 
under such conditions as will cause no in- 
terference to other stations. 

KGSB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Oakland, 
Calif., granted construction permit, 278 ke. 
calling and working from all ground sta- 
tions to itinerant aircraft. Power not to 
exceed 15 w.; 3,070, 3,460, 6,350, 8,015 ke. 
day only; 12,180 ke. day only—Blue Chain 
frequencies, 400 w. 

KGJX, City of Pasadena, granted license 
to cover construction permit on 1,712 ke., 
50 w., limited time. 

Set for hearing: 

WGA, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Garden City, 
N. Y., requests construction permit for new 
transmitter, to operate on 3,280, 4,268, 5,215, 
5,345, 6,995, 7,805, 11,440, 15,850, 19,020, 20,- 
340 ke., 10 kw. 

Broadcasting applications received: | 

WILM, Delaware Broadcasting, Co., Inc., | 
9th and Market Streets, Wilmington, Del., 
license to cover construction permit issued | 
July 18, 1930, to move transmitter to 
Baynard and Marsh Avenues, Carrcroft, | 
Edge Moor, Del. , 

WCBS, Charles H. Messter and Harold 
L. Dewing, 400 East Jefferson Street, 


cation law sponsored by the Specta- 

tor Company, and the statutes in 

other States. 

(Publication of the full text of his 
address began in the issue of Aug. 
23 and concludes in this issue.) 

The most distinctive feature of the 
uniform act is that requirin; the Com- 
missioner to subject each first-time ap- 
plicant to a personal examination and 
vesting in the Commissioner the right 
to subject each applicant for a renewal 
license to a Jike examination. No au- 
thority is provided in this State for 
such examination. 

If you determine that the Uniiform 
Act should be recommended for adoption 
in this State, it is my opinion that our 
present law need not be repealed but 
that it may be supplemented by adding 
thereto the desired features of the 
Uniform Act. 

There are now at least four States 
in the Union in which personal exam- 
inations are authorized. Florida enacted 
this law in 1929. With some modifica- 
tions.it has been adopted in Connecticut, 
in Kansas, and possibly in one or two 
other States. 


Pennsylvania Requirements 
Are Set Forth in Detail 


Qualified Marine, and Qualified Casualty 
Insurance Agent. If upon examination 
the individual discloses qualifications 
which, in the opinion of the Board, en- 


,to it as owner instead of mortgagee, 
| Justice Peter Schmuck, of the New Yerk 
| Supreme Court, has held that the owner 


title him to engage in the four lines he | #the insured property is not a necessary 
shall receive a certificate as Qualified|or a proper party. The case is that of 


Insurance Agent, which authorizes him! Hatch & Bailey Co. v. Aetna Insurance 


to write all four lines. If he discloses | Cc 
. , ; ; ~~ |Co. of Hartford, Conn. , 
qualifications in but one, he shail receive | The plaintift, whose only. fatevent tn 


a certificate in that line only. : “4 
To entitle an individual to present him- the insured property was that of a 
| Self for examination, he must be 21) mortgagee, instituted an action to re- 
ee of ‘thee vere good moral char- | form the policy by inserting the name of 
acter, a citizen and for one year a resi- « : 
dent of the State. He must have had a | the owner and a clause, ‘loss, if any, 
high school education or its equivalent. | Payable to the Hatch & Baily Co., mort- 
He must have served for two years | Segee, as its interest may appear.” In 
in a clerkship in a competent agency or | addition, the plaintiff asked for judg- 
ee or, in lieu ~~ must have | ment for the full amount of a loss un- 
a degree in insurance from some rec- . ( 
ognized university or college maintain. | 4¢? the policy as reformed. 
ing a course of at least one year’s study | Move for Dismissal 
in insurance. The Board 's given the; The defendant moved to dismiss the 
power to revoke as well as grant the| complaint on the ground that it did not 
certificates. The law is not to be retro- | state facts sufficient to constitute a cause 
active nor to apply to any individual of action and that the owner is a nec- 
licensed as an insurance agent at the essary and proper party gither as plain- 
time it’ becomes effective: ‘tiff or defendant. Almond D. Fisk, of 


No Provision for Restricting | Avery, Taussig & Fisk, attorneys for 


: : the insurance company, urged that it is 
Licensing of Part-time Agents necessary to make parties to the action 
Summarized, these are the salient 


{not only the plaintiff-mortgagee, but 


| 


1 
| 





‘ 





Pennsylvania, although it has not 
adopted the Uniform Act, for many 
years has required personal examina- 
tions of applicants for agents’ licenses. 
The procedure in Pennsylvania may be 
summarized as follows: 

The State is divided into eight dis- 
tricts, each under a supervisor appointed 
by the Commissioner. Examinations are 
held twice a month on stated days. The 
hours for examinations are definitely 


features and, of course, incidental to 
them is provided the procedure for the 
functionifg of the Board and the dele- 
gation to it of such powers as are nec- 
essary for the accomplishments of its 
purposes. . 


ing the licensing of the part-time agent 


the thought of its authors that much 
stringent requirements will have the 


There is no specific provision restrict- | 


in this proposed law. Apparently, it is | 


|also the owner so that all the rights and 
|interests of all the parties mentioned in 
the policy may be fully determined. This 
{contention was opposed by Alex Davis, 
lof Goldstein & Goldstein, attorneys for 
\the plaintiff. 

Mr. Fisk also pointed out that the 
| plaintiff is a Connecticut corporation, the 
policy was Connecticut standard form and 
|the insured property was located in Con- 
necticut, yet the action was brought in 


fixed. Each individual seeking a license 
must file his verified application with 
the Commissioner five days prior to the 





a New York court. 
In denying the motion of the defendant, 


effect of eliminating all excepting those 
who intend to devote their time ex- | 
clusively to insurance, 


|careful study and comparison of the| 


Park counties, in Wyoming, 
cities of Laurel and Billings, in Yellow- 
stone County, Mont., have béen filed with 
the Wyoming Public Service Commission, 

The protestants are the Illinois Pipe 
Line Co., the Ohio Oil Co., the Midwest | 
Refining Co., and the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad. 

Objection is made by the Illinois Pipe 
Line Co. on the ground that it is a com- 
mon carrier in Wyoming and is at pres- 
ent serving the Western Big Horn Basin 
field to some extent. The Ohio com- 
pany’s petition sets forth that it feels | 
the Illinois Pipe Line Co. is adequqately | 
serving the field. | 

The complaint of the Midwest Refining | 
Co. states that its Greybull refifiery is 
capable of refining all oil now offered to 
it from the field and that pipe lines will | 
be constructed to the oil territory when 
conditions warrant. The Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad states it is 
capable of furnishing adequate train fa- 
cilities for conveyance of the oil to the 
Billings refineries, as it now does. 

The original petition of the Wyoming- 
Montana Pipe Line Co. has been amended 
to ask for intrastate pipe line rights as 
well as interstate rights. 


Vacancy in Nebraska 
Rail Commission Filled 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Aug. 23. 
The présent secretary of the Nebraska 
Railway Commission, Hugh Drake, was 
appointed Aug. 21 by Governor A, J. 
Weaver as a member of the Commission 
to succeed John E. Curtiss, who resigned 


/an interstate business, and our lack of 


On Intrastate Gas ; 
|change in equipment. 


What reason is there then for impos-| KOOS, H,. H. Hanseth, Marshfield, Oreg., 
ing the condition as to interstate gas if | granted consent to voluntary assignment of 
it is not equitable to impose it as to | license to H. H. Hanseth, Inc. = 
intrastate gas? It may be argued that | WILM, Delaware Brdestg. Co., Ine., Wil- 
because of the failure of Congress to mington, Del., granted license\to cover con- 
regulate gas utilities or carriers doing | jjmited time. 


jurisdiction over such business, it may |Co., Inc., portable, granted authority to op- 


; struction permit on 1,420 ke., 100, w., un- | 


W10XAfPand W1i0XA0O, National Brdestz. 


Springfield, I1l., modification of construction 
| permit to change equipment from low’ levcl 
modulation to high level modulation on new 
;equipment authorized by construction per- 
mit issued Apr. 19, 1930. 

Applications received (other than broad- | 
casting): | 

Police Department, City of Vallejo, Calif., | 
new limited commercial construction per- 
mit for 2,416 ke., 7.5 w. 


|Is Proposed for New York 


;many Colorado towns and cities seem to 


be that the prices at which the gas in 
question is sold to the distributing com- 
pany are too high. But the condition in 
question applies irrespective of what 
“may” be. The condition operates even 
though the rates required to be paid by | 
the distributing company and the length 
of term of the contract later should be | 
found to have been reasonable and fair | 
under all the facts and circumstances | 
now existing. 

But let us assume that the rates 
charged by the company transporting the 
gas interstate and sold to the distribu- 
ting company are unreasonable and un~ 
conscionable, and that the term of the 
contract is too long, and that the dis. | 
tributing company cannot secure a more | 
|favorable contract, still the people of | 


want it. All they can reasonably ask | 
is that the distributing company in con- 
tracting for gas to be furnished by it to 
them use good faith in its dealing with 
the interstate company and that the con- | 
tract finally made for the purchase of 
the gas be provident and governed by 
|the exercise of good business judgment. 
If in the exercise of such faith and 
| judgment it is necessary to agree to take 
|period of 20 years and at rates offered 
lit is not fair, within a year or so, if 
|cheaper gas should become available, to 





recently. Mr. Drake will serve the un- 
expired term from Sept. 1 to Jan, 1, 
1931, ° 


' 4 
in 


|gas from the interstate carrier for a|safety of life and property. 


erate transmitter WIOXAL as communica- 
tion channel and transmitter W1OXAO for 
rebroadcasting transmissions in connection 
with the Gold Cup Motor Boat Races at 
Redbank, N. J., on Aug. 15 for testing pur- 
pages and regular operation Aug. 16. KGPC, Police Department, 1200 Clark 
Same company, U. S. S. “Houston,” | Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., license covering con- 
granted authority to install transmitter to|struction permit for limited commercial 
rebroadcast in connection with America’s | service on 1,712 ke., 500 w. 
Cup Races to be held off Newport, R. ly KHA, Alaska Packers Association, Uyak, 
Aug. 22, and between Sept. 10 and 24, |Alaska, license covering construction per- 
Same company, portable, granted author-|mit. Limited public service and coastal 
ity to rebroadcast in connection with Na-| service on 500, 460, 227, 268, 272 and 2,428 
tional Amateur Golf Championship to be/|kce., 200 w. ° 
played at the Meridian Cricket Club, Phila-~-| KYK, Alaska Packers Association, Karluk, 
delphia on Sept. 22. | Alaska, license covering construction per- 
WEDO, N. Geraci and Co., “Amelia,” |mit for limited public and coastal service 
Tampa, Fla., granted license (ship formeriy | on, 2,428, 3,178 ke., 50 w. 
licensed to Radiomarine Corp.). W9XAP, The Chicago Daily News, Ince., | 
Colonial Air Transport, Inc., airplanes, | Chicago, Ill., license covering construction | 
granted licenses for four new planes on!permit for experimental television sefvice 
5,600, 3,483 and 3,106 ke. 50 w., unlim- | on 2,750-2,850 ke. 1 kw. 
ited time. | KKB, Globe Wireless, Ltd. Sherwood, 
New York Airways, Inc., Airplane NC-| Oreg., license covering construction permit 
411-H, granted license 5,690 ke., 12 we, un-|for coastal service on calling: 5,525, 11,050, 
limited time. To be used only for messages | 16,580, 22,100; working: 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 
relating to safety of life and property. 11,020, 11,080, 11,40, 11,200, 16,900, 22,160, 
KHIUF, Northwest Air Service, Inc., Plane | 1,500 w. ; 
NC-220-E, “Sitka,” granted license, 500 kce., Sun Oil Company, 1501 Caruth Street, 
international calling and distress signal for | Dallas, Tex., new construction permit for 
ships and aircraft over seas; 375 radio com-| experimental servicé on 1,000 ke. if pos- 
pass, 3,106 national calling and working | sible, and 1 kw. 
frequency for all itinerant aircraft, 50 w.| W2XCD, DeForest Radio Company, Pas- | 
To be used only for messages relating to|saic, N. J., license covering construction 
|permit for 2,000 to 2,100 ke., 5 kw. Visual 
WQDP, SAT Flying Service, Inc., Hape- | broadcasting service. 
ville, Ga., granted license on 278 ke. calling| WLC, Michigan Limestone & Chemical 
and working from all ground stations to|Co., Rogers City, Mich., assignment of li- 
itinerant aircraft, 10 w.; 3,484 and 5,600 ke.,| cense to Central Radio Telegraph Co., P. G. 


WPDI, Franklin County, Board of County 
Commissioners, Police Station, Gay and 
Frent Streets, Columbus, Ohio, license cov- 
ering construction permit for 2,416 ke., 350 
w., limited commercial service. 








|penalize the distributing company by 
relieving the public entirely of the bur- 


}den reasonably and necessarily- entered | of life and property, 


. 


Brown Chain frequencies, 250 w. To be/| service. 


{5 kw., limited publie service. 


date he seeks the examination. 

Thirty interrogatories are contained 
in the application, some of which are | 
subdivided into several questions. The) 
information sought by these interroga- 
tories is broader in scope than that re- 
quired by our own application forms.’ I 
the answers to the interrogatories are 
satisfactory, the individual is notified by 
the Commissioner to present himself for 
examination in his district at the time 
specified in the notice. All examinations 
are in writing. The questons are pre-, 
pared in the department and distributed 
by the supervisor immediately preceding |lems confronting you. What you are 
the examination. Those failing to pass | seeking, if I comprehend the situ&tion, is 
may be reexamined within three months. ;to accomplish an imemdiate change in 
Vouching for Facts existing conditions. Whatever might be 


Termed Commendgble |accomplished in the future by the en- 


‘ actment of such a law, it impresses me 
Another feature of the Uniform Act| that the results must be too cami de- 
and one which appeals to me as very | 


1 ( ; ferred to be of aid to you. 
commendable is that which requires a/| O L R ° 
company official or representative to| Vregon Law hequires 





It is but reasonable to conclude that 
no one who has had a high school edu- 
cation would be willing to devote two 
years in an apprenticeship or, in lieu 
| thereof, to have taken a course in in- 
|; Surance in an accredited college or uni- 
versity unless he intended to devote his 
entire time to insurance. 

I have stated that this proposed meas- 
ure is not to be retroactive and is not 
to apply to those duly licensed as agents 
at the time the law is to become effec- 
tive. For that reason I believe that it 
does not afford a solution of the prob- 


vouch for the correctness of the) Kach Company to Register 
iinformation tained in th - | ; iio AP ele 
aad alesis an camer Let us now consider the legislation in 


which is willing to place in the control | the State of Oregon. In 1917 there was 
of an individual the making of contracts | adopted in that State a law requiring 
of so serious and far-reaching effects as | eee company engaged in fire insurance 
the usual insurance contract should be |- oe to register with the Commis- 
most anxious to obtain qualified agents | $!°m¢? of Insurance the title under which 
and should be willing to vouch for the | ° operates and issues its policies. The 
representations made by that individual ee for such registration is 
for the purpose of obtaining a license. | titi, + ee, register its corporate 
The authors of our own qualification | ed or this purpose. Every such com- 
law intended that the company should P Pon, — one agent to repre- 
assume responsibility for the employ- | tit] it under its registered corporate 
ment of incompetent agents. One sec- oe, Etovey osty and amp a sae 
tion of the law provides that no officer, | 59 000 inhehiianke’ 4 of fees than 
manager, or agent shall knowingly make city having 50,000 oe fe oe, rane 
application for the licensing of any per- In addition t¢ Pad ed 23 
son known to them to be unfit or dis- mom, SO cme registration of its 
qualified, and directs the immediate dis- corperste ‘title, _ it may register, like- 
charge by the company of such agent simil —_ the Crouatenons sad i . 
, . & similar fee, an additional title under 
upon discovery of his unfitness or lack ‘ . : 
of qualifications. This section of our on ed ny spose ae may oneetnt 
law could well be supplemented by re- | ove en a villa Se se om 
quiring an official or representative to f yj Bees 7 oo village in the tate. 
endorse the application, as is required | oe, preecribed for each agent's Heenee 
by the Uniform Act, so that he a not nies ia Serene "te $6. wager -Hte 
: cee rst additional title is $2.00. 
ee upon the plea of In cities of 50,000 or more, if it has 
I hope ‘this rather extended compari- appointed two agents under its corporate 


son may be of some assistance. You 
will understand, of course, that it can 
at best but serve as a guidepost to 
your investigations. It is only by a| 


appoint an additional agent, under the 
additional title, as it is expressly re- 
stricted to one agent for each title regis- 
tered. Provision is made for the further 
registration “with the Commissioner 0 
a second additional title, or as man 
other additional titles as it may desire, 
|but for each title so registered beyond 
| the first additional, it is required to pay 
to the Commissioner a registration fee 
of a. | ss 
, R . ne agent may be licensed to repre- 
seeltlen cone complish,, especially. in the |sent it under each additional title, but 
Te a for the third and each subsequent agent | 
Board of Insurance Education appointed it must pay to the Commis- | 
|sioner an agent’s license fee of $500.00. | 
| Thus, under the first two titles regis- | 
Of interest on this subject is a pro-|tered it may have one agent for each | 
posed law sponsored by The Spectator | title upon the payment of a license fee | 
Company of New York. Early this year |of $2.00 for each, but for each agent | 
we received a copy-of an editorial from | beyond the first two it is required to} 
The Spectator Company which conveyed | pay a license fee of $500.00. 
the suggestion that the time had ar-| It is the practice in Oregon, under the 
rived when the part-time insurance |Commissioner’s ruling,’that suburbs of 
agent should be dispensed with. In | cities in excess of 50,000 inhabitarts are 
April the company mailed us a pam-|regarded as independent municipalities. 
phlet embracing a proposed act. This ! Portland, like Minneapolis, has a number 
was published in full in the Apr. 17,/of villages which, due to the growth of 
1930, number of The Spectator. |that city, have become in fact a part of 
This proposed law prescribes the estab- | it but which still retain their local self- 
lishment of a Board of Insurance Educa- | government. A company is permitted in 
tion to consist of seven members ap- jeach of these suburbs to have one agent 
pointed by the Commissioner of Insur- | under each of its registered titles. 
ance. Three are to be representatives; Commissioner Lee informs us that this 
of life, fire and casualty insurance com- | law has proven very satisfactory, both 
panies respectively, other than licensed|to his Department and to the ents 
agents; three are to be selected from generally. This is evidenced also by the 
duly licensed agents, and one is to be | fact that since its adoption other legisla- 
neither a company representative nor tion has been proposed and approved by 
an agent. The principal function of the |the various agency organizations sup- 
Board is to determine the qualifications | plementing the statute. 
of applicants for insurance certificates; It may impress you, as it did me, that 
this unusual method of regulating and 
restricting the licensing of agents is 
established by a very devious course. 
The litigation which followed the adopt- 
tion of this statute and that which fol- 


written statutes that one can compre- 
hend and appreciate their advantages | 
and disadvantages. | 

It appears to be the opinion of many 
agents that some effort should be made 
to eliminate the part-time agent. It 
impresses me that this will be very dif- 











tional frequency of 1,584 ke., and to move 
transmitter from Airplane X-855-E to the 
location given. 

f she Deak Radio Lerparetien, exes 
ocation to be determined, to be somewhere | head 

between Hartford, Conn., and Springfield, | owed attempts to adopt similar statutes 


: ; ’|in other States, discloses how wisely the 

Pepe Nato ke te ae Te |authors of the oe chose their course to 

WJK, Press Wireless, Inc., Needham,|avoid the pitfalls of unconstitutional 
Mass., construction permit for additional | legislation. 

transmitter on 7,370, 7,835, 15,670, 15,880 ke., | In 1923 Washington passed a statute 

| somewhat similar to the Oregon law, but 

limited the registration of titles to the 





W8XL, General Motors Radio Corp., 1320 
Wisconsin Boulevard, Dayton, Ohio, mod- 
ification of experimental construction per- 





used only for messages relating to safety The Chieago Daily News, airplane, mod- 


‘ 7 4 


| ifying- experimental license for and addi-i Sept. 2, 1930. 





corporate company name and one addi- 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 


mit for extension of completion date to 


) 


™ 


The | 


title it may not for the $2.00 license fee | 


| Justice Schmuck said: 


“Primarily defendant urges that the 
complaint fails to state facts sufficient 
to constitute a cause of action from 
reformation, and secondly that there ex- 
ists a defect in parties plaintiff. Ex- 
amining these grounds in inverse order, 
the conclusion is reached that the in- 
|dividual asserted as a necessary and 
|proper party is not such. He neither 
applied for nor paid the premiums due 
on the policy, and the policy being is- 
sued to him as owner was only in con- 
'formity with the custom of issuing poli- 
|cies to the owner, with loss payable to 
ithe mortgagee as his interest may ap- 
‘pear, in cases where the mortgagee 
sought protection. 


Intention of Policy 

“The intention of the parties to the 
agreement, and as it was intended to be 
jexpressed in the policy, was to insure 
jthe mortgagee and not the owner. The 
|owner, therefore, unrelated to the agree- 
|ment and in no wise concerned with it, 
‘is not a necessary party to the action. 
\In an action on a policy providing for 
{payment of the loss, if any, to the mort- 
|gagee not only may the mortgagee re- 
\cover the whole loss sustained by the 
\owner’s insurable interest, but he alone 
|may sue. In such an action the owner 
jis not a proper party. (Cone v, Niagara 
Fire Insurance Co., 60 N. Y. 619). 

“Directing. attention to the defendant’s 
{principal objection, that the complaint 
| fails to state a good cause of action, upon 
examination it is observed that the com- 
plaint not only asks for reformation but 
also prays for judgment for the full 
amount of the fire loss if in the opinion 
of the court reformation is deemed un- 
necessary. 


“This practice, startling as it may 
seem at first blush, has the approval 
|of the courts, for in N. Y. Ice Co. v. 
|N. W. Ins. Co. (23 N. Y. 357) it was 
|held that under such circumstances the 
jcourt may retain this action and give 
|the plaintiff the common law relief his 
|evidences indicate he is entitled to, even 
|if his proof fails to show him entitled 
j\to the equitable relief of reformation. 


Common Law Cited 


| “From this angle the complaint is“ good 
|as a common law action. But in addi- 
|tion, it seems that the complaint is good 
jas an actidn in equity for reformation. 
| Asserting mistake in describing plain- 
| tiff’s interest and maintaining that the 
;|mistaké occurred in reducing the agree- 
|ment to writing, because of mutual mis- 
| take, or in the alternative, fraud on the 
| part of defendant’s agents, the complaint 
predicates a good cause for reformation. 
In instances too numerous to mention the 
courts have held that reformation of an 
instrument will be granted if there is a 
mutual mistake, if it is the result of 
fraud, or if there is a mistake on one 
side and fraud on the other. 

“The rights of the plaintiff are not af- . 
fected by the fact that plaintiff, with the 
policy in its possession, did nothing to 
|cure the defect until after the fire, more 
|than two years later, for the principle of 


\laches does not apply hereto.” 


Railway Proposes 
_ To Reinstate Service 











Bus Line in Tennessee Said to 
Be Operated at Loss 


| State of Tennessee: 
| Nashville, Aug. 23. 
The discontinuance of bus service ge- 
|tween Cowan and Tracy Cit., which was 
opened in 1926 in substitution of pas- 
senger train service, and the reinstate- 
ment of rail service by means of a mixed Y 
|train is sought in an application filed 
with the Public Utilities Commission by 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway and its subsidiary, the N. C. & 
L. Motor Transit Company. 
| The application stated that the bus 
operation resulted in a loss of $7,511 dur- 
ping the six month: ended June 30, and 
jasserted that the proposed plan would 
jresult in a saving of approximately 
$1,000 a month. It was stated that at 





least 80 per cent of the passenger traffic 
between Cowan and Tracy City is My 
private automobiles, 
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Wheeling Road Report on Pittman 
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Two Briefs Filed | Senate Hear’1gs Are Completed 
On Bill to Amend Railway Act 





Measure Relative to Long and Short 


Hauls Expected Soon After Congress 


P. & W. Va. Supports Plan} 


To Acquire Line; Nickel No more hearings will be held by the; the intermediate rates subject to the |- 


Plate Claims Public In-| subcommittee on the Pittman bill (S. 


| 563) amending section 4 of the Interstate 
terest Is Not Served |Commerce Act relative to long and 


|short hauls, it was stated orally Aug 
}-| 28 at the office of Senator Pittman 
j.| (Deth.), of Nevada, author, of the bill 
{and a member of the ,subcommittee of 
| the Interstate Commerce Committee ap- 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia, Rai 
way and the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rai 
way are “so utterly dependent upon each 
other from an earning standpoint that 7 . ; 7 
neither could exist as a solvent cor-| Pointed for its consideration. 7 
poration without coordinate operation,” | It is expected that a report will be 
the. Interstate Commerce Commission) filed with the full Cémmittee soon after 
was advised on Aug. 23 in a brief of | the reassembling of Congress, it was 
the P. & W. Va., filed in support of its| Said, the full Committee then to deter- 
application to acquire control of the} mine its action with reference to the pro- 
Wheeling properties. (Finance Docket posed legislation. . 
No. 6486.) | The Pittman bill proposes to amend 

The brief of the New York, Chicago &| the first paragraph of the section by 
St. Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate), which| adding the words “or on account of 
is opposed to the proposed acquisition) Water competition through the Panama! 
by the Taplin road of the Wheeling | @anal.” 

& Lake Erie, and filed withthe Com-| The paragraph referred to provides 
mission at the same time as the P. & that “it shall be unlawful for any common 
W. Va. brief, declared that the Pitts-|carrier subject to the provisions of this 
burgh carrier has failed to prove that|act to charge or receive any greater 
the public interest would be served by compensation in the aggregate for the! 
the merger plan. 2 transportation of passengers, or of like 

“The fact that these two small roads|kind of property, for a shorter than a 
(Wheeling and the P. & W. Va.) are|longer distance over the same line or 
natural affiliations,” declared the Taplin|route in the same direction, 
brief, “is recognized by the Commission, | being included within the longer distance, 

Boor in Consolidation of Railroads, Docket | or to charge any greater compensation as 
No. 12964, the Commission found it in i 
the public interest that these two —_ 
be put together and with others consoli-| + 
dated into System No. 7 Wabach sea. Defense Executives t 
board.” 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia brief | 
declared that the further showing made | 
by it under certain sections of the Inter- | 
state Commerce Act, “strongly empha- 
sizes the soundness of the decision of | 
the Commission in Consolidation of Rail-| 
roads, supra, for here applicant has 
shown conclusively even in the face of | 
the hostile Wheeling management that 
under applicant’s control and operation | 
large operating economies will obtain to} 
both roads, capital expenditures by appli- f 

Scant will be avoided and the operating 
revenues of both toads as well as the 
Western Maryland will be substantially 
increased, while, at the s@me time, the 
opening to the public of new and addi- 
tional short and direct routes and chan- 
nels of trade and commerce between the 
East and the West, including the rich 
Monongahela River Valley territory, the | 
industries in which favor this application, 
with the completion of applicant’s Con- 
nellsville extension will tend to reduce 
the cost of transportation. 

Lakes-to-coast Line Plan 

“From a transportation standpoint,” 
emphasized the Taplin brief, “a stronger 
showing of public interest in an acquisi- 
tion or even a consolidation case would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to find, 

“Applicant is here seeking to take the | 
first step in the formation of a lakes-to- 


tests to Stimulate 


The national air races being held at 
vhicago are considered by the two de- 
ense branches of the Government as 
excellent opportunities to exchange ideas | 
and observe the progress of commer-| 
|cial aeronautics during the last year, | 
according to oral statements Aug. 23/| 
| by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, | 
Ernest Lee Jahncke, and the Chief of | 
the Air Corps, Maj. Gen. James E. | 
Fechet. 

The races also will serve as a stimulus! 
to commercial aeronautics, Maj. Gen. | 
Fechet pointed out, and will assi 
developing the industry. Assistant Sec-| 
retary Jahncke pointed out that the gath 
ering of aeronautics experts of both milii- 
jtary, naval, and commercial phases of | 
,the industry will serve as a fine medium 
for the exchange of ideas and said that 
the races and coincidental events are of 
great importance to the advancement of | 
| American aviation. | 

“These events encourage and stimu-! 
late civilian performance, organization | 
coast line and a fifth eastern system in|and development,” Maj. Gen. Fechet de-| 
line with the Commission’s plan for sys-|clared. “The bigger the field, the more 
tem No. 7. There is nothing complex |interest, and there is no better way than| 
about it, nor is there any ulterjor mo-|these races té demonstrate the progress} 
tive behind it. More than three years of the past year in all branches of avia-| 
ago the Japlin interests set out to cre- | tion. 


ate eit was first intended to be a lakes-| 4; , 
to-coast line. In view of the interests | Air Corps Does Not Compete 
| But Seeks Ideas From Civilians | 


aequired by certain trunk lines in ‘the| 
Wheeling and the Western Maryland it | _The Air Corps does not compete with 
civilian pilots or attempt to contrast the 


was first necessary to bring about a re- 
inquishment of the stranglehold which | performances of its craft with commer-| 
the Air Corps Chief re- 


those trunk lines had on two of the roads |cjal planes, 
necessarily a part of the propdsed line. marked, but is watching closely the per- 
This was accomplished through Clayton formances of civilian craft for new ten- 
Act proceedings.” |dencies in design and construction. Par- 
The Taplin brief declared that the ticipation of Air Coorps pilots in speciai| 
Nickel Plate, in addition to other objéc- | noncompetitive events, said Maj. Gen. Fe-| 
tions to the P. & W. Va. application, chet, is part of the desire of the Army to 
“raised the specter of Pennsylvania dom- |assist in making the races successful and | 
ination and control of the applicant and |to help complete the scope of the demon-|! 
of the Taplins! What are the facts and |strations. 
what justification ig there for such fears?| The Navy, Assistant Secretary 
Furthermore, how may they be guarded Jahncke, pointed out, keeps in touch with 
against? commercial progress by observing at 
“In the Fall of 1929,” explained the such events as the national air races. 
brief, “F. E. Taplin, seeing a financial Assistant Secretary of the*Navy for 
storm coming #nd acting for himself and | Aeronautics, David S. Ingalls, and Rear | 
associates, sought out the Pennroad Cor-|Admiral William A. Moffett, chief of the 
poration, with whom he had had prior Bureau of Aeronautics, are among the 
dealings and on whom he knew he could | Navy officials in attendance. The Assist- 
rely to protect him, and made a deal /2%t Secretary of Commerce, Clarence M. | 
whereby he sold to it about 72 per cent | 0Ung, is another of the Government | 
of the applicant’s stock, with the under- officials attending the Chicago events. | 


Soy a ~s control and oy oy ol | Air Corps Will Have 
ment of the applicant was not to be in-! * 
terfered with in the absence of action on| 35 Planes in Armada 
his part detrimental to the investment} Among the varied types of airplanes 
made by the Pennroad Corporation in the | which will comprise the aerial armada 
applicant’s stock. * * * jat Chicago during the national. air 
“Since the promulgation of the Com-|races, the Department of War an- 
mission’s final plan of railroad consoli-| nounced, will be approximately 35 from 
dation and beginning in the early Sum-|the Army Air Corps, comprising 23 P-1 
mer, negotiations have been going on|pursuit planes from the First Pursuit 
looking to the formation of a rialroad|Group, Selfridge Field, Mt, “Clemens, 
corporation, to be initially a holding|Mich.; not to exceed 9 bombardment 
company but later on an operating com- planes from the Second Bombardment 
pany, in which the Taplin interests will|Group, Langley Field, Va., and 3 or 4 
make an initial investment of $25,000,-| Planes from Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
000, which company is to acquire control| The Air Corps pilots will not partici- | 
of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, the| Pate in any competitive events durin 
Wheeling, the, Western Maryland, the 
Lehigh Valley, and the Wabash, and to! 
be under the control of the Taplin inter- 
ests and not subservient to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. | 
“The interests now owning control of | 
these constituent companies have indi-| 
cated their willingness to sell their hold- 











Provision on Gas Supply | 
| In Utility Order Reversed 


[Continued from’ Page 8.] 
a and thus make possible the forma. | {° eae ina sme tee. 
on of a fifth eastern trunk line along) ever, this is a question which has not yet | 


the lines laid down by the Commission | heen raised and upon which it is not at | 
for system No. 7. \ 


“If the Commission is not sufficiently this ‘time necessary to aud we do not 


ke nclusion. 
satisfied, from the record of this pro-| ge ee 


; 7 After careful consideration of the ap- | 
ceeding, of the independence of the pro-| plications we are of the opinion that | 


posed system, then it is suggested that) the order granting the certificates herein 
a conditional order be entered herein, au- should be reopened and the condition in 
thorizing such control as is heye sought,| said orders eliminated. 

the same, however, not to be effective; Chairman Bock absent. } 
unless within a fixed time proof shall be} It is therefore ordered that the above , 
furfiished that the applicant is not under| entitled applications Nos. 1505 and 1506 
the domination and control, directly or| be, and the same are hereby, reopened. | 
indirectly, of the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 

Nickel Plate’s Brief 

The Nickel Plate brief, filed in objec- 
tion to the Taplin unification plan, urged 
the Commission to make the following 
findings: 

“That the applicant has failed to intro-/| jie .interest because it would not pre- 
duce any evidence to support the neces-/ serve competitiom as fully as possible | 
sary finding that the acquisition of con-|(a) because the applicant is directly or | 
trol of the Wheeling by the applicant will | indirectly controlled by the Pennsylvania 
be in the public interest. — Railroad Company, (b) because the 

“That the applicant has introduced no| Pennsylvania Railroad is the most pow- 
evidence to support the necessary find-| erful competitor of the Wheeling, (c) | 


contained in the order granting the cer- | 


tificate. 





| chanics. | 


| the air races, their presence at the an- | roved 


' Reassembles 





| provisions of this act * * * provided * * * 
and if a circuitous rail line or route is, 
| because of such circuity, granted the au- 
|thority to meet the charges ofa more 


‘| direct route to or from competitive points 


;and to maintain higher charges to or 
from intermediate points on its line, the 
authority shall not include intermediate 
points as to which the haul of the peti- 
tioning line or route is not longer than 
jthat of the direct line or route between 
|the competitive points; and no such au- 
thorization shall be granted on account 
of merely potential water competition 
not actually in existence.” 

“There is no change whatsoever,” Sen- 
‘ator Pittman said, “except the addition 
of the words ‘or on account of water 
competition through the Panama Canal.’ 

‘The proposal does not attempt to pro- 
pose to limit the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in any way as to rates they 
shall fix,” Senator Pittman said. 
may fix rates as low as they see 
any commodity. The only 


fit on 
effect the 


amendment will have is that if the rail-| 


roads ask for a lower rate on any com- 


on account of the competition of the 
then if the rate is 


granted to intermediate points.” 


o Seek Ideas 


F or Plane Improvement at Air Races 





Heads of Army and Navy Aeronautical Units Expect Con- 


craft Activity ah 





nual aviation classic this year bejng for 
the purpose of giving tactical demonstra- 
tions of the pgrformance of service air- 


planes now in use by the Army. Three 
of the planes from Wright Field will 
be utilized for the purpose of demon- 
—- =_ flying, the three officers 
piloting these ships to be designated 
the “Fireflies.” * ™ 
Lt. Col. Roy C. Kirtland, commanding 
officer of Langley Field, Va., the senior 
Air Corps officer p¥esent at the national 


st in/air races, will have charge of all the | 


Air Corps personnel participating in this 
event. This personnel is enumerated be 
low, as follows: 


From Selfridge Field, Michigan: Ca t. 
Victor H. Strahm; 1st Lts." Paul W. 
Wolf, Walter E. Richards; 2nd Lts, 
Frank J. Coleman, Donald L. Putt, Ralth 
C. Rmudy, Lawrence W. Koons, Norman 
D, Sillin, Clarence F. Hegy, Paul B. 
Wurtsmith, Durward O. Lowry, Stuart 
P. Wright, Curtis E. Lemay, Carl F. 
Theisen, Edward H. Underhill, Edward 
H. Alexander, Paul M. Jaobs, Ernest K. 
Warburton, Bryant L, Boatner, Thayer 
S. Olds, Emmett O’Donnell, George F. 
Smith, Edwin R. French, Orrin L. Grover 
and Roger M. Ramey. 


From Langley Field, Virginia: Lt. Col. 
Roy C. Kirtland; Capts. Henry Pascale, 
Frank D. Hackett; 1st Lts. Harold W. 
Beaton, Clarence R. Maclver; 2nd Lts. 
James K. DeArmo@i, Marion Huggins, 
Edwin L. Tucker, Morris R. Knight, Har- 
ley R. Grater, Leonard F, Harman, Mer- 
rill D. Burnside, Norman H. Ives, 
Thomas S. Power, Melvin S. Hollidge, 
William G. Davis, Clifford P. Burton, 
Albert B. Duke and Theodore Q. Graff. 
The last five named officers are members 
of the Air Corps Reserve on extended 
active duty. 


From Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio: 1st. 
Lt, Clements McCullen; 2nd Lts. Samuel 
R. Harris Jr. 
homme, | 

From Washington, D. C.: Maj. Willis 
Hale and 1st Lt. Arthur I. Ennis, from | 
Office of the Chief of the Air Corps, and | 
2nd .Lt. Marshall Andrews, Air Corps | 
Reserve. Maj. Hale will serve as Liaison | 
Officer with the race committee, and Lts, 
Ennis and Andrews as ingormation offi- 
cers. ’ 

Each bombardment airplane flown to 


the races will carry two enlisted me- | 


In Six States 





‘Chamber Objects 





j 


ously Situated ' 





A letter from William Butterworth of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
commenting upon changes proposed in 
the transportation laws by the Howell 
bill (S. 4005), has been received at the 
office of Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, Chairman ofthe Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, according to an 
| oral statement on Aug 23 at Mr. Couzens’ 
| office, 

|_ The letter, as made public by Mr. 
Butterworth, says that a provision that 
|excess railroad earnings accruing to the 


|Government be applied for the benefit 





|of the railroad which earned them is| 
contrary to a position taken by the Cham- | 
os ber of Commerce, which favors applying | 
They | such sums to roads less advantageously | 


situated. 
| . Called Noyel Departure 
| _ Mr. Butterworth ‘also expressed oppo- 


| madity passing through the Panama Ca-/|Sition to a portion of the bill relating 
jna 
the shorter|Panama Canal, 


ite the manner in which the portion of 


| the excess earnings accruing to the Gov- | 
‘granted to the mere distant point the | ernment are to be utilized, and says that 


: |same rate, o | « . ; oh 
a through rate than the. aggregate of | r no greater rate, shall be|“on this point the Howell bill appe 


|to make a novel departure” which might 
|involve Government ownership in the 
lrailroad field. 

The letter, as made public by Mr. But- 
terworth, follows in full text: 
|. The first change which would be made 
| by the Howell bill in the provisions of 
| existing law which, as indicated above, 





|have been approved by our membership | 


| relates to the measure to be applied for 
ascertainment of excess earnings. In 
effect the Howell bill would seem to ac- 
cept the views of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as opposed to the 
| Views earlier expressed by Congress and 
jinterpreted by the United States Su- 
|Preme Court. Except to the extent as 
; already indicated, the Chamber of Com- 
| merce of the United States is not yet in 
|@ position to express a specific attitude 
as to this feature of the Howell bill, 
but I am sure I can speak for the whole 
membership in expressing the hope that 
| this part of the bill will be very carefully 
| considered by your Committee. j 
The second feature of the Howell bill, 
!to which we should now like to refer, is 





; the provision which would cause the. ex- 
|CesS earnings accruing to the Govern- 


~| ment to be applied for the benefit of the | 


| railroad which earned them. This is con- 

trary to the position taken formally by 
}the organizations in our membership 
| which -have supported the proposition 
| that application of the rule of rate-mak- 
| ing contained in the Transportation Act, 
1920, makes appropriate and necessary 
the application of excess earnings recap- 
jtured from any railroad to the roads 
less advantageously situated and par- 
ticularly those subject to the same rate 
structures. 

The third feature of the Howelf bill, 
to which I feel justified in asking your 
attention by reason of the position which 
has been taken by the membership of the 


| national chamber relates to the man- 


Mer in which.the portion of the excess 
earnings accruing to the Government is 
| to be utilized. On thfs point the Howell 
bill appears to make a novel departure. 
This departure is of such a nature that 
I feel confident I can speak for the Or- 
ganizations in our membership generally 
,. expressing the hope that your Com- 

itte will consider this provision with 
great deliberation. 

The effect of tpe provision would seem 
to be to cause the Government to become 
|the beneficial owner of plant or equip- 
|ment the legal title of which would rest 





and Shelton E. Prud.!i® @ private corporation and which would 


be used by the private corporation for 
transportation purposes. In so far as 
this provision is determined to involve 
governmental ownership in the railroad 
field, it would seem that the organiza- 
tions in our membership, which have re- 


|Peatedly expressed their opposition to! 
| Government ownership as well as to Gov- | 
;ernment operation of the railroads, as 


not in the true public interest, would 
undoubtedly want the fullest opportunity 
for presentation of their views in op- 
Position. 


Plans for Construction of Bridges 


Are Given Approval 





Applications relative to construction | 
of bridges in six States have been ap- 
by the Assistant Secretary of | 
War, F. Trubee Davison, it was an- 
nounced by the Department of War Aug. 
23, as follows: 

California: Application by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, State of Califor- | 
nia, for approval of plans of a bridge to | 


|be constructed across Richardson Bay, | 


an arm of San Francisco Bay, near Man.- | 
sanite, Calif., under authority. of State | 
aw. 

Illinois: (1) Application by the State | 
of Illinois, through its Department of | 
Public Works and Buildings, Division of 
Highways, for approval of plans of a 
bridge to be constructed across the Lit- 
tle Calumet River near South Holland, 
Ill, undér authority of an Act of Con- 
gress approved July 3, 1930, to replace | 
an existing bridge at the onary: This | 
river is navigable only for small pleas- | 
ure boats. | 

(2) Application by the City of Aurora, 


It is further ordered that the re-/|Ill., for approval of plans of a bridge | Nel span o 
quirement and condition above quoted,|to be constructed across the Fox River |#nce of 61.66 feet above pool formed by 
|Dam 2, Monongahela River, it is\believed | 
tificate herein be, and the same is hereby, Street bridge at Aurora, Ill, under au-| that reasonable provision has been made 
eliminated and withdrawn from said cer- | thority of an Act of Congress approved for present and prospective navigation. 


from Stolps Island to the New York| 


July 3, 1930. The proposed bridge will | 
form an approach from Island Avenue | 
on Stelps Island in the Fox River to the | 
New York Street bridge at Aurora, III. | 

A public hearing for the consideration | 
of this application was deemed urneces- 
sary in view of the fact that the ap- 
roach was,considered at the public hear- 
ing held on the original application for 


ing that the considerations, terms and 
conditions of the proposed acquisition of 
control are just and reasonable in the 


because the proposed acquisition of con-| the New York Street bridge, at which 
trol would destroy competition which the | time objections were made to the con- 
Nickel Plate and other lines of System 6 | struction 07 a solid fill. The plans sub- 


premises. 

“That the considerations, terms and 
conditions of the proposed ecquisition of 
control are not just and reasonable. 





t 





jt 








trol is not and would not be in the pub- ji 











‘ 


~ 


are 


“That the proposed acquisition of con-/| channels of trade and commerce which 


now ~ to afford only in connec- | mitted show an open structure. It is 

ion with the Wheeling. | Lelieved no objections would exist to 
“That the proposed acquisition of con-| such construction. 

rol would destroy important routes and Navigation on the river at the present 

time consists of the operation of an oc- 

casional rowboat and small pleasure 





t is practicable to maintain.” 


‘ 


craft, 
pated, 

Massachusetts: Application by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad for approval 
of plans of a bridge to be constructed 


No future navigation is antiti- | 
| production, re 1 
[tion from which our future commercial 
aircraft must come. Obviously, in four 
years, such a foundation could not be laid 
and prove profitable. Therefore, it needs 
to be preserved and encouraged if the 
full value of air transportation is to be 
ized. 
roth assistance rendered by the Federal 
Government through the Department of 
Commerce to the development of civil 
and commercial aeronautics has been sub- 
stantially responsible for the present 
stage of aeronautic development. In the 


| across the Charles River between Bosten | 


and Cambridge, Mass., under authority 
of State law. The proposed bridge will 
replace six existing bridges in this vi- 
cinity, The plans of one of these bridges, 
that farthest upstream, were approved 
Sept. 15, 1904, a 

Pennsylvania: Application by the 
County of Allegheny, Pa., for approval 
of plans of a bridge to be constructed 
across the Youghiogheny River between 
Versailles borough and Elizabeth town- 
ship, Allegheny County, Pa., under au- 
thority of State law, to replace an ex- 
isting bridge at the locality. 

_ Present navigation on the river at the 
Site of the proposed bridge is limited to 
skiffs and ferry boats. As the plans 
submitted Frgvite a ciear width of chah- 

400 feet and a vertical clear- 


The plans of the existing bridge at the 
locality were approved on Aug. 13, 1892. 

Tennessee: (1) Application by the City 
of Knoxville, Tenn., for approval of re- 
vised plans of a bridge to be constructed 
across the Tennessee River at Henley 
Street, in Knoxville, Tenn. The revised 
plans provide for the following changes: | 


Postal Service 


for ships entering Boston harbor has 
been effected through the improvement 
in the operating schedules of two of the 
lradiobeacons guarding Massachusetts 
Bay, according to a_ statment from the 


mere Aug. 23. 


The new arrangemert makes the 
ful by synchronization so that first one 


Station and then the other sends for a 


and a vessel upon tuning in on its radio- 
| compass may determine its position from 
|both stations within twe minutes. 
| full text of the statement follows: 
| Entrance of steamers into Boston har- 
|bor is now facilitated, especially in 
foggy weather, through an improvement 
in the operating schedules of two of the 
radiobeacons guarding Massachtsetts 
Bay, according to the Lighthouse Service, 
lof the Departmea of Commerce. At 
Cape Code Lighthouse and at Boston 
|Lightship, there are automatic radio 
broadcasting sets’ which send out a 





by placing present air mail carriers in 
the passenger transportation business. 

| These two features should contribute 
|to the building up of the passenger air 
|transport industry*to the point where 
ithere should be no question about the 
ness service avail- 


completeness and 
\ sane’ for any proper demand that may 


| arise. : y 
re Day after day, air transportation is 
becoming more firmly established in in- 
dustry and commerce and these agencies 
|are depending upon it to a greater ex 
tent than is realized. While the eco- 
nomics of air transportation are yet to 
|be adjusted, the fact remains that the 
lair -transport organizations, which are 
rendering a service clearly advantageous 





| 


which advantageously augment surface 
transportation, cannot help but become 
lan indispensible factor in the general 
transpgrtation scheme of the country. 

About two years a substantial portion 
of the large number of manufacturers of 
aircraft were made > of small local 
companies. Undoubtedly they were has- 
tily formed for the purpose of supply- 
ing a demand for conventional type air- 
craft which then seemed apparent. Pre- 
sumably they gave secondary thought to 
the economic phase of design, production 
and distribution, which, together with the 
slight preparations and limited financial 
background, made it obvious that they 
would not weather any unfavorable 
change in conditions or circumstances. — 

This is proving to be the case, but it 
is resulting in the manufacturing phase 
of the industry contracting itself into a 
| smaller but highly specialized group, sur- 
rounded by the very best engineering, 
production and marketing personnel that 
is obtainable today. | 

Last year approximately 6,000 planes 


| military, while reports for the first six 
| months of 1930 show 1,825 aircraft were 
manufactured for civil use and 359 for 
military purposes. 


More Attention Being Given 
To Need and Desire of Market 


This reduced production by no means 
indicates the capacity of the industry at 
the present time. By bringing back into 
action the qualified personnel it was 
forced to release, due to the decrease 
in business, the industry could produce 
annually more than 7,000 planes without 
| difficulty, and this capacity could, of 
course, be progressively increased. 

At present, the manufacturers are pay- 
ing strict attention to the needs and de- 
sires of an intelligent and discriminating 
aircraft market. They are making every 
effort to design and produce aircraft 
which thei experience and studies have 
indicated are required by such a market. 
At the same time they are projecting 
plans on new developments, new designs 
and new features in an effort to keep in 
the van of public desire. 


| 


| ‘While commercial type aircraft has 


‘Announcement of Eight Applications Sanctioned Is Made 
By Department of War 


been in existence since the war, the 
greatest progress in design-and construc- 
tion has been made within the last four 
years. This progress, the result of a 
\jarge investment in engineering data and 
experience gained in manufacturing and 





'000 have been expended in constructing | 


airways throughout the country for the 
|safety and reliability of air transporta- 
| tm of all types. This represents capital 


jinyestment as distinguished from main- | 


tenance costs. The latter now totals 


proportion to the further extension of 
the airways system. . : 
The Federal airways system is being 
developed in accordance with weil defined 
nneininmmnnbinetinnncingianta Pe 
foot vertical clearance above low water 


|span is changed to 106 feet. r 
“—— change is made in the location of 


the bridge. 


hways and Public Works 
for approval of plans of a bridge to be 
constructed across the Red River near 


; partment of Hi 





The left-bank approach from Blount 
Avenue is straight instead of curved; | 
the total length of the bridge, including 
approaches, is 1,793 feet instead of 2,042 | 
feet; the substitution of: six concrete | 
arch spans and approaches for seven) 
concrete arch spans and approaches; 
the horizontal distance between the cen- | 
ters of piers of the navigation span is) 
changed from 316 to 317 feet; the 107- 


Clarksville, Tenn., under authority of 


| Lighthouse Service, Department of Com- | 


signals from these two stations more use- | 


The | 


in time over other means of travel or | 


were produced, of which about 650 were | 


presents the very founda- | 


past four years, approximately $8,500,- | 


$5,000,000 annually and will increage in| 


of 1881 at center of arch of navigation | 


(2) ‘Application hy the Tennessee De- | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Shipping 


Radiobeacon System Improved. 
To Some Clauses. 70 Aid Ships Entering Boston 


-Of Railroad Bill 


Would Apply Excess Earn- 
ings to’ Benefit of Lires| 
That Are Less Advantage- 





Synchronization of Massachusetts Bay Stations Makes It 
: Possible for Masters to. Determine Exact 
Position Within Two Minutes 





An improved system of radio guidance take their exact bearings. These signals 


| Serve as a valuable guide to vessels, for 
| hey may be heard much farther than 
any light can be seen, and of course are 
unaffected by fog or thick weather when 
| all lights are obscured. 
Under the new arrangement, these 
|two radiobeacon stations are synchron- 
lized so that first one station and then 
the other sends for a period of a minute. 
In clear weather the stations o te the 
| last fifteen minutes of each hour, in fog 


| period of a minute, the statement says, | they send continuaily. This synchroniza- | 


| tion makes the signals more useful, for a 
vessel “tuning in” on its radiocompass is 
able to determine its position from both 
| stations within two minutes. The outer 

of the two stations, on Cape God, \pro- 
_ vides vessels with a means of safely pass- 

ing inside the Cape even when none of 
|the landmarks can be seen. Inside the 
bay, they may steer a strait course for 

the lightship just outside Boston har- 
| bor, regardless of the visibility, by listen- 
‘ing for the raHiobeacon signal. “Both 
| stations being heard at the same time, a 


|check on the accuracy of calculations is 





| special signal from which navigators may | provided. 
‘President Told of Air Progress 
Achieved During Last 18 Months, 





| Assistant Secretary of Commerce Asserts American Planes 
Daily Equal Four Circuits of Globe 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


plans and in keeping with the recom- 
mendation of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Civil Airways. When com- 
pleted, the system will contempiate 25,- 
000 miles of lighted airways. This Fed- 
eral assistance can be likened unto the 
the aids to shipping which the Govern- 
ment, through the Department of Com- 
merce, has fostered for more than 100 
| years. 


Three transcontinental routes are in 
cluded in the program: One, between New 
York and San Francisco, is in operation 
on day and night schedules; another, be- 
tween Slew York and Los Angeles, is 
under construction; and the third, be- 
tween New York and San Diego, and 
|known as the Southern Transcontinen- 
tal’ Airway, is partially completed and 
is being operated while the remainder is 
being established. Each of these routes 
| serves the north, central and southern 
| sections of the United States from East 
to West both directly and by connec- 
tions. 


Great Advance Made in 
Night Flying Equipment 

These trunk lines not only constitute 
the basis for air transpertation service 
to a large portion of the country, but.at 
the same time they provide alternate 
routes for air travel. urther, they are 
coordinated closely with various horder 
counties and are so designed as to fa- 
cilitate international travel to the na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. 

Approximately 15,000 miles ot airways 
now are equipped for night flying. In 
the last 18 months the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Departnrent of Commerce 
lighted 4,465 miles of airways; estab- 
| lished and lighted 95 intermediate land- 
ing fid@ds; and installed and operated 433 
revolving beacons and 68 flashing bea- 
con lights for the guidance of airmen 
after dark. Fifty-five hundred miles of 
airways were equipped with automatic 
telegraph’ typewriter cireuits, which col- 
lect and disseminate weather informa- 
tion at various points along the airways; 
33 radio broadcasting stations, which 
broadcast hourly weather reports to 
planes in flight, were established; and 
nine radio range beacons, which direct 
the pilots along their courses, were 
placed in operation. 

As the foregoing aids to air naviga- 
tion not only have justified their exist- 
ence, but have proven to be indispensable 
|from the standpoint of safety and relia- 
bility of aircraft operation, funds avail- 
able from current appropriations have 
been allocated to provide more ef these 
facilities. During the current fiscal year, 
|30,000 miles of additional airways will 
|be lighted; 33 radio range beacon sta- 
|tions will be established; 2,800 miles of 
automatic telegraph typewriter circuits 
| will be placed in operation, and 20 radio 
|communication stations will be installed. 
{Upon the completion of these 20 addi- 
jtional radio communication _ stations, 
{there will scarcely be a square mile of 
area in the United States where flying 
|is a regular activity that a pilot cannot 
|receive broadcasts of weather informa- 
|tion while in flight. 
| During the last 18 months, airport 
|specialists of the Aeronautics Branch of 
|\the Department of Commerce conferred 
|with 860 cities, assisting them in/ the 
|selection of sites and supplying informa- 





tion as to the requirements for the devel- | 


opment of suitable airports. There now 
|are approximately 1,650 airports and 
|landing fields throughout the United 
| States; about 500 of which are munici- 
|pally owned; 535 commercially owned; 
|330 intermediate landing fields estab- 
|lished &p the airways by the Department 
|of Commerce; 206 auxiliary fields; 74 
Army and Navy-fields, and 7 miscella- 
neous fields. 


| Cooperative Committees, 
Study Needs of Air Service 


At present, there are 13,867 licensed 
pilots; 8,960 licensed mechanics; 6,786 
licensed planes and 2,086 unlicensed 
lanes on the records of the Aeronautics 
ranch, 

Under its aeronautic development pro- 
gram, the Aeronautics Branch, during 
|this period, organized cooperative com- 
|mittees which undertook studies of such 
subjects as:' 

The effectiveness of the automatic ap- 
plication of water in controlling air- 
plane hangar fires; 

The development of standard signal 
| systems for airports which will be suit- 
|able for both day and night use for con- 
trolling traffic on and in the vicinity of 
airports and for communicating special 





information to pilots; s 
A plication by the County| Aeronautic radio research now in 
Pacific County, Wash.,| progress and of those radio problems 


State law. | 
Washington 
Commissioners © 
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Postal Service 


Reaches Isolated 
~ Valley in Utah 





Maintained With Outside 
World, Post Office Depart- 
ment Announces 


There are in the United States 233,- 
000,000 miles of railroad, but not a sin- 
gle mile of it enters a certain valley m 
the State of Utah, aceording to a state- 
ment made public Aug. 22 at the Post 
Office Department. 

Uintah, as the valley is called, is 
scooped 6ut of mountains towering high 
4and there live 5,000 persons in 30 com- 
have presidential post offices. 

“These inhabitants, like other modern 
Americans, demand not only food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities of life, but 
must also have all up-to-date conven- 
iences, such as their daily newspapers, 
magazines, medical supplies, and all 
othéF adjuncts assoeiated with twentieth 
century civilization,” the statement ex- 
plains. 

Statement by Department 


The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

Private capital having failed to con- 
struct a railroad to give them these 
things, it remained for the United States 
Postal Service to step in and succeed in 
an enterprise which has resulted in the 
establishment of the largest star mail 
route ever known in the history of the 
world. High peaks and steep bluffs 
served as impenetrable barriers to the 
railroads, shutting them out, and expert 
engineers abandoned hope of conquering 
the uncertain trails buried in Winter 
snows, but the Post Office Department, 
determined to deliver the mails, put into 
the valley a trackless railroad 125 miles 
long. with a fleet of 26 trucks operating 
regularly and efficiently. Uintah today 
gets Paris fashions and phonograph rec- 
ords in exchange for honey and wool 
sent to, Salt Lake City by parcel post. 

At one time this star route from Price, 
which is located on the Denver & Rio 
Railroad over this mountain pass 9,000 
feet high to Vernal in the Uintah Valley, 
including the post offices of Duchesne and 
Myton, was operated by a private con- 
tractor, but difficulties so overwhelmed 
him in the form of terrific Winter storms 
that he soon gave up the undertaking. 
It was then that the Post Office Depart- 
ment took over the task, and success has 
crowned its effort. Regardless of the 
seasons, an average of ‘10 tons of mail 
every.day, seven days a week, is carried 
by the truck fleet in and out of the valley. 
Upon some trips # high as 20 tons is 
transported. 


Snowfalls Block Pass, 


The heavy snowfall during the Winter 
invariably blocks the pass and makes the 
trail impassable because of heavy drifts, 
thus shutting the valley off from all 
communication. This happened in De- 
cember of the present Winter season, but 
the Postal Service,* determined to keep 
the route operating, had taken precau- 
tions, and two huge caterpiller tractors 
had been purchased and were stationed 
at each end of the pass. When the severe 
storms came the mail went through as 
usual for the first time. These tractors 
cleared the way, pulling the laden trucks 
through the deep drifts and keeping open 
without important interruptions the Price 
to Vernal star route, which, because of 
its length, has always been regarded as 
one of the achievements of the American 
postal system. 


——~~~~_—=-=»‘{'_=TPernrn eee See 


smokestacks» radio towers, and similar 
obstructions to air navigation; and 

The problems involved in airport 
drainage and surfacing. In this latter 
study, the Aeronautics Branch has the 
cooperation of the American Engineer- 
ing Council and the American Road 
Builders Association. . 

In addition to the foregoing regular 
duties, the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce, during the 
last 18 months, developed and placed in 
effect the following: 

Regulations requiring operators of 
scheduled interstate passenger air trans- 
port services to obtain from the Secre- 
tary of Commerce a certificate of au- 
thority to operate such services. The 
certificate will be issued only to those 
operators who comply with the regula- 
tions and the@ginterpretations there- 
under. 

Regulations providing for the exam- 

ination and rating by the Department 
of Commerce of civilian schools giving 
instruction in flying, as to the adequacy 
of the course of instruction, as to the 
| suitability and airworthiness of the 
equipment and as to the competency of 
|the instructors. The examinations are 
| made only upon request of the schools, 
Regulations providing for appreval by 
the Department of Commerce of gliders 
as to airworthiness and for the licensing 
of gliders and glider pilots. 
Regulations providing for the exami- 
nation, test, and iscuance by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of approved type cer- 
tificates for parachutes and also for the 
|creation of a “parachute rigger’s li- 
\cense.” The examination, test, and issu- 
ance of approved type certificates for 
|parachutes are made upon application. by 
|the manufacturers of parachutes. 

The present importance of air trans- 
portation is made apparent by the fact 
that 100,000 miles of scheduled service 
lare being flown in the United States 
jevery 24 hours. And this does not include 
the millions of miles flown annually by 
aricraft engaged in miscellaheous op- 
erations such as aerial sightseeing, stu- 
dent instruction, industrial operations, 
etc. Nor does it include the 18,000 daily 
scheduled miles which American air 
transport organizations accomplish be- 
tween the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
the West Indies, and Central and South 
America. 

Approximately 150,000 passengers 
were carried on the scheduled air trans- 
port lines in 1929, and in the light of 
present indications, this total will in- 
crease to at least 200,000 for the calendar 
year 1930. 

Considered in the light of recorded de- 
velopments during the last few years, 
the possibilities offered by a comprehen- 
sive and economically sound air trans- 
rt system are indeed far-reaching. 
hey do not confine themselves to. op- 


No Other Communication Is 


into the skies, the statement points out, | 


munities, four of them large enough to_ 


f roval of plans of a bridge to be 
cenattacted across Ellsworth Creek near 


law. There is no navigation on this 
creek and no commercial enterprise of 
any kind uses the waterway. 


the solution of which will assist in bring- 
|ing about the highest degree of safety 


| Naselle, Wash., under authority of State | and reliability in air transportaton; 


| Hazards that might be developed in 
the vicinity of airports through the con- 
struction or existence of buildings, 


erations within the United States and 
contingous countries, but can eventually 
be extended in such a way as to affect 
favorably our industrial and commercial 
| relations with practically every country 
in the world. ; 
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General Business Entry of Germans for July 


Federal Agency 
































Bi d ¢ t Hi h Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the ard Continues ulet Nea rly Eq u als Bri tish Total Governin Thrift 
mds UOSt. ig of Business Aug. 21; Made Public Aug. 23, 1930 “ 9 : | g 
y ‘ Corresponding Correspondin 7 
ForP Plant press abd estes waltncomel Samy Reveals | pep f State Finds Immi From G iG Construed 
© POPE OWer Fae er. stmgagh'ty ananeeaao “Heulsoaog0. sbasioze UPvey FREVEALS Department of State Finds Immigrants From Germany \yFOUPS VONSITUC 
Income tax IIT I IE 18/g96/380.92 20,961,510.67 —48,530,785.82 —55,845,064.09 Were Nearly as Numerous as Those From Great eo eee 
Misc. internal revenue .. 37,428,054.59 38,301,133.52 95,004,726.93 92,896,033.37 B ous D ° Di . ° 
Power Commission Proposes! prisdper ee ees “ainp3'sce.np |. 3090000 25,000.00 Employment in Industries ritain Despite Difference in Quotas Business Similar to That of 
IEEE eee cht Ass ase oath 000,000.00 ......s5508 019,359.57 ane . 
Cut of $6,000,000 From fattroaa securities ..... 236,270.83 301,258.26 526,695.26 555,230.51 Reached Lowest Level of Nearly as many hennlennats pot Ger- by ov Department of State ie. 23, Building and Loan Associ- 
CERORB. 6 ons ocvsvscoee v s many entered the Unite ates during|showed that 2,484 immigrants had en- ® 
Net Investment at Fox- Trust — - ts Cre- 192,998.95 48,128.85 984,748.63 320,966.99 Recent Years in July, Says the first month of the new fiscal year|tered from Germany against a quota ations, Attorney General 
bare, PE. Unit Spero 4 oF ine aba Cee oe “ee Federal Reserve Board as entered from Great Britain and North-|for the year of 25,957, while 2,698 Brit-| Holds in Rulin ‘ 
urg, 1 a., Proceeds sale of surpius 3,731,975.07 —3,002,637.49 —10,200,363.81. —_9,514,335.41 ern Ireland, although the latter country|ish immigrants had entered against a 7 & 
DIOPOLEl. scse votive bce 99,916.33 2,159,974.03 297,599.70 2,584,399.73 has a quota twice as large as that of |total for.the year of 65,957. The De-| 
Elimination of $6,387,731.57 from a) Panama Canal tolls, etc. 1,022,110.73 1,058,295.72 3,284,573.60 3,368,113.41 [Continued from Page 1.] |Germany. Annonuncement of immigra-|partment’s announcement follows in full| State of California: 
ner investment of $11,032,816,57 reported| Other miscellaneous .... 6,222,383.279.176,427.69 22,041,051.21__27,209,950.97 | Agriculture reported an unusually small text: 
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tion figures for the month of July made 
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_it for constructing the project under con- 


. the Walbridge group and is not a legiti-! 


licensee and iis a: 


‘company controlled the Clarion com- 


‘Jan. 1, 1925, is proposed for elimination 
.with, an: addition in its place of $39,- 


be 
includin; 


tract dated June 21, 1922, and the sum 
of the other expenditures claimed to have 
been made by it. It covers a portion of 
whatever profit there may have been on 
account of the construction contract but 
since’ the contractor (General Construc- 
tion Corporation), is affiliated with the 
Clarion River Power Company by and 
through the control of H. D. Walbridge 
and Co., Inc., it represents a profit to | 
mate project cost. 

A charge of $152,799.85 for land pur- 
chases and damages is not included be- 
cause access was not ‘given to records in | 
support of the item. However, in lieu 
thereof it is proposed to add the amounts 
shown by the deeds to have been paid to 
the origina] grantors, $21,393.33, and the 
damages actually paid, $17,284. 

A net charge of $150,483.05 for equip- | 
ment is recommended fot elimination un- | 
til the licensee “shall furnish such sup- 
porting details of this equipment and 
construction of a temporary power house 
as are necessary to determine the amount 
that should be reasonably and equitably 
charged on account thereof.” 

The claim is made by the licensee, it 
is’ pointed out in the report,.that the 
reservoir pond for the project required 
the removal of certain improvements of 
the CYarion Water Company, which 
claimed the increase in value of the prop- 
erty on account of expenditures for the 
Piney project amounted to $263,160.25 
and that the amount should be credited 
to the Piney project cost. The item is 
eliminated. 

Unclaimed wages amounting to $1,-| 
612.68. were charged to the project and 
this unclaimed item should be credited 
to the project cost, it was explained in 
removing the item. 

An unaccounted for item of $44,736.81, 
said to be apparently in the same cate- 
gory as that for general engineering 
and -supervision is eliminated for the 
same reason the latter was. 

Items totalling $800,000 for services 
of H. D. Walbridge and Co., Inc., are 
stricken from the net investment on the 

round that they are a profit to the 
liates and not a legiti- 
mate project cost. The Walbridge 
Pany, it was explained. 
item of $28,951.61 representing 
the estimated value of equipment re- 
maining on the job at the close of 1925 
is cut out with the proposal that an 
adjustment be made as outlined for other 
equipment. ‘ 

A credit of $78,876.63 for electrical 

energy generated by the project prior to 


‘834.72 for. all ener, shown to have 
been generated by the project prior to 
“Aug. 1, 1924, the date selected as the 
nning of commercial operation. 

onproject items totaling $102,081.89, 
g uch expenditures as “grand 
opening” “of the project, a picnic or out- 
ing given to several hundred persons, 
should not be charged to the legitimate 


charged an unlawful combination and 
conspiracy to monopolize interstate com- 
merce in cracked gasoline through’certain 
agreements which dealt with the right 
to use patented processes and apparatus. 
The primary defendants, it was alleged, 
executed so-called cross-license agree- 
ments, and the secondary defendants 
thereafter took sublicenses from one or 
the other of the primary defendants. 

Attorney Charles Martindale, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was appointed special master 
in chancéfy to hear the evidence and to 
make findings of fact and conclusions of 
law. After a full hearing, it is stated, 
he found for the defendant oil companies, 
to which report the Government excepted, 
and the court upheld these exceptions. 

In its opinion the District Court re- 
viewed the facts: leading up to the insti- 
tution of the suit. It is pointed out that 
gasoline consumption, which in 1904 was 
290,000,000 gallons, rose in 1925 to 11,- 
173,806,000 as a result of the ingreased 
efficiency and general use of internal 
combustiton. engines by the American 
public. Along with the increased de- 
mand came developments in refining 
processes. In 1904 only 2.48 gallons of 
gasoline were obtained from a barrel of 
crude oil. In 1925 this amount was in- 
creased to 14.63 gallons per barrel. 

The court found that each of the pri- 
mary defendants developed its own 
processes, and constructed apparatus 
with which to apply its processes, for 
which it or its assignors obtained patents. 
There are 77 patents involved. Each pri- 
mary defendant gave a name to its 
process. The Standard Oil of Indiana 
adopted what is called the Burton 
process—the Burton shell still and the 
Burton tube stills with or without bub- 
ble power. The Texas Company adopted 
what is called the Holmes-Manley proc- 
ess. The Garoline Products Company 
followed the ‘teaching of Cross patents. 
The Standard Oil of New Jersey fol- 
lowed what is known as the Tube-and- 
Tank pracess. 

The Government contended below that 
these patents were all improvement 
patents covering minor or trivial ad- 
vances over the prior art and that each 
should be given a narrow construction. It 
asserted that the defendant oil companies 
used them to tie together and reinforce 
“the fenees which surrounded their field 
of monopoly and thereby effectually ac- 
complished what could not, and would 
LOO OOOO 


Trucks Hurt Dominican Roads 


Before the construction of highways, 
the railways of the Dominican Republic 
had a yearly income of nearly $1,000,000, 
but as soon as improved highways be- 
came available trucks began to offer 
keen competition in the short hauls to 
and from the ports, and freight rates 
began to fall. Recently the railways 
made another drastic cut in rates, but 
the truck continues to operate and the 
railways are not getting as much cargo 
as they expected. However, the trans- 
portation of merchandise by trucks at 





cost of the licensed project, the ac- 
counting division explained in striking 
out the sum, A 


‘ 


7 


present rates shows little, if any, profit 
to the\ operators. (United States De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


200 per cent, it is said. 

The Texas Company was declared to 
have begun the first installation of the 
Holmes-Manley batteries in July of 1918 
and they were put into operation com- 
mercially in 1920. Up to 1926 that com- 
pany, the opinion says, has spent over 
$14,000,000 in the installation of these 
systems. The Holmes-Manley commer- 





ture and operation the inventions of a 
{number of the patents of the defendants. 

The special master found that, with 
the exception of not more than five or 


six, the patents owned by the primary | 


defendants “are not for minor improve- 
ments” in processes and operations for 
the manufacture of cracked gasoline, but 
|were substantial, valuable and highly 
useful improvements, which have made 
possible the manufacture of eracked gas- 
oline in commercial quantities, have in- 
creased the yield of gasoline per barrei 
of crude many times over and have en- 
abled the supply of gasoline to meet the 
ever-increasing demand. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Aug. 23.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury thie 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown’ bel 








t ow: « 
Atstria (seMiling) eoerecccceces 14.1160 
Belgium (belga) ...+--+... vecves 100782 
Bulgaria (lev) .....-.+.. eeaeecs -7225 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9664 
Denmark (krone) ...+... coocess 96.8136 
England (pound) ...... sinccsess uate 
Finland (markka) ..°.-. slatatata 2.5167 
France (franc) .....-++. paneai 3.9338 
Germany (reichsmark) ........ . 23.885 | 
Greece (drachma) «--.+..... cow «(NBD 
Holland (guilder) .++......eeee 40.2789 
Hungary (pengo) ..--- eeeccesse LENE 
Italy (lira) .....-se0e bis 'ee:aw his - _ 5.2383 
NorWay (krone) ..++++- cocccste 26,8202 
Poland (zloty) ..-cssccccescccce 1108010 
Portugal (escudo) «++eee..eeeee 4.5008 
Rumania (leu) ...++++... ec 5962 
Spain (peseta) ....+-- ceccessss 10.0660 
Sweden Cigrena) orsssececce occe  SSGRIT 
Switzerland (franc) ........... 19.4386 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ............ 1.7728 
China (Chefoo tael) ........... 40.0625 
China (Hankow tael) ........... 39.7031 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 38.6517 
China (Tientsin tael) ..... 40.4791 
China (Hongkong dollar) .,,... 32.4642 
China (Mexican dollar) :...,,.. 27.937% 
China (Tientsin dollar) ........ 28.1250 
China (Yuan dollar) ........... 27.7916 
India CRD) 4 50.00.8800 00 ce0sse 36.0207 
Japan Cyen) ....cseeerecccccess 49,3946 

; Singapore (dollar) ......... .+-. 55,9583 
GCAROGS Cdallar) <.0s>cecccccces 100.0965 
Cee. CRO) 2. cscs h sc ccmesices 99,9281 
Mexico (peso) ....:+2ssseeceees 47.2375 
Newfeundland (dollar) ......... 99.8187 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 82.2454 
Brazil (milreis) ....--.. Rentnes 9.6225 
Chile’ (peso) .....0sseee06 otek cs 2.1143 
Uruguay (peso) ...+++. ahaopete 82.4361 

, Colombia (peso) .sereeeeeaee ee. 96.5300 


cial cracking-still embodies in its struc-| 





Changes on Railway Lines 


By an order entered* Aug. 23, in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3504, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Aug. 25, 1930, until 
Mar. 25, 1931, schedules proposing to 
reduce the out-of-route and back-haul 
charges from 8% to 7% cents per 100 
pounds on bran or middlings, carloads, 
when movinig from Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Toledo, Ohio, via the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad or the Wabash 
Railway. 

By order in Docket No. 3503, the Com- 
mission suspended from Aug. 25, 1930, 
until Mar. 25, 1931, schedules proposing 
changes in rates.on wrought iron or 
steel pipe, carloads, from certain At- 
lantic ports to destinations in Texas, 
which by use of basis for constructing 
rates will reduce the rates from various 
interior eastern producing points when 





via rail-water-rail routes. 


| Internal Revenue in 


by a joint resolution, of Congress ap- 
| proved by the President on Dec. 16, 
1929, the rate of the income tax on cor- 
porations and the rates of the normal tax 
on individuals were reduced 1 per cent 
|for the calendar year 1929. « 
| “The corporation income tax collected 
| during the fiscal year 1930 was at the 
|rate of 11 per cent on incomes earned in 
\the calendar year 1929 and 12 per cent 
/on incomes earned in the calendar year 
1928, while the tax collected on corpora- 
tions during the fiscal year 1929 was at 
the rate of 12 per cent on incomes earned 
in the calendar year 1928 and 13%2 per 
cent on incomes earned in the calendar 
year 1927. 

“In accordance with the provisions of 
the joint resolution of Congress herein- 
before referred to, the normal income 








|tax collected on individual returns during 
the fiscal year | fiscal year of 1929.” 


the last six months of 
1930 was at the rate of one-half of 1 
|per cent upon the first $4,000 of net 
| taxable income, 2 per cent upon the next 
| $4,000,and 4 per cent on the amount in 
jexcess of $8,000. 

| Income 

| Estate Ht Ba i laie aed ae a 
| Cigars, tobacco and manufactures the 
| Admissions and dues ............. 

| Excise taxes, manufacturers .......-+--- 
Special taxes, including corporation capital 
Stamp taxes, including playing cards . 

| Distilled spirit and cereal beverages .. 

| Miscellaneous axes, including delinquent 
wit Vln 


repealed laws, ete. . 


| Total 








tems Proposed, Departm 


Methods for the improvement of agri- 
cultural credit and credit for small in- 


dustries; for a thorough reorganization 
of the indigenous systems of banking, 
and for the encouragement of the invest- 
ment habit and attraction of capital, are 
made in a lengthy report recently sub- 
mitted by the Bombay Provincial Bank- 
ing Inquiry Committee, according to a 
report from Consul William H. Beach, 
| Bombay, Indif, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Two annas, ($0.05) per rupee ($.36) per, 
month is the usual rate for a Pathan’s 
loan, the report states, and in some cases 
the rate goes up to 360 per cent. In case 
of default, force is resorted to. In con- 
nection with this pathetic feature, the re- 
port points out, the committee appears 


Last Fiscal Year 





Higher Than That of Previous Period 





Retiring Commissioner Announces Increases in Collections 
On Incomes, Estates and Tobacco 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


“During the first six months of the fis- 
cal year 1930 the rates on normal income 
tax collected were 142 per cent upon the 
first $4,000 of taxable income, 3 per 
cent upon the next $4,000, and 5 per cent 
on the amount in excess of $8,000. The 
surtax rates ranged from 1 per cent on 
net income in excess of $10,000 to a 
maximum of 20 per cent on net incomes 
in excess of $100,000. ‘There was al- 
lowed against the tax for these years 
a credit of 25 per cent of the tax upon 
earned net income of $30,000 or less. 
The personal exemption was $1,500 for a 
single person and $3,500 for a married 
person living; with husband or wife. A 
credit of $400 was allowed for each de- 
pendent. 

“The miscellaneous taxes under pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1928 were 
the same in the fiscal year 1930 as in the 


he following abe 
y 
general sources corresponding to the 
titles in the Revenue Acts of 1926 and 
1928, for the fiscal years%1929 and-1930: 
+ 


| 
| 





| The report contains t 
| giving a recapitulation of receipts, 


1929 1930 
wipewecpie .. .$2,331,274,428.64 $2,410,259,230.28 
nme vepeanws 61,897,141.48 64,769,625.04 
ce eeeeeerens  484,444,543,21 450,339,060.50 
whi O08 eeesee 17,328,310.47 16,751,759.51 
Bee OS th 5,711,550.04 2,664,652.34 
~stock tax.. 6,561,631.61 635,649.06 


64,173,530.84 
12,776,728.46 


77,728,669.90 
11,695,267.67 


taxes under 


4,886,510.68 5,301,818.87 


$3 ,040,145,733.17 








2,939,054,375.43 


Nobis; walieanuank tax represents, approximately 79 per cent and miscellaneous taxes 


21 per cent of the total receipts in both fiscal years, 1929 and 1930. 








ent of Commerce Is Told 





to have recognized a grave responsibility 
and it has not hesitated to recommend the 
adoption pf drastic measures to put a 
stop to the terrorism of the Pathan 
money-lender, 


The more important if-the new recom- 
| mendations cover the establishment of 


| an industrial bank, a central land mort- | 


gage bank, the proposals relating to the 
linking of the “shroffs” and other indig- 
' enous banking agencies with the Imperial 
Bank, and facilitating the freer use of 
checks. 


Although banking authorities are hesi- 
tant to pronounce any opinion as to the 
feasibility of the various schemes rec- 
ommended, they do not appear very opti- 
mistic as to the reception of the recom- 
mendations at the hands of the indigen- 
ous bankers, the report states. They 
: incline toward the belief that banking 
| institutions will find practical difficul- 
| ties in the way. However, the report 
points out, it is realized that the gulf 
between the two most resourceful and 


| 
| 
| 


mittee will probably be in a position to 
evolve, in consultation with the interests 
concerned, a workable scheme 
light of the discussions and the recom- 
mendations of the 
committees. 


Publication of the report of the Bom- 
bay committee synchror§zes+ with that 
of the Simon report and because of this 
fact, the consular report states, it is gen- 





| 


erally believed among banking interests | 
that the report of the Bombay committee | 


will not receive the attention it deserves. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Individual Debits Showed 
Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week. end- 
ed Aug. 20, announced by the Board 
Aug. 23, aggregated $11,443,000,000 or 
2 per cent above the total reported for 
the preceding week, and 37 per cent be- 


| 


ing week of last year. 


which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $10,- 
739,000,000, as compared with $10,518,- 
ere the preceding week, and $17,- 
215,000,000 for the week ended Aug. 21 
of last year. 





Specialty Markets Important 


The increasing importance of Alaska, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii as markets for 
specialties warrants the attention of 
American manufacturers interested in 
export trade. These territories differ 
widely in economic development and 


each offers some good opportunities. 
(United States Department of Co 
merce.) 


ED 
a 


sowerful credit agencies of the country | 
has to be bridged and the central com- | 


in the) 


various provincial | 


low the total reported for the correspond- 
Aggregate debits for 141 centers for | 


their demands are widely divergent, but 


by the Clarion River Power Co., of Fox-| = otal ordinary .....  $90,271,666.66 $121,446,935.23 $229,012,575.26 $290,920,380.63 | 4¢mand for farm labor. : St howing st f immigration qu 30,|__ So-called “thrift contract”. or “invest- 
burg, Pa., as the cbst of the 83,000-horse-|_“° = nn | Building contracts awarded during| yo: Tetsi Mtota: Tiedt Ay munber or eaten gente ieaetl eat ending June 39, | ment contract” companies eonduct a class 
power Piney project, is proposed by the| Excess@@f expenditures . $89,792,808.42  $39,342,093.80 $235,361,781.10 $219,693,563.76 July and the first half of August were | 1930, preference, B; nonpreference, C; balance on date indicated, D: |of business “not only similar, but iden- 
Federal Power Commission in a prelim- ‘i ai > - le ee te te en Doe steam | A B Cc n pee sig — of a business trans- 
Fe j rt just completed ’ Expenditures i“ j to reports by the F. W. Dodge Corpora-| Afghanistan ..............0.ecseeeeeeeece 100 —. ne 100 ~=—- 7-15-30 | acted by building and loan associations,” 
oy. hi nee) w iivialoa . o> General expenditures ... $152,081,660.70 $147,076,878.81 $350,665,342.70 $328,339,083.60 | tion. The reduction from June was pri-|Albenia LES Os ie Lomas aoe NSN toate kc 100 23 oar 77 7-31-30 }and consequently should be supervised 
late g ese ‘Interest on public debt  2,698,095.18 —-2,405,984.84 —14,953,455.36 —20,444,661.84 | marily on account of lier awards for|Anudorra ........... Ee saGSd Souveest? é 100; <7" + 100 7-31-30 | by the California Buildi 

: f the elimination of x 20K’: 3’ 97 > ‘ y on a smaller a s for ; ; ee y alifornia Building and Loan 

The importance of t ] Refund eustoms ........ 1,259,685.91 1,305,309.91 3,273,354.83 3,056,665.43 | : sas at Arabi i l -15-2 Seat — . A 

items from the net investment in 1"! Retund ternal revenue 3,312,598.07 5,669,409.08 9,664,180.26 17'302,763.07 | Public works and utility construction. eee beeen eee eee eeeee sees ” ; “. - can 30 | Commissioner rather than the Commis- 
\ pPeject lies in the fact that power rates | Postal deficiency ....... 100ORBMEST.  .ovaniceenees 10,004,582.87 .......cce.0. | Building in other lines continued rela- alee ta el lad a ea MSA 100 sh 3 97 7-15-30 a of Corporations, the Attorney Gen- 
are based on project costs. Further-| Panama Canal ......... 323,757.47 704,696.37 —‘1,735,135.29 —_—_1,735,694.08 | tively inactive. EE NV droits tab Crbcetslt vs iecgnegt 1,413 103 26 1,284 ~—«7-31-30 | ¢T@l, U. S. Webb, ruled in a letter of 
more, the items would enter in should| Op. in spec. accounts— Feed crops and pasturage have been | Belgium a 1'304 73 53 1178 7-31-30 | AUg-_13, addressed to the Commissioner 
oy ish to take over the| Railroads ...-...... tee 26,187.55 #103,001.35 54,765.84 68,099.27 | severely damaged by drought, which was /| Bhutan 100 : |of Corporations, F. G. Athearn. Mr. 
the Gdvernment wish to tat | War Finance Corp. ..... 1,438.48 +2,637.83 +2,284.19 +24,350.80 | not broken until the middle’ of August.| Bulgaria | __ 100 ee : ‘68 7-31-30 | Webb’s letter follows in full text: 
project when the license expires. | Shipping Board 1,561,175.98 _2,236,370.70° = 1,822,526.72 —5,353,598.66 tae pret sere 32 6 -31-3 ext: 
aig! pping Board:..... z2° 001,175. evs ares 998,098.66 | Thé Aug. 1 crop report of the Depart-| Cameroon (British) 100 ..-+| Dear Sir: I have hefore -¢ 

Total eliminations amount to $6,662,-| Agricultural marketing lanent: indicated a'<c 2 | Cameroon: (French ae ; ety eee 

° ae s ment indicated a corn crop of 2,212,-| (Fren 100 SS me ‘at ; : 
627.28, but proposed additions make the| fund (net) ........ wie 5,881,244.60  ..sss--s 00 oe 15,807,996.08 .......5..... 000,000 bushels, the llest since 190i,| China ... ee 100 munications regarding the question 

t elimination $6,387,731.57. It was ex- | Aliew property funds ... 442,019.51 —+1,118,127.00 376,207.81 7571,523.94 as eis ie canon ‘ ) Gasenbalaveia 0” 2.874 2ab 2589 7-81-39 Whether your Department or the Build- 
net eliminati di tor Charles A.| Adj. service cert. fund .. 435,221.33 51,953.22 #206,569.58 450,530.38 | and the smallest hay crop in 10 years. | Donio Free City of...) a . 10 90~—«°7-31-30 ing and Loan Commissioner has juris- 
plained orally by Solicitor Char "| £Civil-service r’m’t fund $190,685.46 1475,444.21 —20,606,299.06 —_20,192,181.37| Food crops were less severely affected,’ jenmark ...........000 1,181 100 9 1,072 7-31-30 diction over certain corporations operat- 
Russell that certain adjustments may Tre-/ Invest. of trust funds— with wheat production estimated at 821,-|Reypt ttn: 100 9 13 "78 7-18-30 ing along the lines of and follow; P h 
duce the amount eliminated, for some| Govt. life insurance .... 3,692,292.62 2,778,581.04 9,843,810.18 9,217,745.48 | 000,000 bashels 16,000,000: bushelsjetieig oc ee reccrecseee Hd a 3 an oa ae i al gs ni “9 : care olowing the 
‘of the items cut out were rejected be-| D. C. teachers’ retirem’t ............. 224'106.45 244.255.81 $25,043.89 |laeeer than last year. The. cotton crop Ethiopia Fue cvoedescvetaceswoteuceue steer A 2 3 Gt plan in use iy t le following companies: 

ii ation did not|{For. Service retirement ............2 csselsceeecee 388,000.00 372,752.77 : ‘ el weed res) e eatinee OR oy ate ne aT te % ‘3 z'9;.39 , National Thrift Corporation of America, 

cause the licensee corpor Gen, railroad contingent 39,682.45 112,297.82 72,646.04 | ¥25 estimated at 14,862,000 bales, or) Finland ...........0scc ccc cee cence cccec nel 569 47 522 7-31-30 | Investors’ Syndicate, Union Deposit C 
supply supporting evidence for them. If F & QUSE.4G *eeke ri veeccns ioe Lait slightly less than a year ago. RS eS. eB og: ME an toniglad aobN 3,086 93 187 2,806 7-31-30 Cy ae ’ : “eo om- 
sufficient information is made available, Total ordi $180,064,475.08  $160,784,029 439,343,356 406,734,4 Distribution.—Freight-car loadings ie OME ois tenis seo mevadees. 25.957 1,015. 1,469 23.473 ~~ 7-31-30 _Pany, Franklyn Bond Corporation. 
on of these items may be aHawed to otal ordinary ..... $180,064,475.08 $160,784,029.03 $439,343, -36 $406,734,491.14 sais te aunatlon Salama Gham at the sane! Soest Betiate and Northern Ireland........ + $74 2,224 63,023 varae | You state that in the handling of these 
stand as part of the actual cost of the Sinking fund ...... cecce ceccseevecece everteresee..  $25,000,000.00 $103,864,950.00|season of arty other recent year. De-| nm Sek cre ea Ee bre ; pid 36 : s77 re138 companies and the problems involved 
project. \ | Received for estate taxes .., 5,000.00 ..--...4..... 14,000.00 | partment store sales declined in July to Iceland ...._......0...--..sccg eeeeeeeeee 100 100 7-31-80 | Nany auestions have arisen, particulariy 

Promoter’s Expenditures | Forfeitures, gifts, ete. .. 1... secui Ron eaes 31,000.00 503.25|the lowest level since the SummerjIndia......._............l... Patti N 100 ; 100 7-15-30 7 ts manner and ae 

: soni 4 a ST ya ce f 1924. \I Rei Meas [U0 toca eek ieee sees on 1-31-30 2° 3 and supervision, and tha 
eee ee ee tay copesiert Total. ...... eu ses Peas a: $5,000.00  $25,031,000.00 $103,879,453.25 | ° Wedhecle tes tak parma Memento Vers eet Fade esate * ‘sean 391,673 —-16,139 «7.31.30 | in view of the amendment to the Build- 
profits to companies concerned in the! Total expenditures $180,064,475.08 $160,789,029.03 $464,374,356.36 $510,613,944.39| Pricés—The sharp downward move- ios ee ee rei eae — _ “7 7 dei 7 (the pce Ringe gorge «8 eee ae 
development through interlocking of- ‘ x J : P ment of wholesale prices continued) Latvia .......°........... 236 6 27 203 7-31-30 | partment should exercise jurisdiction 
ficers. and directors. Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Tréasury in July are included. through July, and the Bureau of Labor’! Liberia : 100 ; ; 

- : f di-|_.* The figures for the month include $26,857.58 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date $66,-| Gratistics index fell to level 14 Seiitanatéin os. i ec. bocce kt ® 400 m3 5 ‘98 «7-18-30 | ove such corporations. 

An item of $448,722.50 for expendi- | 953 36 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the corre- at b “se mdex f » Th Pee Tithienia dette ee ue Ce 386 38 2 348 7-31-30 You further state that it is your be- 
Sorel a i ¥ nt Paani | mee von ae a ee: Sy Sed ee ae ee on Selah aeainiere tenis tae to ~ Luxembutg - 1. .......0000. a ee ca ; 100 5 ”q 88 7-31-30 |lief that these companies as they now 
developmen urin, e preconstr xcess of credits (deduct). . u 4 SEE Oe. S87 >ntuee Yr pin.s ne Sieawe Cees “se 7-31-3 pm Ss as NOV 
period, is stricken oat by the accounting| {The amount of the appropriations available July 1 of $20,850,000-for the civil-service | were in the price of cattle, beef, wheat, a. in ee a ee 8 Bee ee age Ret = ea ey — aa Bn ry —— & plan of business 
division on the grounds that there was| retirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the Foreign Service retirement and dis-|cotton, silk, and rubber, and nearly all|Muscat | 922122201022 22222 227722 100 : A007 1L8O errno ot almont identical wih 27 

© evidence to show that they were neces- | 2bility fund was invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June | commodities showed some decline. Dur-|Nauru......_......--...022 2s see eeceeeew 100 ; ’ building and loan business and therefore 
— duced esult | 39,1935. Also other amounts available on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service |ing the first half of August, prices of! Nepal .........................000002¢ 100 : ; 5 * |more properly fall within the jurisdiction 
sary or that they produced any © retirement fund aggregated $179,000, making the total investment on that account | rains moved upward vellocting Se eg? 801-405 00 nn ee tee tenco rege “an is ae bac ait lof that department and under its super- 
used or-useful in the Piney project. $395,000. Variations in the working cash balance account for any difference in amounts |fuence of the drought. There have also |New Zealand... .......0.220202 80001 “100 3S 98~—« 7-15-30 | Vision, rather than the Corporation Com- 

Unsupported items aggregating $1,-|charged above. On June 30 like investments were made from interest then due\in the | i ie : ted ft 3 ; 2.377 206 or 2146 7-31-30 | missioner 
121,942.67 are eliminated because the li-| amount of $4,900,000 for account of the civil-service retirement fund and $32,000 for | been recent increases in the prices of NEE he to Ot alah ea eth ak bis a oad 206 25 2, 7-31-30 | miss ; ; 
censee corporation did not furnish the| account of the Foreign Service retirement fund. cattle, hogs, silver, and silk, while the) Patestine 220.000. 100i ; oe ii) 5 Comes eee 
supporting evidence of actual ex endi-| 7 — {prices of cotton, coppes,’ iron and steel,|persian .. 100 100 7-31-30 | ‘Section 646 of the Civil Code, as 

‘ture required to determine actual legiti- A e l on Rulin in Gasoline Case and rubber have declined further to the| poland ||... 77)227.2.7! he doce ciae dil: 606 , 5,912 7-31-30 |amended in 1929, provides that no build- 
mate project costs. < PP a, Ss og Magpies Rye Fits oar ih sia a esd ah adi 8 +> 8+ atonesai'en vs . 440 46 : 394 7-31-30 |ing and loan association or other cor- 
'. An-item of 066,166.94 covering in- ank credit.—Loans and investments | Ruanda a NNER overs 33:05. 6 Sueierans 5 100 mee ; weed od ces oration, association or society an- 
terest and come "pond expegses in Is Taken td Federal Su reme Court of reporting member banks in leading | Rumania *..... nisirie lea nant steiner s 295 7 288 —-7-31-3 ieee under and by Binge iy om 
financing is canceled, the accounting di- Pp cities decreased slightly between July 16 | poe European and Asiatic ............ 2,784 158 122 2,504 7-31-30 | of any other State or territory, etc., for 
vision pointing out that information as| . and Aug. 18, largély as a result of aj COMO io : aan . ’ 100 7-15-30 | the purpose of conducting. and carrying 
to the — —— et ye t | teen — = aoe ee ee : 100 100 7-15-30 |e I Sechtans of aie ieee 
curities and the final disposition o em ® ° 22 14 ° e. | other loans showe Nethe  chamipe, | Bot: hecina” Meh ees te see serees ; : - | eee a | checmater snater 5 
_— eee a es Oil reas Contest ee W oy Finds Trust Vio- while investments increased further. Sduth West a a eee — . a Hey sion Vale areunae Sie 
tems grouped’ under operations, total- ‘lations in andling o atents Outstanding Credit Gains ch oo eth: sian hes 252 44 208 method of Hasiness aad : of 
. +e : . mae” : — @ siness provide for the con- 
ing $47,748.88 are eliminated as yepre- | Reserve bank credit outstanding in-| Sweden ...... 3,314 227 67 3,020 ducting or carryi th : f 
senting amount believed to be principally ° lereased by about $60,000,000 during the | Switzerland... L701 157 ©... 1550 7-B1-B0 | Secumelating the periodical payments or 
operating expenses of the project after [Contineed from Page 1.] | first three weeks of August, reflecting cer Lebanon .......... = . oe 7 dee ons | savings of its shantbatlins aaeeae or 
Aug. 1. ae date oquaidered as the| company, Magnolia Petroleum Company,{not have been accomplished by the) seasonal increase in the demand for cur-| qtogoland (British) .......... 0.22, .t..t.(100 : : ‘"t 117"! investors in the manner of building and 
= oral tenes oie Poet ot Sapulpa Refining Company, Shell Pe-|patentees single or individually.” |rency and a decrease of about $25,000,- | Togoland (French) ..........-.. recite a 100 : ; ... |loan associations shall enter the State 
sent. h ote. Ue iid go agal the os troleum Company (formerly Roxana Pe-| The lower court came to the con-| 000 in the country’s gold stock chiefly on | Turkey ©... 2.2... ....ee eee eeeceeeeseen eee 226 8 218 7-31-30 |of California for the transaction of busi- 
jouh The ga . Bos 7 tually |ttoleum Corporation), Solar Refining|clusion that “it is very certain that no | account of gold exports to France. The| Yap ................0 Sr reccceres 100 ves tals -,- |ness or for selling its bonds, debentures 
ou found to have been actually i ‘ali-| one coul ice th ial .|inerease in reserve bank credit was in| Yugoslavia ...................0.085 re te eke 845 55 15 775 7-31-80 | ie ‘ S, as 
d or éxpended account of con-|Company, Standard Oil Company of Cali d_ pract e commercial proc- | 5 certificates, shares of stock, shares of 
erence ingen eae i dard Oil C ny (Kansas),!ess of either of the primary defendants |the form of bankers’ acceptances and Coa = | : atka:dir aaa anaes 
struction activities prior to Aug. 1, 1924. ——e es ot ae Kent > without. runing foul “a the tents United States Government.securities; Mg te Ps coe A Res ons aac odted oats 4,599 6,233 141,282 membership, contracts or other similar 
Service Items Canceled 4 ner Oil Cc Reet vag : Ne . Ye y the as nie Santas Pe ombodied | member bank borrowings showed little Note: The above figures represent visas actually reported as issued under each | Securities or transacting any of its busi- 

A total of $21,000 in items listed under |Standard Oil Company of New Oil in it? 7 Pp " | change. | quota. Reports on many other visas for which quota numbers have been allotted to |"¢Ss of a character similar to that au- 
services is canceled Because of a lack of |Standard Oil Company (Ohio), Sun_ Oi e | Money rates continued easy. The pre- distant consulates are received by the quota control officers only after the end of the |thorized by the title of the Civil Code 
evidence as to the nature and extent of|Company, the Pure Oil rang Tidal The Burton process of the Standard | | gle eayetiegg ns cttsten the : ees ee month for which allotted. — \ governing building and loan associations, 
the services rendered or that the amounts | Refining Company Tide Water Oil Com-|Oil of Indiana, it is explained in the| ad ma t 3 sé ails? ‘ax a i P 1 aa The figures given for visas issued at the end of a given month are therefore in | without first complying with the require- 
paid were legitimate charges to the con-|pany, Utah-Oil Refining Company, Vac-|opinion of the district court, went into regu aa t Phat Teed sees “* Pca | some cases, especially in the quota for Great Britain and Northern Ireland, provisional | ments of the laws of this State relative 
struction of the development. uum Oil Company, Waite Phillips Com-|operation in the latter part of 1912 and je sow wines of he wanth oad vidi in character and ape:less then:the total obtained at a later date. {to building and loan associations. 

Under general engineering and super-/|pany, ey Oil Works Company and = first process for producing | ¢ sntinued te docine,  Disenant tates af a e It seems manifest from the language 
vision an item of $2,550,000 is cut out|the White Eagle Oil & Refining Company. |cracked gasoline in large quantities. | 11) Federal reserve banks of St. Louis ‘Prevention of. Exorbitant Interest of this section, as amended, that not 

fof the reported investment. “This is a| , All the appellants, it is pointed out rf nee 1912 te Pe the Standard OUT. Frimeiece ent Keheea City. were e only may those corporations which ma} 
claim of General Construction Corpora-|the opinion of the United States District money of ; ndiana, and 7 leapenan, lowered from 4 to 8% or cent during | S h . B b B ki * | Strictly speaking, be called building and 
tion,” says the accounting report, “which Court for the Northern District of Tlli- States e only ‘ally =} e — | August. oug t un om ay an ng Inquiry | loan associations come within the juris- 
,is.entirely unsupported and appears to|nois (U. S. Daily, issue of June 18, 1929),|/"°2 63 ee y _ ng od ed |“ . - | diction of the Building and Loan Com- 
| be the difference between the par or face|are engaged in manufacturing, selling or end an fine that 1000 the tT O S missioner, but any corporation, company 
-value of the $6,000,000 securities of the ceney gapoling within the United aan i oy pal mag 2a d aa wo Orders uspend Rate | Through Reorganisation a f Sas digen Fi ial S |or association that transacts a similar 
Clarion River Power Company paid to| States. e overnment’s petition ’ | ous manctat Sys- 


| business is likewise subject to the juris- 
| diction of the Building and Loan Com- 
missioner. 
Thrift Companies Similar 

Section 648 of the Ciyil Code, as 
| amended, defines “building and loan as- 
| sociations” as that térm is used in the 
|code to include first, mutuals, ‘that is, 
| corporations formed for the purpose of 
receiving money from and loaning money 
| to their members only. A much broader 
| definition is contained, however, in the 
second paragraph of that section and 
includes all corporations, associations, 
companies, partnerships and individuals 
transacting the business of issuing or 
selling bonds, debentures, certificates; 
shares of stock or other papers by what- 
ever names said instruments may be des- 
ignated, whether the, instruments are is- 
sued for money paid in advance or for 
money to be paid ‘in installments, but 
with an intent, either implied or ex- 
pressed, that the proceeds or accumu- 
lated installments thereof and thereon 
are to be withdrawable or repayable 
with accumulated profits at some futere 
fixed or indefinite date of maturity. 

It is my understanding of the business 
that is transacted by the thrift éompa- 
nies that they do sell certificates, bonds 
or instruments designated by some other 
name constituting a contract under which 
the purchaser pays in installments cer- 
tain regular payments with an intent 
|that the proceeds of these installments, 
together with interest thereon, are to 
be witldrawable or repayable at some 
future fixed date of maturity, and it is 
my opinion that that class of business 
is not only similar to, but identical with, 
| some of the business transacted by build- 
ing and loan associations. 


Savings Encouraged 
The fundamental purpose of thes 
thrift companies is to encourage sav- 
ings to be taken care of by the purchase 
‘of certificates or bonds payable in ii- 
|stallments so that over a period of years 
the installments are accumulated, to- 
gether with interest and at the expira- 
tion of a time certain they will be re- 
paid, together with interest, to the saver 
/or purchaser. 

It is provided in the Civil Code in sec- 
jtion 633 that every building and ‘loa 
association shall state in its articles o 
incorporation that it is formed to en- 
courage industry, frugality, home build- 
jing and aving among its hareholders 
and members and the accumulation of 
savings with the profits and earnings 
| thereon. It therefore appears to me that. 
the principal object of each of these 
|companies is the same substantially, ai- 
jthough there might be some question 
jthat in some of the building and loan 
associations the investors, purchasers or 
jSavers, in addition to receiving their 
{money with the accumulated interest, 
share in the profits, but I do not deem 
that difference of sufficient materiality 
to cause a holding that they are not 
jconducting a similar business. The 
lstatute does not require that these other 
|corporations conduct an identical busi- 
|ness with the building and loans, but 
only that their plan of operation is sim- 
ilar, in order that they must subject 
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- State Finance 






Uniformity Urged in State Laws 
To Regulate Stock Exchanges Are Reached on 


Report to Securities Commissioners Suggests 
Study of Large and Small Exchanges to Fix 
Status to Which They Are Entitled 





iFalse Claims 





Will Be 


Commission Announces 


| 
which they were entitled, the efforts of 
the. association should be directed to-! 
ward a study of the exchanges from the 
very largest down to the smallest having | 
any but local importance. 

While the following of such a plan may 
not secure the study of all the exchanges | 
of this country, it will certainly make 
possible a classification which will im- 
mediately enable an individual commis- 
sion to determine the status which his 
State should extend to a given exchange 
or to the securities listed upon that or 
any other exchange. 


It is the opinion of the committee, | 
therefore, that the association should, 
in the adoption of this report, understand 
the action as an adoption of this plan 
to be modified only when some smaller 
exchange shall be conveniently located for 
a study, or a study found appropriate 
for a special reason. 


Lack of Uniformity 


The report of the Stock Exchange 
Committee of the National Association of 
Securities Commissioners to the 1930 
convention of that organization urges 
uniformity of State laws with reference 
to stock exchanges and securities listed 
thereon. It has just “‘been\made public 
by the president of the Association, I. M. 
Bailey, who is Assistant Securities Com- 
missioner of the State of North Caro- 
lina. 

The report, a summary of which was 
printed in the issue cf Aug. 23, follows 
in full text: 

To the National Association of Securi- 
ties Commissioners: By letter under date | 
of Oct. 11, 1929, the president of our 
association made the appointment of the 
stock exchange committee, namipg I. M. 
Bailey, of North Carolina, chairman; A. 
L. Putnam, of South Dakota, and L. E. 
Shippee, of Connecticut, members. On 
Oct. 19, 1929, Mark W. Rhoads, of In- 
diana, was added to the committee, and 





in stipulation proceedings: 
Stipulation No. 632.—An 


product is patented, which is not so. He 
agreed to stop this practice as well as 


| concerning the price or value of the ar- 


Five Agreements | 


Security Regulation 


Trade Practices 


That Motor’ Board as follows: 
Appliance Was Patented pyira°Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, & mem- 
Discontinued, 


False claims that a motor appliance | 
| was patented will be discontinued by an! Powers: 
individual who has signed a stipulation | 
agreement with the Federal Trade Com-! Bank in Winter Haven, Fla. (full powers). 
mission, according to announcement on| ~~~ 
Aug. 23 by the Commission. The Com-| word “factories” in a way that would 
mission’s statement, which tells of other! imply to buyers that the company owns | 
stipulation cases, follows in full text.| or 
Names are not revealed, as f8 customary | wherein these watches are made, when 


appliance | 
for use in internal combustion motors) ing and distributing carbon paper agree 
is manufactured by an individual who|to cease carrying the word “manufac- | mutual dependence of each upon the 
advertised it so as to imply that the| tured by” on their labels, letterheads or other; the maintenance of public confi- 


to cease printing false statements on) such carbon paper is made. 
| the carton in which his product is packed | 
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Domestic Trade 







Status of State Banks 
in Federal 
Reserve System 





__ Solvency of 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 


ing the @k ended Aug. 22 were an-}| 
| nounced Aug. 23 by the Federal Reserve 


Should Be 


Absorption of Nonmember: The Fifth- 


ber, has absorbed the Cosmopolitan | Governmental supervision of banks has 
| * dea. “es gevane beak Ce “rst, met with sufficient success to justify its 
Clairsville Ohio ry jcontinuancé but guaranty of deposits has 
| Voluntary Withdrawal: Farmers Commer- |Pproven to be a failure and no longer 
|cial & Sayings Bank, Oakley, Idaho. jis given serious consideration, accora- 
Permission Granted to Exercise Trust ing to a statement issued jointly by the 
First National Bank, Merrick, N.,;Chairman of the Corporation Commis- 
Y. (full powers); Farmers National Bank, |sion of North Carolina, W. T. Lee, and 
Lititz, Pa. (gupplemental); Snell National|the Chief State Bank Examiner, John 





What are the duties of the Corpora- 


controls the factories indicated, |tion Commission as Supervisor of State 


| Joint Statement by North Carolina Officials Asserts Guar-| 
anty of Deposits Is Failure But Supervision 





State af North Carolina: Raleigh, Aug. 23. 


| the |guaranty of bank deposits. Supervision 
' Mitchell. or t foi. M&S met with that degree of success | 
eg full text of the statement fol-) Which warrants its continuance. Any | 


( 


Bank Supervision 


‘Government Effort to Secure Laws Affecting 
Banks Opposed 


Continued 


\seeking a foundation upon which they 
|may build. | 
| Any and all previous efforts to main- 
tain the solvency of all banking institu- | 
|tions by the force of legislative or} 
| governmental agencies have failed. Out- 
|standing in these efforts are’ govern- 
|mental supervision and governmental | 





| plan or scheme for guaranteeing bank | 
deposits, has, wherever it has been tried, | 
proven to be such a collossal failure that 


\Banks? What is the poliey of the Com-| tha jade; 1 eet 
|such is not true. — 2 yet ra Md these | thoughtful setae. er ee ee | 
i : tk - duties? e interest of the people in the a ; : 

Stipulation No. 635.—Copartners sell banks with which they do business: the| The recognition of imperfection of | 


stationery so as to imply to buyers that dence in the State’s banking institutions, 
they own or control a factory wherein are reasons which seem to make proper 
jand desirable a statement from the Com- 


: : . 686.—Word pi- | Mission regarding its position and policy. 
Stipulation No. 68 ae ae A substantial part of the public mind 





under resolution of the association, the 
secretary, Donald L. Pomeroy, of Min- 
nesota, became the fifth member. 

At the meeting of the association in 
1929, in St. Paul, Minn., a resolution was 
passed, the second paragraph of which, 
b@rame the authority of the committee in 
making reports to the association: 

“It is the sense of the association that! 
the Committee on Stock Exchanges 
should find facts based upon testimony 
which it may take and supply the facts 
and evidence found to the members oi 
the association as early after the com- 
pletion of any given investigation as 
possible, withholding any recommenda- 
tion based upon the facts found for pres- 
entation to the association in convention.” 


Letters Proposed Study 
Of New York’s Exchange 


Immediately following the notice of 
appointment of the committee, letters 
were addressed to the members suggest- 
ing the policy to be followed by the com- 
mittee during the year for which it had 
been appointed. This letter called at- 
tention to'the fact that the committee 
for the year immediately proceding, had 
examined the New York Curb Exchange 
and San Francisco Exchange. The sug- 
gestion was made that under the man- 
date of the resolution and for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the work of the as- 
sociation in setting up standards 
which all stock exchanges could be meas- 
ured, the New York Stock Excfange 
should be studied for the purpose of de- 
termining its rules, regulations, practices 
and policies. 

Each member was requested to ex- 
~ himself as to the plan thus out- 
ined. The plans were concurred in by 
the membership of the committee, and 
on Oct, 22, 1929, the first move was made 
in the effort to secure the cooperation 
of the New York Stock Exchange in the 
work of the association. 

Following this first move, conferences 
were held between a representative of 
the chairman and the proper officials of 
the New York Stock Exchange. While 
these conferences were in progress, how- 
ever, the first of the breaks in the stock 
market occurred and it became immedi- 
ately apparent that while such volume 
of work was necessary on the exchange, 
it would not be possible to press the ef- 
forts of the committee. 

It is unnecessary to recount what oc- 
curred on the stock exchanges of ‘this 
country, especially thpse two located in 
New York, and upon which most of the 
trading occurred. It is sufficient to say 
that recovery was necessary before a 
sane bedy of men could expect to burden 
any exchange with additional work and 
responsibilities. The new year came 
upon the heels of the recovery and the 
threats of Congress to investigate and 
it was not until Apr. 7, 1929, that efforts 
to secure a further @nference were suc- 
cessful. 


Association’s Work Discussed 
In Two Days’ Conference 


On Apr. 7, 1930, in response to a wire 
from the chairman to the presient of 
the New York Stock Exchange asking 
for the conference, Richard Whitney. 
vice president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, respdénded that he would be, 
glad to confer with the chairman in the 
absence of Mr. Simmons,sthe president, 
who was in Europe. 

Accordingly, on Apr. 8, 1930, the chair- 
man met Mr. Whitney and discussed fully 
with him the work of the association, 
the particular work of the committee | 
and the plans twhich had been made for 
setting up a study of the rules, regula- 
tions, practices and policies of the New 
York Stock Exchange, in an effort to 
determine the proper rules, regulations, 
practices and policies for the government 
of exchanges everywhere, so long as any 
of the laws of any of the States extend 
any exempted status to a security listed 
upon a stock exchange or an exempted 
status to any exchange. The response 
of Mr. Whitney to the committee’s re- 
quest was immediate and complete. J. 
M. B. Hoxsey, exécutive assistant, com- 
mittee on stock list, of the Exchange, 
was called into the conference, and over 

period of twp days the conferences 
were continued. 

The results of the conferences were 
fully outlined by the chairman to mem- 
bers the Committee under date of 
Apf. 11, 1930, a copy of which is made a 
part of this report to be filed with the 
secretary. Although these conferences 
were intended only as preliminary, the re- 
“sults obtained gave the Committee ma- 
terial for immediate study. Plans were 
agreed upon by which the study can be 
carried to a conclusion and your Com- 
mittee feels that the success of its efforts 
marks a new achievement in the history 
of our association. 


Study of Large and Small 
Exchanges Is Suggested 


In the furtherance of the plans of the 
Committee and for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a substantial degree of con- 
tinuity, your Committee is of the opinion 
that the plans already worked out should 
be followed by the Committee appointed 
following this meeting, as they would 
have been if the meeting of the associa- 
tion had not been held at this time and 
too early after this success of the Com- 
mittee to permit a completiop of the 
sudv. 

The first conclusion arrived at by this 
committee was that in view of the fact 
that the Boston and Chicago stock ex- 
changes refused to permit the committee 

this association to make the studies | 
gueessary in determining the status to| 
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DY @eurities when found 


ticle, and supplying customers with an) 
article labelled with a false price known | 
to be in excess of that at which it is 
usually sold at retail. 

Stipulation No. 633.—Signing a stipu- 
lation, a corporation jobber of fountain) 


Noted in Siate’s Laws 


The committee feels that attention 
should be called to the lack of uniformity 
in the various laws of the individual 
States with reference to the provisions 
pertaining to the status of stock ex- 
changes, A study has been made which 
reveals the fact that very few of the 
laws contain the same policy even where 
almost similar provisions are written 


into the laws. 
\ The company agrees also not to carry 


Some States have no power vested in’). °. eee 
their securities department with refer- |!" its advertisements addresses of fac-| 


ence to thée\statu® of either exchanges or 
securities listed upon exchanges, while 
others, but these are few, have vested in | 
the department discretion that permits; 
dealing with both exchanges and securi- | 
ties listed upon exchanges. 

It is the conclusion of the committee 
that the provisions of the laws of all the | 
States with reference to exchanges and 
the securities listed thereon should be 
made uniform as early as possible and 
should be constructed upon the theory of 
exempting exchanges in operation over 
a considerable period where proper fa- 
cilities are provided for listing and re- 
quiring comprehensive information, etc., 
as to securities listed, but at the same 
time, vesting in the department autHor- 
ity to exempt other exchanges when 
found proper and exclude individual se- 
necessary for the 
protection of the public, and at any time 
after hearing or notice, to withdraw ex- 
emption extended to any exchange in- 
cluding those meeting the original stand- 
ards of the law. It is the opinion of 
this committee that no exchange should 
be exempted in the law by name. 

Your committee is, therefore, of the 
opinion that the committee next year 
should prepare and present at the next 
meeting of the association a suggested 
provision covering stock exchanges and 
securities listed thereon, so that uniform- 
ity in this instance can be secured at the 
earliest possible date. Even in the ab- 
sence of such report of a committee, it 
is the opinion of this committee that the 
individual States should at once make 
effort to secure uniformity by adopting 
provisions containing the general policy 
thus outlined, and “that the committee 
to be appointed should send out to mem- 
bers the suggested form as early as 
possible. 


Primary Factors in 


Creating an Exchange 


By reference to a list, it will be seen 
that the stock exchanges of this country 


as descriptive of watch products which 
have not in fact been overhauled or re- | 
constructed. 
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release formed a’ representative sample. | 


cent), and only when the computation is| 
carried out to two or three decimal | 
places (giving 2.044 per cent for the total 


the slight increase in the final figure! 
appear. | 

The percentages of unemployment 
shown in the table are based on the total 
population rather than on the number 
of gainful workers because the total 
population figures are now available and 
t»» gainful worker figures are not. Per- 
centages based on the number of gainful 
workers will be made public as soon as 
the necessary information can be_tabu- 
lated. Meanwhile it may be noted,that 
the number of gainful workers is prob- 
ably not far from 40 per cent of the total 
population of the United States. The, 
percentage in 1920 was 39.4, varying as 
between States from 32.0 in North Da- 
kota to 48.5 in Nevada. 

The percentages of unemployment 
given for the different States range from 
0.5 per cent of the total population in 
South Dakota and Mississippi, to 3.2 per 
cent in Rhode Island and New Jersey, 
and 3.3 per cent in Michigan. 

The group of persons out of a job, 


ably be adopted. 


and quickly counted, it has been made| 





|nations of words which suggest that its | 
products are free from nicotine and are 
| harmless, when such is not the fact, will 


| often confuses the words “supervision” 
jand “management” or “operation.” In its 


no longer be used in its advertising by |confusion the supervising authority is 


tobacco products. 


Sti i . 637.—A_ corporation | , 
pens, pencils, watches and novelties | seit arg” aecncten <—- rayon |guage, the Legislature makes the Cor- 
agrees to stop using the word “rebuilt” | and silk linings agrees not to display 
| its advertisements combinations of words | ankg: 
containing “satin” and “serge” so as not, 
to deceive buyers into believing that its 


|a corporation manufacturing cigars and often held responsible for operation and 


|censured for the mistakes of manage- 
on|ment. In the use of the following lan- 


in | poration Commission supervisor of State 


“Every bank, corporation, partnership, 
firm, company or individual, now or here- 


goods are made respectively, either in |after transacting the business of bank-| 


w 


rom Page 1.] 


Class B—Persons having jobs but on 
In fact, computed to the nearest tenth, | layoff without pay, excluding those sick 
the percentages are identical (2.0 per|or voluntarily idle. 


Class C—Persons out of a 


unable to work. 


| tories, and to discontinue employing the'such is not the fact. 





Two Per Cent of Total Population 


Involuntarily Idle, Census Shows gage proviaes that a'State bank shal 


hole or in part, of silk or wool, when |ing, or doing a banking business in con-| 


nection with any other business, under 
the laws of and within this State, shall 
|be subject to the provisions of this act, 
jand shall be under the supervision of the 
| Corporatio Commission.” 

' The sa act by the following lan-' 
ibe controlled by its board of directors: | 
\“The corporate powers, business and| 
|property of banks doing business under | 
\this act shall be exercised, conducted 
and controlled by its board of directors. | 
| Every director shall, within 30 days after | 
his election, take and subscribe, in dupli- 


job and| cate, an oath that he will diligently and 


|honestly perform his duties in such 


Class D—Persons having jobs, but idle | office.” 


looking for work. 


Class F—Persons having jobs but vol- 


and 1.987 per cent for the sample) does} on account of sickness or disability. 
Class E—Persons out of a job and not 


untarily idle, without pay. 


Class 


vacation, etc.). 


Class B will be made up in part of 
persons who are working on part time or 
who are idle for relatively short periods | 
for seasonal or other temporary reasons, 
though it will include also many persons 
who have been laid off from their jobs for 
relatively long periods, some of Whom 
are in very much the same economic po- | 
sition as the jobless in Class A. Class B 


G—Persons 
drawing pay, though not at work (on 


having jobs 


‘Commission Made Responsible 
or Supervision of Banks 
The language of the statute seems 


and clear and unmistakable in making the 


Commission responsible for supervision 
and the board of directors of each bank 
responsible for its operation and manage- 
;ment. This being true any effort on the 
| part of the Commission to operate State 
banks would be an attempt to usurp 
power and authority. When considera- 
tion is given to the fact that there are 
under its supervision 463 State banks, 
any attempt at operation by the Commis- 
| sion could only be a meaningless gesture 


will be particularly important in certain when further account is taken of the fact 


counties where coal mining is a prom 


i- that its entire field force is made up of 


nent industry, since the coal miners tend | seven examiners and assistant examiners. 


fairly long period. 


| to report that they still have a job, even 
| though they have done no work for a} 
Several of the other | 
classes are composed mainly of persons 
who would not, even under the most elas- 
| tic interpretation of the term, be con- 
( 0 sidered unemployed. The schedule ques- 
able to work, and looking for a job would| tions were made to include all persons | 
undoubtedly constitute by far the major | usually working at a gainful occupation 
part of the total number of unemployed | but not at work on the last regular work- | 
under any definition that might reason-| ing day preceding the enumerator’s call, A 

For this reason, and} however, in order to make sure that no |of State banks, the Commission, as re- 
because the returns for this group were) persons actually unemployed should be | 
in such shape that they could be readily| omitted by reason of the enumerator’s 
misunderstanding ‘of a more restricted | 


Had the-Legislature contemplated or in- 
tended that the supervising authority 
should undertake the management and 
‘operation of State banks, it no doubt 
would have provid®d a force of such size 
that would not have made it necessary 
|for each examiner and assistant exam- 
iner to single handedly assume the man- 
agement of 66 separate banking insti- 
tutions. 

In performing its duty as supervisor | 


4 


quired by statute, causes to be made an 
equal examination of all State banks. 
In addition to complying with the stat- 





we mncaened with aps a" moun the basis for the preliminary announce- | definition. ute, it caused 116 special examinations to 
with the increase in the purchase and ments of the results of the unemploy-| : e made during the year 1929. In order 
sale of stocks. Your committee has not ment census. Returns were made on the same ee 2 oe ee et | that the management of each bank may 
and could not, during a year, begin a 


unemployment schedule for several other 
classes of persons not at work on the 
day preceding the enumeration. Figures | 
will be published later, as soon as the! 
formal tabulation can be completed for| 
the other classes, making in all seven 
classes, as follows: 


study of all of these exchanges, but can 
remind the members of the association 
that the existence of an exchange de- 
pends upon one of two primary factors, 
namely, (a) a really national or sectional 
demand for a ptace where securities can 
be bought and sold, and (b) the desire 
of an organized group of persons inter- 
ested in classes of securities to obtain 
the advantages.of an exchange, or put 
to use property owned by an organization 
where the former functions of the organ- 
ization do not provide ample use of the 
property owned. 

The first class is always entitled to 
serious consideration by the States in 
determining the exchanges entitled to an 
exempted status, but the latter is not 
of any particular economic value in the 


to work, and looking for a job. 
is the group covered by the present an- 
nouncement.) 





Looking for a Job. 


looking for a job. 


preliminary and subject to correction. 











sex, age, color, nativity, marital condi- 
tion, and family relationship; they will 
0 the occupation and industry in 
which these persons usually work; the 
f weeks each had been out of 
work; and the reasons given for bein 
’ . out of work or for losing the last job. 
Class A—Persons out of a job, able It is believed that these classifications : : : 
(This | will contribute materially to a complete | Ports, a statement is required, signed 
end satisfactory analysis of the unem- 


also show 


number o 


ployment situation, 


who were returned on the unemployment schedule as out of a 
Returns were also made for other classes of 
on the day preceding the enumeration, such as those having a jo 
rarily laid off; data for these other classes will be given out later. 


Preliminary Announcement of the Number of Persons Out of a Job, Able to Work, and 


|be apprised of the Department’s find- 
ings, it is furnished with a copy of each 
report of examination made. In addition 
| to information regarding the bank’s con- 
| dtiion, these reports call attention to vio- 
\lations of the law and carry.the exam- 
| iner’s criticisms and recommendations. 


To insure consideration of these re- 


y a majority of the board of directors, 
|which statement acknowledges the re- 
|ceipt, reading and ‘substantial correct- 
ness of the report; a declaration of 
solvency of the bank as to depositors 


The figures in cotumn B represent persons usually working at a gainful occupation |@nd an expression of belief to the effect 
job, able to work, and | that capital and surplus are unimpaired. 

persons not at work | Exceptions to these statements may, of 
b but sick or tempo- 
All figures are 


4 Column A gives the population, 1930 (prelimi- 
nary); column C the per cent of population idle. 


|course, be made when in the opinion pf 
the Board conditions warrant the mak- 
\ihg of same, but in the great majority 
| of cases the statements are returned with 








| responsgbility 
| Banks, jt is in order that it should state 


|governmental supervision and the fal-| 
| lacy of undertaking to guarantee bank | 
|deposits is causing the best minds of , 
|the country to give serious thought to! 
\a plan or plans of banking which may | 
jultimately supplant the system of unit 
|banking which largely prevailed in the 
United States until the last few years. | 
This thought leads to a discussion of the 
relative merits of branch, group and 
chain banking which it is not necessary | 
to take up at this time. It should be 
remarked, however, that the advocates 
of each plan are honestly seeking a rem- 
edy for banking ills and evils which in 
the past have failed to respond to the | 
remedies supplied by governmental su- 
pervision and guaranties. 


Effort Is to Keep Banks 
Open Wherever Possible | 


Having made the foregoing statement | 
regarding the Commission’s position and 
as Supervisor of State 


' 


its policy and the plan followed in dis- 
charging this responsibility. When the 
Legislature made the Corporation Com- 
mission Supervisor of State Banks, it 
at the same time clothed the Commission 
with broad discretionary powers, which 


| grant of power presupposed its wise and | 


reasonable use. Abuse of power is al- 
ways destructive; ity wise use always 
remedial and constructive. 

In its enforcement of the banking laws 
and in the exercise of its discretionary 


| powers the policy of the Commission has 


been, is and will continue to be: not to 
arbitrarily close a State bank in dis- 
tress because it has the power to do so, 
but to keep it open unless by its con- 
tinued operation a greater loss to de- 
positors may be reasonably expected than 
would result from its immediate closing. 
The establishment of this policy years 
ago was, in so far as it is known, with- 
out precedent. Any policy, however, 
based upon sound judgment, reasonable- 
ness and common sense will in the end 
justify itself and demonsrate its use- 
fulness. 

The Commission knows from experi- 
ence that in working with and rendering 
assistance to banks in distress, its action 
has been a contributing factor in restor- 
ing many to solvency and usefullness. 
One hundred per cent efficiency is not 
claimed for the plan, but if out of any 
given number of banks in distress 50 per 
cent, or any substantial proportion, can 
be restored to solvency, is it not better 
and in the public interest to do so rather 
than by the abuse of power close the 


100 per cent and thereby arbitrarily put | 


an end to plans which might have meant 
future solvency and usefulness. 

If the effort is only 50 per cent, or 
even less, a success and any part of the 
remaining number should later close, it 
has been found to be a fact that in ap- 
proximately 100 per cent of such later 
closings a substantial volume of liquida- 
tion has taken place with a resulting re- 


turn of a proportionate amount of funds | 


to depositors. In no case recalled has 
the Commission’s policy of permitting 
the continued operation of a bank in diffi- 
culties resulted in a greater loss to de- 
positors than would have resulted from 
an earlier closing by the supervising 


| authority. 


In substantially all cases a bank in dis- 
tress or difficulties is a bank in liquida- 
tion. An unwise or ill-timed closing of a 


| bank by the supervising authority means 
|the unnecessary tying up of bank de- 


posits which would have been released in 
part, through continued orderly opera- 
tion. In the Minion of the Commission, 
any unwarranted and arbitrary exercise 
of its power to close State banks at the 
first signs of distress or difficulty would 


be comparable to the use of bullets to| 


end men’s sufferings rather than under- 
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tional. Under it the number of agents 
representing any company was expressly 
limited to two in cities or villages hav- 
ing less than 50,000 inhabitants and to 
three in cities having more than that 
number. 

Although the Oregon statute was in 
force many years before an action was 
brought to test its constitutionality, the 
law in Washington eujoyed no such re- 
pose. Shortly after its enactment North- 
western National Insurance Company 
brought such an action in the courts of 
Washington, contending that this law 
was a regulation of the privileges of a 
citizen; that it denied to the citizen equal 
protection of the laws; was an attempt 
to take property without due process of 
law and deprived the citizen of his right 
to engage in a lawful calling. In 1924 
the Supreme Court held the law to be 
unconstitutional upon the grounds as- 
signed by the comany. 

Soon after the adoption of the Wash- 


ington law, New Mexico enacted a 
statute almost identical with that of 
Washington. This statute soon after its 


enactment was also submitted to the 
courts to test its constitutionality, and 
the Supreme Court of New Mexico, fol- 
lowing the decision of the Washington 
court, held it to be unconstitutional. 


Apparently encouraged by, hese deci- 
sions it was determined to test the con- 
stitutionality of the Oregon statute. Mr. 
Herbring, an attorney residing in Port- 
land, applied to the Commissioner for a 
license to act as an agent for the North- 
western National Insurance Company. 
At that time the Northwestern National 
had two agents licensed to represent it 
in that city. 
The Commissioner refused to receive the 
application because the company had not 
filed a requisition. Thereupon the com- 
pany submitted its requisition with Ir. 
Herbring’s application and tenderec the 
payment of a license fee of $2.00. The 
Commissioner ruled that although Mr. 
Herbrigg was in every way qualified to 
receive a license he could not grant the 
license because the company had not paid 
the fee of $500.00 required by the Oregon 
law for the appointment of the third 
agent. 

Mr. Herbring applied for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the Commissioner 
to issue the license, and the trial court 
ruled that the statute was unconstitu- 
tional and ordered the writ issued. The 
Commissioner appealed and the Supreme 
Court, reversing the trial court, held the 
law constitutional, deciding that it is not 
‘an infringement of the personal right of 
an individual, does not deprive him of 
property without due process of law nor 
of the right to engage in a lawful call- 
ing, but that it is merely a regulation 
imposed by that State upon a foreign 
corporation engaging in business therein. 

An appeal was allowed Mr. Herbring 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and in October, i that court 
affirmed the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Oregon and likewise held the 
| Oregon law to be constitutional. 


It is but reasonable to suppose that 
had this decision of the United States 
Supreme Court been rendered prior to 
the enactment of these laws in the States 
of Washington and New Mexico, those 
| States would have passed acts identical 
with that of Oregon. 

I have reviewed this litigation 
length, not only to inform you of what 
|has been accomplished by the law but 
also that you may appreciate the diffi- 
|culties of presenting measures which do 
not violate constitutional requirements. 

In conclusion, I wish to afford you a 
few of the departmental statistics. Dur- 
ing the license year of 1929, ending May 
31, 1930, there were submitted by all 
companies 56,110 requisitions for agents’ 
licenses. Of these approximately 60 per 
| cent, or 33,500, came from fire companies, 
12 per cent, or 6,700, from life com- 
panies, and 28 per cent, or 15,700, from 
casualty companies, 

Of hhe 791 companies licensed 249 
| were stock, mutual and foreign fire in- 
surance companies; 146, miscelianeous 
casualty companies, and 102 life com- 
panies. We have nearly 300 companies 
licensed, such as the fraternals and town- 
ship mutuals, which do not have licensed 
agents. 


dee 





distribution of securities, and provides) New England: ; take to restore them to health and use-| There are several thousand requisi- 
no real protection to the public. The Mains - ose . - -. eT ine Commission, the | {¥/ness again. Such is not the Commis- | tions submitted each year which are not 
future committees of the association New Hampshire . 465 293 ee oe on teak ees Ph ggabiccmetng = - he sion’s plan nor will it be its future policy, | honored because the requisitions are 
should try to immediately classify the Vermont 359,092 5.419 15 | tablishin and maintainin  daideek and If it cannot be helpful it will not be Withdrawn before the licenses are issued, 
exchanges and extend the study to in- Massachusetts 4,253,646 115.987 a7 enh oro atuknan th i eceamadacn and. destructive. jor becau the person for whom the 
clude the first class as rapidly as pos- Rhode Island 687,232 22°193 32 pers aor ee a h L ; It is not necessary to refer to the Tequisition is submitted is on our list of 
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Attention of the individual members of re — ene Sent ee CES ek 12,619,503 364.617 o9| A plan of banking supervision and which, with slight interruptions, have completed ‘his personal application. As 
the association is called to the service eRtiatEsy... tse 4'028'02 127'615 3.2 operation which will prevent insolvency been declining for the last 10 years,|"@4% @8 we can determine there were 
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binder and index. Request should be ad- Delaware 238,380 2,741 1.1| were in the United States in the nine-| Rater merited the condemnation of |Investment Company in which this office 
dressed to Jason Westerfield, director of Maryland | : 1,629,321 23,973 1.5! year period from July 4, 1920, to Juhe|® a pe tted : __ ‘ruled that the Building and Loan Com- 
blicity, New York Stock Exchange. In District of Columbia . 486,869 8,870 1.8|30, 1929, approximately 5,000 failures | is regretted that the ,confidential | missioner had jurisdiction under the 
the aainion of the committee, the service wen vi zinia . 8,418,471 90.556 1.3 | of State bey national banks. During | "#ture, of the Commission's relations | Building and Loan Act, as then consti- 
is a valuable one to the individual com- North Careline es em eeae anaes ys 31170287 suit 09 |the same period there were in Virginia, | With, _— banks does not permit the tuted. Since that time the Building and 
missioners and the appreciation of the South Carolina ........... oe ahaa ion eeee 1.732.567 12,226 0.7 | North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia ome 2 Specs eens which would | Loan Act has been amended and it is my 
membership should be shown by making | GOOrgla «0.2.1 sie erecceccceevonedberessececees 2,902,443 27,406 0.9 | and Florida, the five southern States cnn sepeiditsd on. _™ ie. F it | view that the amendment more forcibly 
request for the service. _ Florida RL teen n ena e enna tent ree teense nes 1,466,625 33,887 2.3 | bordering the Atlantic, 760 bank failures, te take the people Se etal like | expresses the intent of the Legislature to 
While j lath ee te Auk eA East South Central: ; lof which North Carolina~ contributed ‘caine Ee Pp es pletely, into | bring these companies such as you have 
ile it may not alway e advisa Kentucky . mameiecew ad ineuusn nies Swen ean a 2,623,668 31,163 1.2 110, or 42 less than the average for its confidence as it has into this discus- reference to in the instant matter within 
for the association to confinue for sev- RANI irs hs Bie fee aan a ig ee ear ae et 2,608,759 21,402 0.8! thi . of States sion of its»position, plan and policy. | the jurisdiction of the Building and Loan 
eral years the personnel of a given com- UMN. nos co ta* kale ghana Rad b en aee iad anat pan 2,645 297 21,400 0.8 is group P In this statement of its position and Commissioner. The evident object of the 
mittee, yet it is felt by this committee ene os. Grrreeeeeeeeerenceneens 2,007,979 10,768 0.5 Plan for Guaranteeing ; policy, an effort has been made, and it Legislature ieee to centralize the juris- 
that, in view of the conditions which) “Arkansas ...... tf OEE aEE Ea) Tee 1,853,981 12,591 0.7| Deposits Has Proved Failure _'s hoped suceéssfully made, to employ diction over building and loan assacia- 
have obtained during the past year’ in Louisiana 2,094,496 31,444 1.5| The figures herein quoted regarding’ ret meas ne ot be misunderstood | tions and similar companies, rather than 
the general securities market and the Oklahoma 2,391,777 42,392 1.8 bank failures are not given for the pur- | # fo ae = not be mistuken. It/t) have one class supervised by the 
early meeting of the association in con- . Texas — 5,821,272 79,552 1.4 |pose, nor should the statement beton- | {ere ppg | remains to be said that if | Building and Loan Commissioner under 
vention, to obtain continuity of policy, eesteta: 926.288 19.000 99 \strued as any effort or attempt on the |} -_ if in the ee of any substantial certain restrictions and another class of 
either the present personnel of the com- oma 445,837 6.367 + part of the Commission, to evade or es- : 0 a ep e and hougeitul men {a eaieealiaie doing a similar business 
mittee should be continued or the asso- caasdate 294 597 4245 19 cape its responsibility as supervisor of t A oe or Suspicion t at the policy ‘under the supervision of the Corporation 
ciation should adopt comprehensive in- ana an 1,035':043 22'793 °'> State banks. They are used for the pur- of the ommission is unsound or unwise; Commissioner with possibly different 
structions for the conduct of the work New Mexico 497.216 5.436 13 pose of calling to the attention of rea- that it is not honestly and properly ad- psec 
of the Stock Exchange Committee for Arizona 425.822 7.922 1.7 sonable and responsible minds the fact ministering the State’s banking laws, the ¢ Wisnelie lud ith + Si 
the next year. To cover this suggestion Utah 5N2,5R2 TERA 2.9 that the Legislature of North Carolina Governor of the State is hereby publicly | therefore conclu . wi ae 4 
and others contained in this report, the Nevada 90,981 2,850 ‘3.1 and the Corporation Commission, the sw- requested to appoint a Commission of the companies you i that under 
committee will, therefore, at the proper Pacific: » Ee ; pervisor of State banks, could hardly, his own selection, composed of men {the sections of the Civil de applicable 
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sion of this report with reference to the| a ee *  |while the Federal Government and the|an investigation of State bank supervi- | properly subject to the jurisdiction of 
suggestions made. ! PR censebeedabeiencedcces «+» 122,698,190 2,508,151 2.0 


'governments of 47 other States are still sion as in its opinion may be necessary. / Building and Loan Commissioner, 
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ernments were mainly organized 
for the making of laws, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and defense. 

So it was in Massachusetts. The 
Governor, through the veto, was given 
a check on legislative power. He ap- 
pointed the judges, and was titular 
commander in chief of the militia. Be- 
yond this there was little for him to do 
except to represent the State on cere- 
monial occasions. 

The other chief functionaries were 
the attorney general, the secretary, the 
treasurer, and, dating from 1489, the 
auditor. With the exception of a State 
house and a State prison, there were 
few State institutions. 

With the close of the Civil War, and 
particularly during the last part of the 
nineteenth century and the first years 
of the twentieth century, great changes 
came. The functions of State govern- 
ments were enormously increased in 
number and’ in quantity. 

- 


Whenever a new activity, was under- 
taken it was necessary to set up a new 
agency to administer it, usually a 
board or a commission of three or more 
members. Through this process a het- 
erogeneous assortment of governmental 
agencies grew up. 

Most of them, being in the commis- 
sion form, had no directing head. 
Many were almost wholly beyond the 
control of the Governor. There was no 
proper grouping of functions. There 
was no fiscal policy, and little control 
of fiscal affairs and personnel. 


During the early years of the present 
century, political parties in their plat- 
forms and Governors in their inaug- 
ural addresses began to recognize the 
demand and need for a reform in meth- 
ods of administration. 

The first important step taken in 
Massachusetts was an act of 1910, di- 
recting the auditor to gather and fur- 
nish to the Governor and, through the 
Governor, to the Legislature, informa- 
tion for use in deciding upon appro- 
priations. ‘The auditor, however, was 
not furnished either with adequate 
powers or with funds for making any 
real investigation of the data submitted 
to him. In transmitting such data he 
was not much more than the messenger 
boy of the several departments and 
commissions. Nevertheless, this act of 
1910 contained the germ of what was to 
follow. 

In 1912 further progress was made, 
by the establishment of a commission 
on economy and efficiency. This com- 
thission consisted of the auditor and 
two other persons appointed by the 
Governor, one of them to be designated 
as chairman and to give all his time. 
It was given broad powers of inquiry 
into the functioning of the State activ- 
ities, and was provided with an appro- 
priation for the purpose. 

A 


Investigators and critics are not pop- 
ular, and, as might have been expected, 
the commission had a stormy career, in 
which politics: and emotions played a 
large part. 

Under the act of 1916, the commis- 
sion on economy and efficiency was 
finally superseded by a supervisor of 
administration, having similar powers 
and duties. 

The agitation for reform still con- 
tinued, and in 1917 a legislative recess 
committee, known as the Joint Special 
Committee on Finance and Budget Pro- 
cedure, was appointed. 

The committee devoted its attention 
principally to financial matters, and 
made many recommendations upon this 
phase of its assignment, including an 
executive budget, for which a constitu- 
tional amendment and supporting legis- 


A T THEIR INCEPTION, State gov- 


lation were drafted. The report was 
presented to the Legislature of 1918. 

In the meantime, a convention which 
had been called to consider the revi- 
sion of the Constitution took up the 
question of the budget and the consoli- 
dation of departments. This conven- 
tion completed its labors in 1918, and 
in the election of that year all its rec- 
ommendations were adopted, including 
a two-year term for State officers, pro- 
vision for an executive budget, and a 
requirement that the government be or- 
ganized in not more than 20 depart- 
ments. 

In the following year, with the as- 
sistance of several reports submitted 
from time to time to the Legislature by 
the supervisor of administration, a con- 
solidation bill was whipped into shape, 

passed by the Legislature, and signed 
by Calvin Coolidge, who was then serv- 
ing his first term“as Governor. 

Under the terms of this bill the mili- 
tia, the supervisor of administration, 
the commissioner of State aid and pen- 
sions to veterans, the superintendent of 
the State house, the State library, and 
certain minor agencies, such as the art 
commission, the ballot law commission, 
and the commission on uniform State 
laws, were, placed directly under the 
Governor and council. 

In Massachusetts, unlike most States 
outside of New England, there is a 
council “for advising the Governor in 
the executive part of the government.” 
It consists of the lieutenant governor 
and eight councillors selected by dis- 
tricts, and its approval is required in 
case of most appointments made by the, 
Governor, and in case of pardons. 


All other State agencies were placed 
in 20 departments, the maximum num- 
ber permitted by the constitutional 
amendment. 

A 

The four departments headed by 
elective officers under the terms of the 
Constitution were left undisturbed ex- 
cept for slight changes in duties. 
These are the departments of the attor- 
ney general, the secretary, the treas- 
urer, and the auditor. 

The final step was taken in 1922, as 
a result of the report of a special com- 
mission composed of members of the 
Legislature and appointees of the Gov- 
ernor, and known as the Webster Com- 
mission. 


This commission’ advocated a fur- 
ther reduction in the number of depart- 
ments and the creation of an adminis- 
trative cabinet consisting of the heads 
of the principal departments. Among 
these was a department of administra- 
tion and finance to take over the work 
of the supervisor of administration and 
certain duties of the secretary, treas- 
urer, auditor, and other agencies. This 
last recommendation was adopted in 
modified form. 


A commission on administration and 
finance was created, to serve under the 
Governor and council, and not as a de- 
partment. It consists of a chairman 
and three other commissioners. Of 
these, one is the budget commissioner, 
one the comptroller, and one the State 
purchasing agent. Under the commis- 
sion there ig also a director of person- 
nel. The chairman serves without 
portfolio. He has general oversight of 
the work of the commission, and acts 
as confidential adviser to the Governor. 

Thus there was placed in the hands 
of the Governor a staff agency, for the 
preparation of the budget, for control 
of accounting, for centralized purchas- 
ing, and for control of personnel. 

For the first time, the Governor was 
given a staff which enabled him in fact 
as well as in name to exercise adminis- 
trative authority and control over the 
several departments. 








uickening Interest in Nature 


Reading Course Is Made Available 
By ELLEN C. LOMBARD 


Assistant Specialist in Home Education, Federal Office of Education 


in and a more intelligent appre- 
ciation of the phenomena of. na- 
ture, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion has prepared an outline of a brief 
reading course on nature study accom- 
panied by a select bibliography. 
Nature reveals her secrets, little by 
little, to those whose eyes are open to 
see the wonders and beauty of the 
things of the natural world. Interest- 
ing native plant and animal life are to 
be found in almost any neighborhood 
to some extent and in abundance in the 
open country or by the seashore. 
Creatures of far-off lands may be ob- 
served but only in captivity and some 
only as specimens in museums, or at 
the zoo, or perhaps at the circus. 
According to scientists, this earth 
was inhabited many centuries ago by 


sie STIMULATE greater interest 
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strange creatures and plants. Traces 
of these living things have been di&- 
covered in various parts of the world 
and knowledge of them is of inesti- 
mable value and interest to the human 
race. 

The selection of books for this course 
is intended (1) to give readers a 
glimpse of the far distant past, of se- 
crets that scientists have unearthed, 
their theories of how the earth came to 
be, and how traces of living organisms 
which existed on the earth more than a 
million years ago have been uncovered; 
(2) to quicken interest in, and obser- 
vation of, the natural world today and 
to encourage the use of authoritative 
books in gaining a better understand- 
ing of things commonly seen in the en- 
vironment in which the reader may live 
and that through this understanding 
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as Key to Solving of Traffic Problem 
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Importance of Cooperation on Part of 


Law-enforcement Agencies Is Shown by New Jersey Official 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


rT SEEMS TO ME that there is a 
I distinct parallel between the meth- 

ods used in the battle to make the 
streets and highways of the Nation 
safe and those employed in war time. 
In effect, the law-conceiving and law- 
making agencies constitute the general 
staff. They draw up the plan of battle. 
The police department provides the line 
officers and the troops who put that 
plan of battle into effect, who give it 
substantial purpose. 


Carrying the parallel further, the po- 
liceman is the one who goes out and 
meets face to face the enemy of so- 
ciety, who must be eliminated from the 
traffic if he cannot be reformed. 


The motor vehicle commissioner, on 
the other hand, holds a quasi judicial 
position, constantly studying conditions 
and seeking remedies for the evils he 
finds existing. It is his duty to weigh 
the arguments for or against particular 
methods of regulation and to select 
those which appeal to him as being the 
more effective. At this point, the po- 
liceman comes forward with his badge 
of authority and upholds the hands of 
the Legislature and the motor vehicle 
commissioner by the enforcement of 
the laws which they have deemed nec- 
essary. 

The policeman, by his alertness to 
violations of the traffic laws, is the man 
who can give them the effectiveness 
which they must possess if human life 
and property are to be conserved and 
if the vast economic loss from acci- 
dents and traffic delays is to be less- 
ened. 


A survey of conditions shows that 
the sources of this great loss are two: 
driving faults and physical conditions, 
such as congestion or mechanical de- 
fects of vehicles, which surround the 
use of a motor car. 


By driving faults, I do not mean 
merely those grrors of judgment to 
which any man is prone at times be- 
cause of the natural probability of any- 
one of us to make a mistake. It is the 
wilful violator whom I have in mind, 
the man who is unfit to drive an auto- 
mobile. 

How are we going to eliminate those 
individuals? Only by depriving them 
of the privilege of driving. It is a dras- 
tie procedure, and one which must be 
used with considerable discrimination 
and exercise of good judgment, but it 
is the most effective means of dealing 
with violations of the traffic laws after 
other methods have failed to reach that 
small group of wanton individuals who 
flout the law. 

We have in New Jersey the machin- 
ery for curbing the reckless driver in 
————=—_—=—_———————— 
life may be enriched and foundations 
laid for deeper study of nature; and 
(3) to point out as “Aids to Nature 
Study” a limited number of books for 
advanced reading or study in this field, 
handbooks, and other reference mate- 
rial. 

Easy transportation facilities make 
possible for city dwellers wide con- 
tacts with country life. Field books on 
bird, insect, plant, and animal life with 
the aid of field glasses and camera may 
make purposeful these contacts, 





this way. The commissioner of motor 
vehicles is empowered to revoke a 
driver’s permit and return it to him 
only as he sees fit. His rights, how- 
ever, are protected to the extent of al- 
lowing review of the case by the courts. 
But, if the policeman is not on the 
alert to apprehend this type of motor- 
ist, then the motor vehicle administra- 
tion is virtually powerless to proceed. 

The seriotis violator of the traffic 
laws falls into various categories. He 
may be a good driver in so far as the 
ordinary’ operation of the car is con- 
cerned, but when it comes to obeying 
the regulations he is a far more dan- 
gerous person than the man who may 
not be so skillful in handling the wheel. 
He is the man who runs past “stop” 
signs, ignores the rights of pedestrians, 
speeds through school zones or crowded 
thoroughfares, crosses an intersection 
on the wrong traffic light, and drives 
while under the influence of liquor. In 
other words, this type of driver is so 
abominably selfish and disregardful of 
the la wthat any persuasive means are 
of little use. 

Reckless driving is another evil with 
which the police authorities must cope. 
The law defines the reckless driver and 
once apprehended he can be convicted 
if the law is properly enforced. There 
appears to be a trend upward in speed 
limits on the open road, but in our 
residential and business districts safe 
driving must be held within restr icted 
limits that take into account prevailing 
conditions. 

I have touched on but a few of the 
more flagrant violations of the traffic 
laws which can be traced directly to 
the driver’s ‘state of mind. There are 
other problems that can be credited to 
conditions which tend to increase the 
hazard of driving. 

There is the problem of congestion, 
and we are endeavoring to solve it in 
various ways. The“ideal method, of 
course, is to widen narrow streets, but 
that is possible only to a limited de- 
gree. So we must take conditions much 
as they are and adapt them to the in- 
creasing volume of traffic. This may be 
done by designating certain thorough- 
fares as through, boulevard streets, 
making others one-way streets, or re- 
stricting or in some cases prohibiting 
parking at any time. Any of these 
methods of eliminating congestion will 
be effective only if strictly enforced. 

Some accidents and traffic delays 
which increase the hazard may be as- 
cribed to the condition of the vehicle. 
Faulty brakes, defective steering, 
badly focused headlights or other‘ me- 
chanical deficiencies were contributing 
causes to accidents to such an extent 
that they call for particular watchful- 
ness on the part of the law enforce- 
ment authority. E 

Investigation has shown that few ac- 
cidents may be credited chiefly to me- 
chanical defects of an automobile. But 
one survey showed that in nearly half 
the number of mishaps studied, the 
condition of the car was a contributing 
cause. It is a factor to be reckoned 
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Better - balanced Production Will Result 
from Making More Farm Land Available, ' 


Says Montana Engineer 





By J. S. JAMES 


State Engineer, State of Montana 


ness of our Nation during past 

years has been due largely to the 
expansion of useful areas. The areas 
that could be brought into use merely 
through possession, settlement, and es- 
tablishment of transportation are prac- 
tically all developed. 

This beautiful expansion will be, in 
the future, largely limited to the recla- 
mation of arid and swamp lands. Our 
direct interest and our problem here in 
Montana is the reclamation of arid 
land, but we recognize the same value 
to the Nation in the reclamation of 
swamp/lands in the Mississippi valley. 
Broadly, the reclamation of all nat- 
urally useless areas, or bringing areas 
to a higher usefulness, is a national 
problem. 

This problem cannot be solved by a 
calculation of the cultivated area 
needed to supply our future population 
with food. This Nation is not a fac- 
tory, and its future cannot be planned 
on the same basis as that used for plan- 
ning the future expansion of a factory. 
The prime business of this Nation is to 
make better living conditions for its 
people and better homes for their chil- 
dren, that the lives of each succeeding 
generation shall be richer and fuller. 
In this prime business, reclamation has 
played and will play an important part. 

A 

The so-called “economist,” who 
would discredit reclamation with an 
elaborate calculation based on the 
number of acres needed to produce the 
calories necessary to support life in the 
future, is missing the main issue. He 
is started from a false hypothesis, and 
is headed—if toward any conclusion— 
toward that of the overproductionist, 
who says people are hungry because 
there is too much food, ragged and ill- 
clad because of too much clothing, and 
I suppose, out of work because there is 
too much to do. 


We do have at times an unbalanced 
production, the results of which give 
plausibility to the overproductionist’s 
theory. This unbalanced condition in 
agricultural production is due in large 
part to conditions which limit the use 
of certain areas to the production of a 
single crop. 

It is the business of reclamation to 
remove these limiting conditions and 
thus make toward a_ better-balanced 
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agricultural prodyction. The effect of 
reclamation by irrigation of additional 
areas will be toward relieving instead 
of aggravating the unbalanced condi- 
tion. which some call overproduction. 
It is idle to tell a man not to raise 
wheat, when wheat is the only crop he 
can raise. Through irrigation he should 
be enabled to raise sugar, seeds, beans, 
fruit, livestock and dairy products, 
and, by and large, the law of supply 
and demand will keep his choice of 
crops away from those likely to con- 
tribute’to a surplus, 

A 

In the early days of extensive irriga- 
tion development, interest was largely 
centered on the engineering problems 
incident to making water available at 
the land. These problems are sstill 
vital, but there are a host of others, 
ranging through the fields of finance, 
economics, engineering, agriculture, 
sociology and statecraft. 

There are areas of unused irrigible 
land, idle for lack of labor, and hungry 
workers idle. Irrigated farm lands are 
producing a fraction of what they 
should, or producing the wrong things. 

Here are problems in engineering: 
Perhaps poor structures are giving un- 
certain or costly delivery of water; in 
farm management, the farm work may 
be improperly organized; in finance, 
the farm or the project organization 
may be undercapitalized; in chemistry, 
land may be starved for some element 
that could be supplied with the proper 
fertilizer. 

Probably the greatest failure is in 
irrigation $ractice—too much water, 
too little water, water applied at the 
wrong time or by the wrong method. 
There are projects on which two to four 
times the proper amount of water is 
used, leaching the plant food from the 
soil and swamping lower areas. There 
are others where the farmers watch 
the clouds and delay irrigation until 
too late. 

. A 

While full utilization of present ir- 
rigible areas is, perhaps, the most im- 
mediate problem, the extension of ir- 
rigation must also be considered. There 
are well developed farm areas, with 
fairly well developed distribution sys- 
tems, falling for lack of water supply. 
There are other areas that may profit- 
ably be brought under irrigation, under 
proper organization. 





Value of Pre-school Clinics 


Pupil’s Time Saved for Class Work 
By A. T. ALLEN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of North Carolina 


justifiable complaint against the 

public health service. It is in- 
clined to give too little consideration to 
the-value of a child’s time in school. 

We wait until school opens and then 
begin feverishly to vaccinate. For two 
or three weeks the school is in confu- 
oo and is operated under great diffi- 
culty. 

Children with sore arms are irritable 
and cross. Many of them remain out 
of school. The spirit of the school is 
broken down and it is hard to reestab- 
lish. 

Furthermore, school hours ate usu- 
ally selected for medical examinations. 
Children are excluded from the public 
schools on account of contagious dis- 
eases, but the Sunday schools and 
churches go ahead. I have always been 
unable to.see why a child would not 
eatch influenza at moving picture 
shows as readily as in school. 

Schools are in session only 6 hours 
of the 24, and for only 160 days out of 
the 365. Every day and every hour of 
time should be devoted to the school’s 
own progress of activities. 

If remedial and immunization work 
could be carried on at hours and on 
days when the schools are not in ses- 
sion, much loss of time and unneces- 
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with, 
pulsory periodical inspection of auto- 


and, whether o or not : we have com- 


mobiles, a continuous effort must be 
made to rid the streets of unfit cars. 

I do not believe in wholesale arrests. 
The policeman on traffic duty is dealing 
not with the hardened criminal but 
with the well-meaning citizen who for 
the most part wants to do the right 
thing and occasionally fails. A sympa- 
thetic attitude on the part of the police- 
man rather than an antagonistic state 
of mind will be far more productive of 
good. 

In controlling traffic the primary ob- 
jective is to expedite its movement and 
to have it flowing so smoothly, that 
there will be no conflict and consequent 
danger to life or property or loss of 
time. As I have already pointed out, 
congestion is’a constant source of dan- 
ger and it is the purpose of effective 
regulation to avoid it at all times. 
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sary confusion could be avdided. 1% 
the schools are to do the work which 
has been assigned them, they will need 
every bit of the allotted time. 

The most promising and sensible de- 
velopment bearing on the health of 
school children is, from the standpoint 
of the school; the preschool Clinic. If 
all the children could receive the nec- 
essary medical attention during the 
first six years of their lives and before 
they start to school, they would be 
much better off. I know it would 
greatly improve the school situation. 

This is now being done, to a consid- 
erable extent, in many communities. I 
hope it will continue until much of the 
work now being done during the school 
session will be attended to before the 
opening of school. 

The preschool clinic rests upon the 
idea that a child shall have had all the 
apparent and necessary medical atten- 
tion before he starts to school. Every 
bit of remedial and immunization work 
which is done before the child enters 
school greatly facilitates the whole 
problem. 

If the health service could find some 
way to combat contagious diseases 
without so much loss of* time from 
school-another great advance would be 
made. It would be entitled to the un- 
stinted thanks of the schools as well 
of the taxpayers themselves. 

Teachers, of course, do not under- 
stand all of the fine points of a physi- 
cian’s code of ethics. We are not con- 
cerned with the methods whieh shall 
be used to bring relief to the school 
children. Whether it ‘s done by physi- 
cians in private practice’ or by the 
health service itself is not a question 
for us to determine. 

We know, however, that it must be 
done if the schools are to function effi- 
ciently. Every school child has the 
same right to the proper medical atten- 
tion that he has to an open school- 
house door. 

Even if the ability 0: the child to do 
his school work were not affected by 
the medical service, it would still be 
worth all it costs in the happiness of 
the individual and in the prospect of a 
finer attitude on his part toward the 
world about him. 
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